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North  Carolina  "\fearly  Meeting 


TERCENTENARY 


Introduction 


by 

Jbcm  Newlin  Poole 


It  can  be  argued  that  the  most  far-reaching  contributions  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  throughout  its  entire  history  have  been  made  in  the 
field  of  education.  Following  the  example  of  the  Society's  founder,  George 
Fox,  who  oversaw  the  establishment  of  Quaker  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
in  seventeenth  century  England,  Carolina  Quakers  at  Symons  Creek 
were  involved  in  starting  the  first  public  (subscription)  school  in  the 
colony  next  to  their  meeting  house  in  1705.  For  more  than  two  hundred 
years  North  Carolina  Quaker  boys  and  girls  were  educated  in  meeting 
schools  which,  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  formed  much  of  the 
foundation  for  the  state's  public  school  system.  In  the  South  today, 
Guilford  College  and  New  Garden  Friends  School  in  Greensboro,  Caro- 
lina Friends  School  in  Durham,  and  Virginia  Beach  Friends  School  in 
Virginia  Beach,  Virginia  are  worthy  descendants  of  a  noble  tradition. 

This  issue  of  The  Southern  Friend  is  devoted  to  the  1995  annual 
theme  of  Vision  400:  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  Tercentenary 
Celebration,  "Carolina  Friends  as  Educators:  Trendsetters  Then  and 
Now."  In  it  Seth  Hinshaw  pays  homage  to  one  man's  extraordinary 
commitment  to  finding  solutions  to  problems  of  his  day  in  "The  Miracle 
of  Isham  Cox."  Though  not  an  educator  in  the  traditional  sense,  Cox's 
efforts  on  behalf  of  what  is  now  Guilford  College  were  crucial  to  its 
survival  during  and  after  the  Civil  War.  In  "Freedmen,  Friends,  Com- 
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mon  Schools  and  Reconstruction,"  Scott  A.  L.  Beck  explores  the  role 
played  by  well-intentioned  northern  Quaker  school  teachers  in  educat- 
ing recently  emancipated  freedmen  in  the  South  —  with  particular 
reference  to  one  such  effort  pursued  by  Yardley  Warner  in  Greensboro. 
Brenda  Haworth  describes  early  efforts  to  establish  schools  under  the 
care  of  Springfield  Meeting  in  High  Point,  North  Carolina  and  traces  the 
role  of  the  Baltimore  Association  to  Advise  and  Assist  Friends  in  the 
Southern  States  in  establishing  Springfield  School  and  Springfield 
Normal  School  in  the  late  1800s. 

Called  "Vision  400"  to  commemorate  the  two  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meetings'  first  steps  into  their  fourth  century,  the  tercentenary  celebra- 
tion will  culminate  in  a  joint  300th  yearly  meeting  session  in  1997. 


Freedmen,  Friends,  Common 
Schools  and  Reconstruction 


by 

Scott  A.  L.  Beck,  M.Ed. 

Introduction 

My  motives  for  taking  up  this  investigation  are  personal  ones  based 
in  my  northern  liberal  upbringing,  my  own  public  schooling  experience, 
and  my  experience  as  a  public  school  teacher  in  North  Carolina.  I  would 
like  to  learn  from  the  experiences  of  "Yankees"  who  have  preceded  me 
there.  During  the  process  of  research  and  writing,  I  hope  to  reflect  upon 
my  own  motives  and  expectations  while  studying  earlier  educators  who 
may  have  carried  similar  baggage  into  the  former  Confederacy.  For 
these  reasons,  I  have  been  drawn  to  the  topic  of  the  missionary  teachers 
who  came  South  to  educate  newly  emancipated  freedmen  during  Recon- 
struction. Since  I  once  lived  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  the  heart  of 
the  strongest  post-Civil  War  "Quaker  District"  in  the  South  and  home 
to  Guilford  College,  it  is  natural  for  me  to  focus  on  the  work  of  the  Friends 
with  the  freedmen. 

The  Common  Schools  of  Horace  Mann 

To  begin  this  study,  it  is  important  to  understand  the  background 
from  whence  came  the  northern  Quaker  teachers  of  freedmen,  for  it  is 
only  by  studying  the  context  they  emerged  from  that  we  can  comprehend 
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what  they  were  trying  to  accomplish  in  traveling  South.  For  most  of  our 
nation's  history,  the  educational  systems  of  the  North  and  the  South 
have  been  separated  by  a  huge  gap  in  intentions,  funding,  and  imple- 
mentation. From  early  times,  southern  elites  had  held  that  education 
was  of  no  use  to  the  masses  who  worked  their  cotton  fields,  traded  in  their 
stores,  and  labored  in  their  small,  local  industries.  For  the  most  part,  the 
monied  and  landed  class  resisted  any  attempts  to  broaden  the  benefits 
of  education  beyond  their  own  children  fearing  the  "pernicious  egalitari- 
anism"1  of  universal  education  along  with  the  large  and  expensive 
government  bureaucracy  it  entailed.  Virginia's  Thomas  Jefferson  pre- 
sented a  more  enlightened  perspective  in  his  plan  to  create  a  democracy 
with  an  informed  electorate  led  by  a  few  well-educated  intellectuals. 
Jefferson's  "natural  aristocracy"  of  white  male  political  leaders  were  to 
rise  from  any  level  of  the  class  structure  through  a  state-funded, 
meritocratic  "sorting-machine"  educational  system.  Still,  Jefferson's 
conception  left  most  people  behind  by  not  addressing  the  basic 
separation  of  society  by  class,  race,  and  gender.  For  these  reasons, 
universal  public  education  had  made  little  headway  in  the  South 
before  the  Civil  War. 

In  contrast,  in  the  northern  states  of  the  1860s,  the  idea  of  the 
common  school  had  gained  wide  acceptance  and  received  support  from 
both  government  and  religious  organizations.  A  number  of  factors  drove 
the  North  to  pursue  a  different  solution  to  the  question  of  schooling.  The 
rise  of  a  substantial  urban  working  class  during  the  rapid  industrial 
growth  of  the  early  1800s  had  created  pressure  for  educational  opportu- 
nities for  their  children.  The  private  schools  and  tutors  of  the  elite  and 
upper  middle  class  were  not  within  reach  financially,  but  publicly- 
funded  universal  education  was  affordable  for  lower  and  lower  middle 
class  families.  Additionally,  leading  industrialists  believed  that  further 
growth  required  the  formation  of  a  well-trained  and  easily-managed 
factory  workforce.  A  large  influx  of  non-English  and  non-Protestant 
immigrants  through  northern  ports  had  created  fears  of  losing  America's 
Anglo  Protestant  heritage  which  in  turn  prompted  calls  for  government 
"Americanization"  programs.  Finally,  the  racist  popular  thinking  of  the 
time  faced  smaller  psychological  hurdles  in  the  contemplating  of  univer- 
sal education  for  "ruddy  Irishmen"  than  for  "hopeless  Negroes."  Due  to 
this  variety  of  pressures  toward  common  schooling  and  the  proponents' 
rhetoric  which  attributed  instrumental  power  to  common  schools,  these 
schools  came  to  be  viewed  as  the  panacea  for  societal  ills,  a  legacy  that 
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continues  today. 

The  "father  of  the  common  school"  was  Horace  Mann  of  Massachu- 
setts.2 The  approach  that  he  proposed  was  not  ideologically  nor  theologi- 
cally neutral  and  unintrusive  as  the  name  "common"  might  suggest. 
Rather,  this  was  a  peculiarly  Protestant  and  patriotic  project  to  be 
funded  through  taxation  and  controlled  by  the  state.  A  diverse  student 
populace  was  to  be  presented  a  standardized  body  of  knowledge  in  order 
to  fulfill  particular  societal  goals.  Mann  brought  to  the  definition  of  the 
common  school  his  expectation  of  a  Christian  education  founded  in 
readings  from  the  Bible,  particularly  the  Protestants'  King  James 
version.  Mann  said  in  1846  that  "all  those  who  are  worthily  laboring  to 
promote  the  cause  of  education  are  laboring  to  elevate  mankind  into  the 
upper  and  purer  regions  of  civilization,  Christianity  and  the  worship  of 
God."3  His  ideal  ran  afoul  of  other  religious  sects,  most  notably  the 
burgeoning  immigrant  Roman  Catholic  populace  of  the  North.  They 
resented  what  they  considered  to  be  "double  taxation"  due  to  the  cost  of 
sending  their  children  to  private  parochial  schools  while  still  paying 
taxes  to  government-supported  schools  for  the  children  of  others.  The 
agenda  of  the  common  school  also  included  the  promotion  of  love  of 
country.  "Americanization"  not  only  meant  instruction  in  English  and 
American  civics,  but  an  explicit  attempt  to  create  a  good,  unified,  and 
uniform  citizenry  compliant  and  passive  rather  than  frighteningly 
unstable  like  their  European  forefathers.  Horace  Mann  was  lionized  in 
his  day  for  his  work  toward  the  realization  of  the  common  school.  His 
greatest  success  came  in  his  home  state  where  he  served  as  the  first 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  By  the  1860s,  his  influence  had 
spread  across  the  nation  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  and  certainly 
affected  the  hopes,  plans,  and  preparatory  educations  of  Yankee  mis- 
sionary teachers  of  freedmen  from  the  North.4 

The  Traditions  of  Quaker  Education 

Quakerism  arose  as  a  Christian  Protestant  alternative  to  Anglicanism 
during  the  mid-1600s  in  England.  It  found  its  way  to  America  with 
English  settlers  of  that  era  and  took  at  least  minimal  root  in  nearly  every 
colony.  The  traditional  philosophy  of  education  practiced  by  the  Friends 
finds  its  basis  in  the  teachings  of  the  group's  founder,  Englishman 
George  Fox.  He  expressed  the  necessity  for  literacy  amongst  his  flock  in 
order  that  they  might  read  scripture  and  work  toward  salvation  with 
their  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  In  1690  he  extended  his  mandate  for 
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education  to  include  the  enlightenment  of  other  groups:  "Let  your  light 
shine  among  the  Indians,  the  Blacks  and  the  Whites  that  ye  may  answer 
the  truth  in  them."5  For  this  reason,  Friends  have  often  served  as 
educators  of  the  disadvantaged  in  order  that  they  might  be  redeemed. 

Quaker  historian  Howard  Brinton  wrote  that  "religion  truly  was  one 
of  the  four  R's  of  Quaker  education."6  In  his  basic  text  on  pedagogy 
published  in  189 1 ,  Quaker  educator  and  Guilford  College  Professor  John 
Woody  required  "faith  in  God"  amongst  the  "Characteristics  of  the  Ideal 
Teacher."7  As  to  the  particular  form  this  spirituality  took,  Brinton 
claimed  that  the  "main  object  of  Quaker  Education  was  to  relate 
individual  life  to  a  more  than  individual  purpose."8  Thus,  we  find  a 
raising  of  the  community's  needs  over  those  of  an  individual.  Discipline 
in  the  classroom  was  to  be  maintained  through  rules  when  necessary  for 
the  as  yet  unenlightened,  but  eventually  through  an  internalized  indi- 
vidual moral  value  for  the  common  good.  The  curriculum  was  to  empha- 
size practical  subjects  that  would  be  of  use  to  a  member  of  society. 
These  subjects  included  moral  instruction  but  also  "scientific  and 
semi-vocational"  instruction  and  instruction  in  the  common  lan- 
guages of  learned  books.9 

The  Quaker  Common  School 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  preceding  two  sections,  there  was  much  held 
in  common  by  the  educational  philosophies  of  the  Friends  and  Horace 
Mann.  In  fact,  Joel  Spring  notes  that  "Quakers  were  strong  supporters 
of  the  common  school."10  The  Protestant  Christian  base  in  scripture 
reading,  the  commitment  to  raising  the  morality  of  the  pupil,  the  rhetoric 
of  commonality  and  non-proselytizing,  the  preference  for  an  educational 
institution  rather  than  experiential  education,  and  the  commitment  to 
a  communal  good  beyond  the  individual  all  allow  for  a  synthesis  of  the 
two  viewpoints.  As  Historian  Ronald  Butchart  commented,  when  dis- 
putes later  developed  over  the  nature  of  freedmen's  education,  one  could 
often  find  the  Quaker  and  eastern  secular  (common  school)  educators 
who  saw  "educated  Afro-Americans  as  positive  assets  to  the  republic"11 
in  opposition  to  the  more  evangelical  Protestant  organizations  and 
western  secular  educators  who  were  concerned  with  "binding"  or  "neu- 
tralizing" the  menace  of  black  freedmen. 

This  philosophical  common  ground  was  played  out  on  a  much  more 
personal  level  also.  Horace  Mann  had  frequent  contact  with  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  As  African  American  educational  historian 
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Horace  Mann  Bond  noted,  supporters  of  the  various  reform  movements 
of  the  1800s  often  overlapped.  A  proponent  of  common  schools  would 
likely  also  be  an  abolitionist,  suffragette,  and/or  socialist.  The  difference 
was  often  just  a  matter  of  priorities.  Bond  cites  the  example  of  Mann's 
entry  into  the  struggle  against  slavery  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
subsequent  to  his  successful  implementation  of  common  schooling  in 
Massachusetts. 12 

Two  of  Mann's  most  prominent  Quaker  allies  were  members  of 
Philadelphia  meetings,  meetings  that  will  figure  prominently  in  the 
education  of  freedmen  in  North  Carolina.  Lucretia  Mott,13  leading 
abolitionist  and  suffragette,  "heartily  endorsed"  Mann's  common  school 
in  1849  during  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  that  formed  the  foundation  for 
the  National  Education  Association.  Her  sole  reservation  was  the  in- 
equality of  pay  faced  by  female  teachers . 14  A  few  years  later  Mann  invited 
the  Quaker  reformer  to  lecture  at  his  newly  founded  Antioch  College.15 
"Garrison  Abolitionist" 16  Reverend  Samuel  Jay  May  of  Syracuse  was  a 
regular  correspondent  with  Mann  on  issues  pertaining  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  May's  allegiance  was  to  the  Pennsylvania  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Progressive  Friends  amongst  whose  number  was  counted  Sojourner 
Truth.17 

As  this  compatibility  between  the  philosophies  and  goals  of  the  mid- 
1800s'  leading  educator  and  contemporary  leading  Friends  exhibits, 
Quaker  educators  who  went  south  were  able  to  carry  a  coherent  ideology 
to  both  justify  and  structure  their  efforts  with  freedmen. 18  The  synthesis 
of  their  own  faith  and  the  predominant  northern  secular  norm  for 
teaching  was  facile.  In  fact,  the  distinction  between  the  secular  and  the 
spiritual  may  not  be  useful  here  since  "those  who  created  and  spread  the 
ideology  of  the  common  school  worked  with  as  much  fervor  as  leaders  of 
religious  crusades."19  Quaker  educators  went  south  in  part  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  the  common  school  and  universal  education.  Their  fervor  was 
understandable  since  the  schools  themselves  rhetorically  offered  "uni- 
versal salvation"  paralleling  their  own  faith.20 

Thus,  these  "spiritual  descendants  of . . .  Horace  Mann . . .  nourishing] 
an  intense  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  education  —  a  New  England  education 
—  as  the  builder  of  character  and  racial  stamina"21  set  off  for  "former 
enemy  territory,  where  war  conditions  still  prevailed,  where  there  was 
no  guarantee  of  adequate  food,  shelter,  or  medicine  and  where  a  restless, 
transient  population  was  being  introduced  to  freedom."22 
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Friends  in  Antebellum  North  Carolina 

Before  these  idealistic  teachers  arrive  in  their  new  environs,  we  need 
to  review  the  background  of  Quaker-slave  relations  before  emancipa- 
tion. As  noted  above,  Quakers  were  amongst  the  most  prominent  of 
northern  abolitionists.  In  the  South,  the  record  was  slightly  more  mixed 
but  still  one  of  courage  and  conviction  against  prevailing  attitudes  and 
institutions. 

It  is  believed  that  the  first  Friends  settled  in  the  Carolinas  in  1665. 
In  1754,  the  New  Garden  Meeting  in  future  Guilford  County  was 
established  as  Friends  migrated  in  from  Eastern  Carolina,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Nantucket.23  By  the  mid-1700s  a  number  of  Carolina  Friends 
were  slaveholders.  Quaker  spiritual  leader  John  Woolman  visited  from 
England  in  1757  and  set  down  a  challenge  to  the  slaveholding  Friends 
in  North  Carolina:  educate  your  slaves  in  preparation  for  their  free- 
dom.24 This  task  was  in  accordance  with  the  writings  of  George  Fox  who 
had  linked  the  obligation  to  teach  one's  own  children  to  the  obligation  to 
educate  one's  slaves  and  had  reminded  his  slaveholding  followers  of  "the 
right  of  liberty  peculiar  to  all  men."25 

By  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  when  the  southern  Quaker 
presence  was  at  its  peak,  active  meetings  were  found  from  northern 
Georgia  to  Maryland  with  especially  large  concentrations  in  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia.26  The  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  of  1777 
encouraged  members  to  free  their  slaves,  but  this  emancipation  was 
blocked  by  the  state  government  in  1779.  As  a  machination  to  get  around 
this  stricture,  the  institution  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  became  the  official 
owner  of  Friends'  slaves  in  1809.  This  was  intended  to  give  what 
historian  Stephen  Weeks  characterized  as  "virtual  freedom  to  the  slaves, 
when  actual  freedom  was  not  recognized  by  the  state,  to  ameliorate  their 
condition  and  transport  them  to  Free  States."27  Nevertheless,  by  1800  an 
outflow  of  Friends  to  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  had  also  begun  due 
to  their  rejection  of  the  slavery-based  economy,  the  moral  turpitude  that 
surrounded  it,  and  the  oppression  their  stand  against  it  brought.28 

Mention  of  Quaker  schools  for  African  Americans  in  North  Carolina 
are  found  in  Meeting  minutes  as  early  as  1787.  In  accordance  with 
Woolman's  challenge,  "their  purpose  was  to  impart  religious  instruction 
and  to  give  the  Negro  the  rudiments  of  learning  so  that  he  might  be  able 
to  care  for  himself  when  freed,"  according  to  Clyde  Milner.29  During  the 
1810s  Friends  schools  for  blacks  were  running  on  a  limited  basis,  two 
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days  per  week  for  three  months  of  the  year,  and  were  a  major  topic  of 
discussion  at  Meetings  due  to  local  opposition  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking.  These  schools  continued  as  best  possible  until  the  Civil 
War  given  the  decreasing  numbers  of  Friends  and  local  suppression  of 
their  efforts.30 

The  Post-War  South:  Freedmen  and  Few  Friends 

The  devastation  and  disruption  left  by  the  Civil  War  in  substantial 
portions  of  the  South  does  not  require  detailing  here.  Rather,  I  wish  to 
describe  a  few  of  the  relevant  facts  about  the  situation  that  contributed 
to  the  decision  of  northern  Friends  to  come  south  and  teach  emancipated 
ex-slaves. 

Freedmen,  loosed  of  their  shackles  after  centuries  of  deprivation,  had 
very  specific  goals  which  they  hoped  to  attain  along  with  their  freedom. 
In  The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn,  Mark  Twain  portrayed  the 
primary  desire  of  the  slave  Jim  to  be  the  reunification  of  his  family.  This 
was  an  accurate  characterization,  for  many  new  freedmen  immediately 
set  off  traveling  across  the  South  to  find  their  families  too  long  separated 
by  the  inhumanities  of  the  auction  block. 

Also  of  highest  importance  was  the  freedmen's  longing  for  land  and 
autonomy  to  control  their  own  labor  as  was  necessary  for  subsistence 
farming.  A  potential  model  for  the  fulfillment  of  this  dream  was  created 
by  General  Sherman  in  the  South  Carolina  Sea  Islands  and  low  country 
with  his  Special  Field  Order  Number  15  of  January  15,  1865,  which 
granted  forty  acres  to  each  freedman  household.31  The  erstwhile  "Moses 
of  the  Negroes,"  President  Andrew  Johnson,  having  chosen  white  su- 
premacy over  class  solidarity,  betrayed  the  freedmen  and  rescinded  the 
order,  allowing  the  repossession  of  land  by  white  planters  in  the  fall  of 
1865.  Under  Congressional  Reconstruction,  beginning  in  1867,  freed- 
men hoped  that  the  vote  and  representative  government  might  grant 
them  the  boon  of  economic  justice.  Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  their 
minority  cadre  of  black  elected  officials  were  free  men  who  did  not 
necessarily  share  their  experience  nor  their  deprivation  and  were  more 
concerned  with  civil  rights  than  economic  rights.  Land  redistribution 
and  subsistence  farming  faced  even  greater  obstacles,  though:  the 
American  traditions  of  state  and  property  rights;  the  Andrew  Johnson- 
fortified  resistance  of  planters  to  the  loss  of  their  land;  the  desire  of 
northern  moderate  Republicans  and  business  interests  to  restore  a 
"quick,  safe  South"  to  its  traditional  role  of  cotton  production;  and  the 
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racist  inability  of  many  whites,  including  Freedmen's  Bureau  agents,  to 
conceive  of  an  independent  black  yeomanry.  These  factors  contributed  to 
the  development  of  the  sharecrop/crop  lien  system  of  farming  that  locked 
both  freedmen  and  the  South  into  a  long  cycle  of  poverty.32  Instead  of 
land  reform,  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  pursued  free  education  for  blacks 
and  the  state  legislatures  enacted  progressive  taxation  to  support  public 
education.  The  freedmen  had  desperately  cried  out  for  land  and  labor 
autonomy  and  were  granted  a  second  choice:  education.33 

Friends  in  the  South  found  their  numbers  depleted  substantially  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  hardships  of  the  conflict  faced  by  all  Southerners 
had  been  augmented  by  maltreatment  incited  by  the  Quakers'  status  as 
draft-resisting  abolitionists.  Many  Friends  had  followed  earlier  out- 
migrants  to  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  other  free  lands.  The  area  near  Greens- 
boro, North  Carolina,  and  Danville,  Virginia,  formed  the  largest  remain- 
ing "Quaker  District"  in  the  post-Civil  War  South.  Besides  this  local 
area,  relatively  small  pockets  of  Quakerism  could  still  be  found  in 
eastern  Tennessee,  eastern  and  northern  North  Carolina  and  eastern 
and  northern  Virginia.34  Many  Friends  faced  abject  poverty  due  to  the 
loss  of  tillable  land,  supplies,  or  buildings.  As  a  community  drained  of 
resources,  southern  Quakers  were  barely  capable  of  supporting  and 
rebuilding  themselves.  "In  1865,  Friends  in  North  Carolina  had  no 
[primary]  schools,  no  good  schoolhouses,  and  no  books,"  noted  Weeks.35 
Ironically,  they  had  little  assistance  to  offer  the  project  for  which  they 
had  long  prepared  and  fought:  the  incorporation  into  free  society  of  the 
ex-slaves. 

The  Call  for  Help  Goes  North 

After  the  war,  the  path  of  many  Friends  leaving  the  South  on  their 
way  to  new  lives  passed  through  Baltimore  before  going  west.  Their 
numbers  were  so  great  and  their  descriptions  of  conditions  in  the  South 
so  grave  that  Baltimore  Friend  Allen  Jay  feared  that  there  might  soon 
be  no  Quakers  "left  south  of  Baltimore."36  This  was  cause  for  concern  on 
two  fronts.  Northern  Quakers  viewed  the  presence  of  Friends  in  the 
South  as  vital  to  the  reunification  of  the  nation  since  their  unusual 
position  between  the  camps  would  allow  them  to  serve  as  reconcilers.37 
Furthermore,  it  was  felt  that  southern  Friends  could  be  of  great  service 
to  the  freedmen  in  acting  as  their  advocates  within  the  new  southern 
social  structure.38 

Nonetheless,  as  the  testimonies  of  fleeing  Friends  demonstrated, 
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those  few  Quakers  who  did  remain  were  barely  able  to  aid  themselves  let 
alone  hundreds  of  thousands  of  emancipated  ex-slaves.  Thus,  the 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  established  the  Baltimore  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  to  Advise  and  Assist  Friends  in  the  Southern  States 
under  the  leadership  of  Francis  T.  King.  Their  first  priority  was  to 
provide  relief  and  a  chance  at  self-sufficiency  for  the  Quaker  families 
still  in  the  South  in  order  that  their  numbers  would  not  continue  to 
dwindle.  Subsequently,  the  association  intended  to  provide  schooling  for 
the  children  of  these  families,  children  who  had  lost  four  years  of  their 
educations  during  the  war.  They  pursued  this  approach  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  southern  Friends  so  that  they  might  in  turn  aid  the 
freedmen.39  By  1868,  forty  schools,  open  an  average  of  six  and  one-half 
months  each  year,  serving  2,588  white  pupils,  1,430  of  them  the  children 
of  Quakers,  had  been  established  in  North  Carolina  with  the  Baltimore 
Association's  support.  In  that  year  the  supervision  of  these  schools  on 
behalf  of  the  Baltimore  Association  was  transferred  from  Joseph  Moore 
to  Allen  Jay.40 

Friends  Meetings  outside  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  took  a  differ- 
ent approach  to  aiding  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  South  and  the 
challenge  of  emancipation.  Hearing  of  the  desperate  plight  of  the 
freedmen  and  inspired  by  both  the  guidance  of  George  Fox  and  the 
example  of  earlier  Quaker  educators  of  African  Americans,  Meetings 
across  the  North  organized  freedmen  assistance  organizations.41  The 
most  prominent  and  relevant  of  these  were  formed  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  City.42 

The  early  appeals  for  aid  that  prompted  the  formation  of  these 
associations  reveal  much  about  the  motives  of  their  founders  and  the 
educators  they  sought  to  assist.  A  Quaker  teacher  of  freedmen  in 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  sent  a  plea  for  supplies  to  the  largest  Quaker 
journal,  The  Friend,  in  August  1864:  "It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  thirst 

for  knowledge  of  the  freedmen,  both  children  and  adults  the  Bible  is 

studied  daily."43  A  number  of  other  letters  were  published  in  Quaker 
journals  during  the  same  year  beseeching  relief  for  freedmen  in  dire 
straights  by  hearkening  back  to  the  Bible's  mandate  to  "feed  the  hungry 
and  clothe  the  naked,"  The  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  justified  its 
work  on  behalf  of  the  freedmen  as  "the  discharge  of  Christian  duty  to  a 
people  for  centuries,  doomed,  and  apparently  ruined."44  Thus,  for  some 
Friends  the  first  call  to  action  was  to  be  in  the  realms  of  spiritual  and 
material  needs. 
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For  others,  educational  efforts  and  advocacy  were  intended  to  em- 
power the  freedmen  to  defend  themselves  politically  against 
reenslavement  by  their  former  masters.  Pennsylvania  Quaker  Yardley 
Warner  received  President  Lincoln's  permission  in  October  1864,  to  pass 
through  Union  lines  in  order  to  assess  conditions  of  African  Americans 
in  the  South.45  One  result  of  his  survey  was  a  public  call  for  Friends  to 
"develop  the  humanity  of  the  colored  freedmen  and  to  procure  for  him  the 
enjoyment  of  his  social  and  civil  rights."46  Meanwhile,  Reverend  S.  J. 
May  characterized  the  nature  of  assistance  to  freedmen  as  "not 
'cheap  soup  and  primers'  .  .  .  but  a  combined  effort  of  the  conscience 
...  of  the  Nation  to  lift  up  the  emancipated  man,  and  secure  for  him 
all  his  rights."47 

Formulating  the  Response 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Freedmen' s  Relief  Association  had  been  active 
in  the  South  since  emancipation  in  1863,  sending  teachers  and  agricul- 
tural assistance  to  the  Sea  Islands  and  low  country.48  After  the  close  of 
the  war,  the  Friends  Association  of  Philadelphia  and  its  Vicinity  for  the 
Relief  of  Colored  Freedmen  announced  their  constitution  in  The  Friend 
during  October  1865.  The  new  expanded  mission  statement  included  a 
commitment  to  aiding  the  freedman  "on  his  native  ground  in  maintain- 
ing his  claim  to  human  rights  and  in  taking  his  place  with  relation  to  the 
white  man."  At  this  time,  Presidential  Reconstruction  was  rapidly 
moving  to  restrain  the  freedmen  in  all  aspects  of  their  lives  through  the 
Black  Codes.49  In  response,  the  association  expressed  its  disgust  at 
seeing  the  freedman  losing  "the  rights  and  privileges  to  which  he  is 
entitled."  In  another  section  that  might  be  interpreted  as  racist  today, 
the  association  attributed  the  "fact"  that  "many  freedmen  are  immoral 
and  almost  worthless  as  laborers"  to  the  legacy  of  slavery.  The  primary 
target  area  for  the  association' s  activities  was  to  be  west  of  Hillsborough 
in  North  Carolina  and  around  Danville,  Virginia,  since,  as  explained 
previously,  our  local  area  held  the  largest  southern  Quaker  population.50 

Historian  Emma  King  noted  that  the  New  York  Friends  Association 
entered  the  field  later,  in  1874,  and  in  smaller  numbers,  primarily  in 
Guilford  and  Randolph  counties.  King  contrasts  the  two  groups  by 
implying  that  most  Philadelphia  Association-sponsored  teachers  were 
Northerners  while  the  New  Yorkers  employed  proportionately  more 
local  instructors.51 

North  Carolina  Friends  often  stated  their  commitment  to  the  cause 
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of  freedmen's  education  during  this  period  at  their  Yearly  Meetings,  but 
lack  of  funds  prevented  any  substantial  action  until  1869.  That  year, 
Meeting  member  J.  M.  Tomlinson  was  appointed  by  the  North  Carolina 
Quakers  to  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Freedmen's  Schools.  In  that 
role,  he  administered  state  funds  and  private  donations  for  some  of  the 
Quaker  schools  for  the  ex-slaves  in  the  state.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  Committee  on  Education  (for  whites)  was  wholly  separate  from  the 
Committee  on  Freedmen  until  1869  when  they  both  came  under 
Tomlinson' s  directorship  but  maintained  segregated  identities  before 
the  Meeting. 

The  northern  Quaker  associations,  like  other  missionary  groups, 
developed  "working  agreements"  with  the  U.S.  Freedmen's  Bureau  in 
the  implementation  of  schools  for  freedmen.  Soon  after  the  formation  of 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  Philadelphia  Quaker  teacher  Martha  Schofield 
saw  herself  as  a  "comrade-in-arms"  with  its  agents  —  committed  to  the 
defense  of  the  freedmen's  new  liberty.52  The  underfunded  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  working  within  its  mission  to  provide  schooling  for  the  freed- 
men, would  often  purchase  or  rent  a  schoolhouse  and  grounds  while  the 
Friends  would  pay  the  salary  for  a  teacher.53  This  arrangement  facili- 
tated a  solution  to  the  "lack  of  competent  teachers"54  in  the  region  by 
allowing  the  placement  of  outsiders  (Northerners)  as  schoolteachers  by 
the  northern  Quakers.  Moreover,  there  were  large  numbers  of  compe- 
tent and  idealistic  northern  instructors  who  sought  to  follow  the  Union 
military  conquest  of  the  South  with  an  ideological,  political,  and  spiri- 
tual invasion  of  common  schooling  for  the  freedmen. 

Into  the  Fray  with  Southern  Whites 

Upon  arrival  in  the  South,  these  teachers  encountered  harsh  living 
conditions  and  even  harsher  receptions  from  the  local  white  communi- 
ties. Horace  Mann  Bond  categorized  the  responses  of  southern  whites  to 
the  post-Civil  War  situation  in  three  ways.  The  "conservatives"  of 
Bond's  model  sought  to  rebuild  the  antebellum  society  as  nearly  as 
possible.  Mostly  former  planters  and  aristocrats,  these  men  imagined  a 
neo-slavery  system  wherein  blacks  would  be  returned  to  their  former 
status  minus  the  appellation  of  "slaves."  Bond  asserts  that  these  conser- 
vatives generally  held  sway  in  popular  opinion  and  strongly  opposed 
freedmen's  education  because  it  "ruined  them  for  servitude."  The  "mod- 
erates" accepted  the  facts  of  emancipation  and  enfranchisement  of  the 
ex-slaves  and  sought  to  manipulate  this  new  situation  to  their  own  ends. 
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This  group  carried  a  pragmatic,  paternalistic  approach  to  the  question 
of  educating  blacks  in  preparation  for  citizenship  and  labor.  Bond's  third 
group,  "unpropertied  whites  and  small  farmers,"  joined  forces  with  the 
freedmen  early  in  Reconstruction  due  to  their  economic  interests  as 
competitors  of  the  plantation  system.  The  impoverished  majority  of 
Southerners  comprised  by  the  union  of  this  group  and  the  freedmen  had 
common  cause  in  seeking  education.  By  1869  though,  this  alliance  had 
begun  to  collapse  and  resolve  back  into  compliance  with  white  suprema- 
cist thought.55 

I  believe  that  Bond's  portrayal  is  useful  but  not  entirely  accurate. 
First,  he  overlooks  radicals  such  as  southern  Friends.  Second,  Bond 
neglects  what  I  believe  to  have  been  common  ground  shared  by  all 
southern  whites:  a  preference  that  the  teachers  of  freedmen  be  South- 
erners rather  than  Yankees.56  Third,  his  model  discounts  the  strength  of 
white  supremacist  sentiment  amongst  lower  class  whites  (and  possibly 
moderates)  immediately  following  the  war.  The  racist  antebellum  social- 
ization of  poor  whites  could  not  have  been  suddenly  wiped  clean  with  the 
apparent  toppling  of  the  old  order.  A  reservoir  of  anti-black  sentiment 
remained  amongst  unpropertied  whites  and  small  white  farmers,  wait- 
ing to  be  manipulated  by  Bond's  elite  conservatives  into  Ku  Klux  Klan- 
type  activities. 

With  these  modifications  to  Bond's  model,  we  have  a  basis  for 
understanding  why  white  northern  teachers  of  freedmen  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  rest  of  the  South  did  not  receive  much  local  support 
from  whites  upon  their  arrival.  Many  reported  difficulties  in  obtaining 
the  cooperation  of  locals  along  with  trouble  finding  proper  housing, 
schoolrooms,  and  supplies.  A  young  female  teacher  in  Danville  reported 
in  The  Friend  that  it  took  two  years,  from  1866  to  1868,  for  her  to  perceive 
a  marked  reduction  in  the  bitterness  of  local  whites  toward  her,  and  this 
only  after  the  election  of  U.S.  Grant  as  president.57  Others  did  not  have 
the  same  fortitude.  One  of  the  first  Quaker  teachers  at  the  school  for 
freedmen  in  New  Garden  was  "incapable  of  coping  with  the  situation" 
and  had  to  be  replaced  temporarily  by  Friend  Nereus  Mendenhall's 
young  daughter.58  A  female  teacher  of  freedmen  in  Oxford,  Granville 
County,  began  carrying  a  gun  after  the  home  of  her  and  her  compatriots 
was  broken  into  by  an  obscene  mob.59 

While  attempting  to  engage  the  support  of  Southerners  for  his  work, 
Yardley  Warner  wrote  that  "the  apathy  of  whites  to  the  future  of  the 
colored  is  alarming."60  He  explained  the  genesis  of  this  attitude  in  a  call 
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to  immediate  action  published  in  The  Friend  during  the  summer  of  1866: 
"the  education  which  we  seek  to  give  [the  freedman]  is  held  up  to  public 
opinion  as  an  odious  encroachment  upon  'states-rights.'"61  This  coin- 
cides with  Bond's  observations  about  conservative  control  over  southern 
popular  opinion.  Hearkening  back  to  the  role  of  the  common  school  as 
creator  of  civic-minded  students,  Warner  attempted  to  explain  his 
enterprise  in  the  most  attractive  terms  possible  to  southern  whites, 
telling  them  that  one  of  the  first  requirements  of  Quaker  education  is  "to 
teach  the  freedmen  to  be  law-abiding  .  .  .  next  to  this,  we  teach  them  to 
be  industrious."62  Nevertheless,  the  tide  of  violence  rose  against  both 
pupil  and  teacher. 

The  most  extreme  action  taken  against  a  northern  Quaker  teacher  of 
freedmen  in  North  Carolina  occurred  nearby  in  Company  Shops  (now 
Burlington),  Alamance  County.  A  partially  crippled  teacher  named 
Alonzo  B.  Corliss  was  dragged  from  his  home,  savagely  beaten,  and  left 
in  the  cold  woods  with  half  his  head  painted  black  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
on  November  26, 1869.  His  wife  Frances  also  suffered  a  pistol  blow  to  the 
head.  The  Corlisses'  treatment  was  widely  publicized,  including  an 
account  he  wrote  three  days  later  for  The  Friend.  The  Klansmen  said 
that  Corliss'  crime  was  "teaching  niggers  and  making  them  equal  to 
white  folks."  The  mob  gave  him  and  his  wife  ten  days  to  flee  or  they  would 
return  from  "Chatham  County"  to  do  worse.  In  the  same  issue  of  The 
Friend  the  editors  responded  to  the  news  of  this  attack  with  a  column 
lamenting  the  breakdown  of  social  order  in  the  South  and  chronicling  the 
abuse,  exploitation,  and  death  still  faced  by  African  Americans  there.63 

Corliss  originally  pledged  to  stay  on  in  Company  Shops  and  return  to 
teaching  with  the  protection  of  militia,  but  he  was  forced  to  leave  when 
his  landlord  asked  him  to  move  out  and  he  was  unable  to  find  other 
lodging.  He  reappeared  in  1870  as  a  freedmen's  teacher  in  or  near 
Danville  at  the  Clover  School.  According  to  the  Minutes  of  the  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  he  did  not  last  long  there  either.  Corliss  wrote 
of  his  fate,  "the  seed  is  sown,  the  cause  of  free  schools  will  move  on  if  some 
of  the  workmen  fall."64 

Soon  after  the  attack  on  Corliss,  the  Klan's  intimidation  was  felt 
again  in  nearby  Cedar  Grove,  Orange  County.  According  to  the  Decem- 
ber 22, 1869,  issue  oiThe  Friend,  the  teacher  was  run  off  from  a  Quaker- 
funded  school  of  forty-two  students.  A.  Burnette  Brown,  a  Yankee 
teacher  of  freedmen  in  Thomas ville,  Davidson  County,  wrote  a  letter 
published  in  the  same  issue  of  The  Friend  thanking  her  sponsors  for  the 
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opportunity  for  this  "errand  of  mercy  to  the  colored  people."65  This  was 
ironic,  for  less  than  two  months  later  she  was  threatened  by  a  group 
identifying  themselves  as  the  "Regulators."66 

Maine  native  Alfred  H.  Jones,  then  the  Philadelphia  Freedmen's 
Relief  Association's  superintendent  of  Friends  schools  in  the  region, 
intervened  swiftly  in  this  case  and  received  the  assurance  of  the 
Thomasville  city  fathers  that  the  threat  was  none  of  their  doing,  an 
unlikely  plea  given  the  usual  structure  of  the  local  resistance.  Historian 
Allen  Trelease  demonstrated  in  White  Terror  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
Klan-type  activity  in  this  area  at  that  time  was  masterminded,  incited, 
and  occasionally  even  carried  out  by  Bond's  conservatives,  the  leaders 
and  elite  planters  of  the  white  community.  As  Yardley  Warner  explained 
in  The  Friend,  there  was  "good  reason  to  believe  that  former  slave  owners 
abuse[d]  the  freedman  because  he  [was]  a  hateful  object  -  a  free  nigger 
[sic]."67  Regardless  of  their  actual  loyalties,  Thomasville's  leaders  were 
audience  to  Jones'  appeal  for  an  end  to  such  threats.  Using  a  slightly 
different  approach  than  Warner's,  Jones  claimed  that  his  teachers  were 
present  not  to  proselytize  or  meddle  in  politics  but  simply  as  "Christian 
missionaries  .  .  .  bringing  to  a  higher  plane  the  intellectual  and  moral 
condition  of  the  freedmen."68 

In  the  Schoolhouse  with  Freedmen 

Similar  common  school-style  rhetoric  was  to  be  found  in  descriptions 
of  the  classroom  created  by  these  teachers  and  their  students,  both  adult 
and  children.  The  Raleigh  Journal  of  Freedom  described  the  freedmen 
as  infected  with  a  "mania"  for  education.69  Butchart  says  the  freedmen 
"sought  schooling  for  the  skills  it  offered  and  the  liberation  they  hoped 
they  could  wring  from  it."70  The  missionary  teachers  took  this  energy  and 
directed  it  into  a  structure  and  onto  tasks  that  the  ideology  of  Horace 
Mann  and  the  faith  of  Quakerism  held  valuable. 

Although  the  schools  did  teach  "Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geometry, 
and  writing,"71  nearly  all  written  discussion  of  the  curriculum  focussed 
on  either  reading  (of  religious  texts  or  basic  readers)  or  moral  training. 
Alfred  Jones  evaluated  North  Carolina  freedmen's  schools  and  their 
teachers  in  terms  of  Protestant  spirituality.  He  proudly  described  to 
northern  associations  the  "good  moral  and  religious  influence"  of  the 
teachers.  Jones  proclaimed  that  the  vices  of  alcohol,  swearing,  and 
tobacco  were  nearly  unknown  amongst  his  pupils  while  "no  book  is  so 
highly  prized  by  them  as  the  Bible."72  In  keeping  with  this,  many  of  the 
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specific  appeals  from  teachers  for  school  supplies  published  in  The 
Friend  asked  for  Bibles  as  reading  materials.  In  the  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting  Minutes,  the  Bible  and  Tract  Committee  often  reported 
large  amounts  of  their  supplies  had  been  distributed  to  freedmen. 
Student  achievements  were  commonly  measured  in  terms  of  their  ability 
to  perform  spiritual  tasks  such  as  reciting  scripture.  "One  woman  [who] 
did  not  know  a  letter  in  the  alphabet  could  read  several  verses  in  the  New 
Testament  [after]  five  weeks."73 

Despite  this  spiritual  aspect  to  the  curriculum,  Butchart  notes  that 
amongst  the  non-secular  educators  "only  the  Quakers  resisted  the 
tendency  to  subordinate  the  freedmen  to  .  .  .  denominational  imperial- 
ism."74 Note  that  this  statement  implicitly  requires  the  "common"  school 
assumption  that  the  freedmen  students  were  Protestants  whose  beliefs 
were,  for  the  most  part,  not  challenged  by  the  religious  content  of  the 
daily  curriculum  described  above.  It  was  through  this  assumption  of 
commonality  that  Protestant  Southerners  were  easily  able  to  accept  the 
common  school's  religious  content  as  neutral  and  non-intrusive.  North 
Carolina's  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  J.  W.  Hood,  an  African 
American,  exemplified  this  pattern  as  he  praised  the  efforts  of  Quaker 
educators  of  freedmen  in  1869: 

Without  attempting  to  teach  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their  faith;  without 
any  apparent  desire  to  advance  the  interest  of  their  denomination,  they 
are  laboring  to  dispel  to  the  mist  of  ignorance  .  . .  the  Bible  is  introduced 
into  all  of  their  schools,  but  is  read  without  comment.  .  .  .  They  are 
particular  .  .  .  respecting  the  moral  character  of  their  teachers.  They 
require  of  the  teachers  as  much  care  for  the  moral  as  for  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  their  pupils.75 

Hood,  submitting  to  the  myth  of  commonality,  saw  no  explicit 
proselytizing  in  the  classroom  because  it  conformed  to  his  own  beliefs.  He 
failed  to  question  whether  the  school  and  curriculum  did  not  serve 
implicitly  to  proselytize  through  the  choice  of  the  Bible  (and  a  particular 
version  thereof)  for  reading  material,  the  emphasis  on  a  particular  moral 
character  and  development,  and  the  particular  "hidden  agenda"  built 
into  the  structure  of  the  school. 

The  most  active  year  for  Quaker-sponsored  freedmen  schools  in 
North  Carolina  according  to  Emma  King  was  1869  when  three  thousand 
students  were  enrolled  under  the  tutelage  of  forty  teachers.  (Presumably 
these  figures  count  both  adults  and  children  since  they  often  occupied 
the  same  classroom.)  The  next  year,  Superintendent  Tomlinson,  in  his 
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limited  capacity  as  overseer  of  a  subset  of  the  schools  reported  to  the 
North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  that  twenty-seven  schools  at  fourteen 
sites  serving  560  students  were  under  his  care.76  The  list  of  freedmen's 
school  sites  in  North  Carolina  and  Southern  Virginia  includes:77 


Back  Creek 

Dover 

JNew  Market 

JDUiiaio  r  ora. 

Fentress 

Providence 

Cedar  Grove 

Goldsboro 

Raleigh 

Centre 

Greensboro 

Rocky  River 

onapei  rim 

High  Point 

Rutherfordton 

L^narioixe 

Hillsborough 

Salem 

Clarksville,  VA 

Hopewell 

Salisbury 

Clover  Depot,  VA 

Lexington 

South  Fork 

Company  Shops 

Lincolnton 

Stout's  Chapel 

(Burlington) 

Madison 

Trinity 

Danville,  VA 

Milton 

Walnut  Cove 

Deep  Creek 

New  Bethel 

Warrenton 

Deep  River 

New  Garden 

Yanceyville 

As  the  missionary  schools  effort  evolved,  growing  numbers  of  black 
teachers  completed  their  schooling  and  went  on  to  educate  their  own 
people.  In  1869,  Alfred  Jones  wrote  in  The  Friend,  "the  freedmen  are  as 
anxious  as  ever  for  instruction  .  .  .  some  of  them  have  become  qualified 
to  teach."78  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  described  this  as  "the  greatest  step  .  .  .  the 
gift  of  New  England  to  the  South."79  This  was  vital  if  southern  black 
education  were  to  become  self-sustaining  before  the  end  of  northern 
missionary  instructor's  era.  In  July  1870,  J.  W.  Alford,  general  superin- 
tendent of  education  for  the  War  Department,  notified  the  association 
that  Freedmen's  Bureau  funding  for  the  schools  was  to  be  terminated. 
Alford  encouraged  the  Friends  to  struggle  on  with  their  work.80  By  1876, 
the  imminent  end  of  the  Reconstruction  era  and  a  new  awareness  of  the 
war  against  the  Native  Americans  on  the  western  frontier  after  Custer's 
defeat  at  Little  Big  Horn  shifted  the  attention  of  educators  away  from  the 
freedmen  and  toward  the  Indians.  Thus,  at  the  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  gained  ascendancy  over  the 
Committee  on  Freedmen.81  Also,  as  government-funded  public  school- 
ing based  in  the  common  school  model  was  organized  in  North  Carolina 
during  Reconstruction,  Friends'  and  other  missionaries'  schools  for 
freedmen  gradually  declined  and  had  ceased  for  the  most  part  by  the 
mid-1880s. 
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Nevertheless,  the  period  of  northern  Friends  education  of  North 
Carolina's  freedmen  and  Quaker  children  left  a  legacy  that  persists 
today:  the  southern  common  school.  Quaker  assent  to  the  common  school 
ideal  and  their  contribution  to  its  transplantation  into  the  South  is 
evidenced,  in  part,  by  the  very  existence  of  this  institution  wherein  I 
studied.  "The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro"  officially 
traces  its  ancestry  back  through  the  "North  Carolina  College  for  Women" 
to  the  "State  Normal  and  Industrial  School,"  founded  in  1891.82  This 
institution's  primary  mandate  was  the  training  of  women  to  become 
professional  teachers.  Note  that  the  concepts  of  "training"  and  "profes- 
sionalism" arose  from  Mann's  agenda  and  were  introduced  to  North 
Carolina  by  Joseph  Moore,  the  superintendent  of  Friends  schools  spon- 
sored by  the  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  immediately  after  the  war.  Moore 
wanted  to  create  a  trained  and  professional  corps  of  teachers  for  the 
association  schools  which  served  the  children  of  North  Carolina  Quak- 
ers. Therefore,  in  the  summer  of  1866,  he  began  the  first  of  many  annual 
summer  "normal  schools"  for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  By  1873,  the 
four  to  eight-week  Normal  Institute  was  attracting  public  and  private 
non-Quaker  educators  along  with  Quakers.  This  collaboration  contin- 
ued as  the  institute  rotated  between  various  locations  around  the  state 
until  1891.  At  that  time,  in  the  same  spirit  of  cooperation  between  Friend 
Mary  Mendenhall  Hobbs  and  non-Quaker  first  president  Charles  Duncan 
Mclver,  emerged  in  Greensboro  the  "State  Normal  and  Industrial 
School,"  replacing  the  summer  institutes.83 

In  the  World  of  Freedmen:  Yardley  Warner 

A  second  durable  result  of  the  era  is  also  found  in  Greensboro:  the 
area  of  Warner sville,  now  called  Five  Points.  Quaker  Yardley  Warner, 
a  native  of  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  mentioned  frequently 
through  this  narrative.  It  was  noted  earlier  that  his  motives  for  freedmen's 
education  ran  toward  the  political  rather  than  spiritual.  He  described 
his  purpose  to  be  an  effort  "to  have  at  hand  the  means  to  repel  the 
imputation  against  the  freedmen,  that  they  are  unfit  for  the  liberty 
which  is  the  rightful  boon  of  every  man."84  It  is  clear  that  Warner  gave 
more  than  simple  lip  service  to  the  most  challenging  mandates  of  George 
Fox  if  one  examines  Warner's  actions.  For  example,  he  undertook  his 
survey  of  the  condition  of  southern  blacks  during  the  Civil  War  at  great 
risk  to  his  own  life. 

Warner  was  an  educator,  but  he  did  not  limit  his  field  of  action  to  the 
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classroom,  school  building,  or  educational  committee.  Rather,  he  also 
felt  a  necessity  to  work  as  a  force  for  reform  in  the  larger  society  outside 
the  school.  When  most  others  had  given  up  hope  for  such  reform,  he 
attempted  to  redress  what  he  saw  as  the  freedmen' s  rightful  claim  upon 
the  economic  justice  so  cruelly  denied  them  by  society's  refusal  to  accept 
the  creation  of  a  black  yeomanry  through  land  reform.  During  the  period 
from  1866  to  1868,  Warner  and  his  wife,  Hannah,  acquired  approxi- 
mately thirty-five  acres  of  land  on  what  was  then  the  southern  edge  of 
Greensboro  at  their  own  expense  of  over  two  thousand  dollars  and 
transferred  the  title  to  the  Philadelphia  Friends  Freedmen's  Relief 
Association.  Upon  this  land,  using  a  long-term,  low-interest  credit  plan 
to  allow  freedmen  home  and  land  ownership,  Warner  created  a  "small- 
scale  experiment  in  planned  communities  and  land  reform."85  Warner 
"lived  as  a  pariah  with  the  Negroes  in  their  community,  started  a  school 
for  them  and  taught  in  it,  helped  establish  their  church"  and  encouraged 
the  growing  of  subsistence  foodstuffs  on  the  one-acre  lots.  Warners ville 
faced  resistance  from  Greensboro's  whites;  nevertheless,  by  the  1890s  it 
had  expanded  far  beyond  its  original  area.  A  system  of  universal 
education  was  soon  self-sustaining  as  a  majority  of  the  community's 
children  went  off  to  college  and  many  of  them  came  back  to  teach  the  next 
generation.  Apparently,  the  community  was  weakened  substantially  by 
the  early  1940s,  most  likely  due  to  the  Great  Migration  of  blacks  to 
northern  cities  and  industrial  jobs.86  Although  much  of  what  Warner 
accomplished  has  since  moved  into  history  and  memory,  he  had 
sparked  a  very  bright  light  indeed. 

Conclusions 

Warnersville  and  the  introduction  of  the  common  school  into  North 
Carolina  are  both  significant  results  of  the  northern  Quakers'  mission- 
ary zeal  during  Reconstruction.  One  legacy  that  they  did  not  leave, 
despite  the  fact  that  Friends  had  attributed  humanity  to  the  African 
American  long  before  most,  was  any  substantial  acceptance  of  freedmen 
into  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  South.  "Friends  have  not  carried  their 
doctrine  of  race  equality  to  its  logical  conclusion"  noted  Howard  Brinton.87 

Quakers  came  south  to  provide  relief  in  the  short  term  and  spiritual 
enlightenment,  practical  education,  and  political  empowerment  for  the 
long  run.  Friends  gave  substantial  material  aid  and,  by  all  accounts, 
used  the  common  school  model  well  in  bringing  a  moral  as  well  as 
subject-oriented  education  to  their  freedmen  pupils.  Unfortunately, 
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their  record  was  much  less  successful  in  achieving  their  political  agenda 
of  defending  freedmen's  rights.  A  program  based  in  common  schooling 
could  not  serve  as  a  panacea,  as  Mann's  rhetoric  claimed  it  to  be,  when 
working  within  an  economically  unjust  system  such  as  faced  the  land- 
less, undercapitalized,  largely  unskilled  freedmen.  Education  efforts 
alone  would  not  stop  the  tide  of  debt  peonage  and  Jim  Crow.  By  denying 
land  reform  and  offering  education  instead,  white  Americans  displayed 
what  Horace  Mann  Bond  called  the  most  "pathetic  faith  in  education  as 
the  lever  of  racial  progress."88  Similarly,  Ronald  Butchart  characterized 
this  education  as  a  deferment  tactic  "in  lieu  of  paying  [our  national] 
moral  debt"  of  economic  justice  to  the  freedmen.  Nevertheless,  the 
freedmen  knew  what  they  were  owed  and  what  they  needed  most:  land 
reform  and  self-sufficiency,  and  were  not  deceived  into  attributing  great 
instrumental  power  to  schooling.  It  was  not  until  the  rise  to  prominence 
of  Booker  T.  Washington  in  the  late  1800s  that  the  common  school  theme 
of  education  as  panacea  gained  currency  in  the  black  community,  claims 
Butchart.89  This  claim  would  have  to  be  moderated  by  the  current  view 
of  Washington  as  the  white  man's  official  African  American  spokesper- 
son at  a  time  when  there  was,  as  always,  a  diversity  of  opinions  as 
demonstrated  by  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois.90 

The  issue  of  the  instrumental  power  of  education  is  a  personal  one  for 
me  now.  My  decision  to  become  a  public  school  teacher  was  motivated  at 
the  time  by  two  explicit  conditions:  the  crisis  of  public  education  in 
America  and  my  personal  desire  to  work  for  reform  in  our  society.  Upon 
greater  reflection  during  the  writing  of  this  paper,  I  have  realized  that 
what  allowed  me  to  conclude  previously  that  I  could  find  fulfillment  in 
teaching  was  an  implicit,  socialized  belief  in  education  as  a  panacea  for 
societal  ills.  I  found  the  ghost  of  Horace  Mann  hiding  inside  of  me  and 
within  my  motives  for  becoming  a  teacher. 

In  this  context,  the  contrast  between  Yardley  Warner's  empower- 
ment through  economic  justice  versus  the  unrealized  hopes  of  most  other 
northern  Quaker  teachers  to  defend  freedmen's  rights  through  educa- 
tion forces  me  to  examine  my  own  motives  and  choices.  The  partial 
failure  of  the  Quakers'  common  schooling  of  freedmen  requires  that  I 
examine  deeply  my  own  faith  in  the  reconstructive  power  of  education. 
As  of  now,  I  can  hope  that  the  example  of  Yardley  Warner's  activism  both 
within  and  outside  the  classroom  might  present  an  acceptable  solution 
and  an  example  to  follow. 
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The  Springfield  Schools 
1775-1928 

by 

Brenda  G.  Haworth 

There  has  always  been  education,  informal  and  formal,  in  the 
Springfield  community  of  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina.  Quakers 
settled  this  area  around  1760  and  it  still  has  one  of  the  largest  popula- 
tions of  Quakers  in  the  United  States.  Quakers  have  been  strong 
supporters  of  education,  for  both  boys  and  girls.  In  his  book,  Guilford 
County,  NC:  A  Map  Supplement,  Fred  Hughes  stated  that  Guilford 
County's  literacy  rate  was  the  highest  of  any  of  the  piedmont  counties  he 
studied.  He  attributed  this  to  the  Quaker  influence.  He  found  Quaker 
men  and  women  were  generally  literate  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Of  all 
the  hundreds  of  Quaker  records  he  dealt  with,  only  twenty-two  Quakers 
signed  with  a  mark  rather  than  a  signature,  and  two  of  those  were  due 
to  infirmity.1 

In  the  eighteenth  century  each  home  was  a  school  and  for  many 
children  it  was  the  only  schooling  they  received.  Mothers  passed  their 
knowledge  on  to  their  children.  Parents  who  could  read  and  write  wanted 
their  children  to  be  educated  at  least  to  the  same  level  as  they  were. 

When  formal  education  began  at  Springfield  is  not  known.  Four 
different  sources  give  four  different  years.  There  is  a  picture  in  the 
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Springfield  Museum  of  a  log  building  identified  as  the  first  community 
school,  located  three-fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  the  meeting  house  in  1775. 
The  date  of  the  deed  for  the  meeting  house  property,  bought  from  Henry 
Thornburg,  is  June  6,  1786. 2  The  cornerstone  of  the  last  Springfield 
school  gives  1789  as  the  date  for  the  first  Springfield  school. 

When  John  J.  Blair,  historian,  curator,  and  educator,  presented  a 
program  on  schools  to  the  Springfield  Memorial  Association  in  1918,  he 
sketched  the  first  school  and  dated  it  1791/92.  Pictured  was  a  chinked  log 
building,  nearly  square,  with  one  chimney.  It  had  two  doors,  one  on  the 
north  side  and  one  on  the  south.  There  were  no  glass  windows  although 
there  were  probably  some  openings  covered  by  wooden  shutters.  The 
seats  were  log  slab  benches  with  no  backs.3 

The  first  mention  of  a  school  in  the  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting 
minutes  appears  in  Tenth  month  1804. 4  At  that  time  members  decided 
it  was  "needful  for  Friends  to  be  more  careful  in  that  respect  [i.e., 
education  of  children],  and  agree  to  propose  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  that 
it  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  and  agree  with  a  School-Master  and 
form  a  plan  of  Discipline  for  said  school,  and  also  to  prepare  a  House  or 
Houses  for  Boarders.  .  .  ."  The  committee  comprised  Moses  Hoggatt, 
Matthew  Coffin,  Josiah  Tomlinson,  John  Rudduck,  Thomas  Beard, 
Nathan  Hunt,  and  Thomas  Kersey. 

In  Fourth  month  1805,  the  monthly  meeting  recommended  "the 
Schooling  of  some  of  Asa  Arnolds  children  and  some  of  Moses 
Mendenhals."5  In  Fifth  month  members  directed  "that  a  subscription  be 
made  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  work."6  In  Sixth  month  five  acres  of  land 
"joining  this  Meeting-house  Lot"  were  donated  by  Caleb  Reece  and  John 
Nixon,  "for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Society."  Moses  Hoggatt,  John 
Rudduck,  Matthew  Coffin,  Nathan  Hunt,  Josiah  Tomlinson,  Samuel 
Millikan,  Isaac  Mendenhall,  and  William  Tomlinson  were  appointed  to 
superintend,  order,  and  direct  the  school  "as  they  may  think  best." 7  The 
minutes  of  Tenth  month  1805  state:  "This  Meeting  thinks  it  Necessary 
to  provide  a  Stove  for  the  use  of  the  school."8 

In  about  1820,  Springfield  established  a  First  day  school,  also  called 
Sabbath  school,  the  forerunner  of  the  Sunday  school.  Begun  by  Abigail 
Albertson  in  her  home,  Springfield  tradition  claims  that  it  was  the  first 
Sunday  school  organized  in  North  Carolina.9  After  it  grew  too  big  for  the 
Albertson  home,  the  school  was  moved  the  short  distance  to  Springfield 
Meeting  House.  The  First  day  school  lasted  all  day  Sunday  and  was  the 
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only  schooling  for  some  children.  It  was  begun  to  fill  in  the  educational 
crack  through  which  fell  the  poor  and  the  orphans.  It  also  was  intended 
to  keep  children  occupied  on  Sunday. 

The  First  day  school  used  spellers  and  textbooks  and  Bibles  just  as  in 
the  regular  schools.  The  schedule  was  also  similar  to  regular  schools 
with  the  children  bringing  their  midday  meals.  There  were  even  exami- 
nations at  the  close  of  a  six-month  session.  Most  meetings  set  up 
libraries,  and  the  First  day  schools  used  them.  Later  the  First  day  school 
just  occupied  Sunday  mornings.  Students  arrived  at  8:00  A.M.  and 
studied  and  worked  until  10:30  A.M.  when  school  adjourned  for  meeting 
for  worship. 

Formal  weekday  schooling  at  Springfield  seems  to  have  been  inter- 
mittent. In  the  1830s,  the  minutes  read  as  if  the  meeting  was  still  trying 
to  establish  a  school.  In  1831:  "The  overseers  to  whom  the  care  of  schools 
was  referred  report  there  are  three  schools  kept  within  the  verge  of  this 
monthly  meeting,  two  of  which  are  taught  by  members  of  our  society,  all 
of  which  are  in  a  mixed  state  and  none  of  them  under  the  direction  of  the 
monthly  meeting."10  "Mixed"  in  this  case  does  not  refer  to  black/  white  or 
even  male/female,  but  to  Quaker/non-Quaker.  One  reason  Quakers 
were  anxious  to  set  up  their  own  schools  was  to  shield  their  children  from 
the  "corrupt  ways  and  fashions"  of  the  world.  Some  Quakers  wrote  their 
own  textbooks,  there  being  no  acceptable  ones  in  existence.11 

In  1832  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting  decided  to  set  up  a  school  and 
to  collect  subscriptions  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  teacher.  By  the  time  of  the 
monthly  meeting  in  Sixth  month,  $155  had  been  raised  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  "look  out"  a  teacher.  In  the  next  month  the  committee 
recommended  Solomon  Hunt  "who  offers  his  service  to  teach  a  school  for 
the  space  of  six  months  for  $87V2."  The  school  was  in  operation  by  the 
monthly  meeting  held  on  eighth  day,  Eighth  month  1832.  The  minutes 
of  tenth  day,  Tenth  month  reported  that  the  average  number  of  scholars 
was  twenty-eight  with  the  number  varying  each  day  from  eight  to  forty- 
four.  It  was  noted,  "The  school  appears  to  be  as  well  regulated  as  could 
be  expected  when  the  attendance  of  the  scholars  is  so  irregular."  By 
Third  month  1833  the  report  was  that  "the  profit  arising  from  [the] 
school  [was]  $10.40." 

As  noted  before,  the  Springfield  School  was  irregular;  it  was  not  held 
every  year.  In  1836  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  record  that  the  meeting 
had  refunded  school  money  because  the  committee  could  not  agree  on  a 
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plan  for  a  school  "that  will  be  likely  to  be  to  general  satisfaction."12 

Early  in  1839  the  meeting  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
response  to  direction  from  the  yearly  meeting  Advices  of  1838  concerning 
the  state  of  schools  under  the  meeting's  care  and  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age.13  In  Eighth  month  the  committee  made  its  report  and 
recommended  building  a  new  school  house.  A  lot  had  been  selected,  ". . . 
land  whereon  the  Sanderson  house  formerly  stood  for  a  sight  [site]."14  In 
1846  the  meeting  was  still  talking  about  a  school  "at  this  place  if  way 
should  open."  We  assume  way  did  open  in  the  next  year  or  two  for  the 
second  school  house.  John  J.  Blair,  in  his  talk  to  the  Springfield 
Memorial  Association  in  1918,  displayed  a  drawing  of  a  second  school 
house  based  on  a  description  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Tomlinson  and  dated  1847/48. 

The  period  from  1861-1865  in  North  Carolina  was  a  bleak  time  for 
education  and  a  bleak  time  for  living  in  general.  Quakers,  along  with 
everyone  else,  were  affected  by  the  war  in  hundreds  of  ways.  Schooling 
was  interrupted  at  Springfield  as  elsewhere.  The  school  reemerged  after 
the  war,  mainly  through  the  generosity  and  talents  of  the  Baltimore 
Friends  who  had  organized  as  the  Association  to  Advise  and  Assist 
Southern  Friends,  under  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  Francis  T. 
King,  a  Quaker  philanthropist  of  Baltimore.  First  Joseph  Moore  of 
Earlham  College,  then  Allen  Jay,  a  Quaker  minister  from  Ohio,  were 
brought  in  to  organize  and  oversee  the  building  up  of  schools  for  Friends 
in  North  Carolina.  Among  these  schools  was  the  third  Springfield  school 
house,  a  wood  building  with  modern  windows  and  doors. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  assist  the  Baltimore 
Association  in  the  management  of  the  schools  of  the  monthly  meeting 
reported  to  Springfield  meeting  on  Eleventh  month  13,  1867  as  follows: 

There  has  been  three  schools  in  operation  during  the  year  under  the 
direction  of  the  Baltimore  Association  superintended  by  our  Friend 
Joseph  Moore,  viz.  one  at  Springfield  taught  by  Alpheus  L.  Mendenhall, 
for  the  space  of  about  six  months,  numbering  84  scholars,  65  of  whom 
were  members  of  our  society,  the  second  taught  by  Franklin  S.  Blair  at 
Oak  Forest  for  the  space  of  about  six  months  numbering  48  scholars.  Of 
that  number  37  were  members  of  our  society.  The  third,  taught  by  Jabez 
Mendenhall  at  Pine  woods  meeting  house  for  the  space  of  three  months, 
numbering  32  scholars.  Of  that  number  15  were  members  of  our  society 
making  in  the  whole  164  children  taught  and  of  that  number  15  were 
members  of  our  society. 

The  minutes  go  on  to  state  that  the  schools  were  well  managed  with 
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a  high  moral  standard.  A  portion  of  scripture  was  read  and  studied  each 
day. 

From  Allen  Jay's  autobiography  we  can  get  a  glimpse  of  the  uphill 
battle  he  had,  trying  to  shape  the  youth  of  1869.  He  says  that  he  had  to: 

use  such  profound  subjects  as  telling  the  young  men  that  they  should  do 
the  milking  rather  than  making  their  mothers  and  sisters  do  this  work 
and  they  should  carry  in  the  wood,  and  that  they  should  permit  their 
mothers  to  sit  down  at  the  table  when  there  was  not  room  for  all,  and  how 
hurtful  was  the  use  of  tobacco.15 

As  for  the  girls,  Allen  Jay  told  them  to: 

sweep  up  the  ashes  in  the  corner  of  the  fireplaces  as  well  as  in  the  front, 
and  to  stand  the  broom  up  on  its  handle  rather  than  to  let  it  lie  on  the  floor. 
I  tried  to  tell  them  how  they  spoiled  their  looks  by  dipping  snuff. 

He  concludes: 

Those  lectures  were  not  in  vain.  Soon  the  time  came  when,  as  I  went  into 
a  schoolroom,  all  the  snuff  brushes  would  disappear  and  the  boys'  tobacco 
pushed  out  of  sight.16 

Allen  Jay's  account  describes  a  rough  and  primitive  existence.  But  an 
article  in  the  Friends'  Review  showed  a  different  viewpoint  from  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  After  he  reviewed  the  Model 
Farm  project,  he  said: 

I  must  not  forget  to  add  that,  in  connection  with  this  model  farm,  a  school 
system  has  been  established,  with  teachers  from  the  North.  I  was  present 
at  the  assemblage  of  the  young  people,  and  I  must  confess  that  their 
progress  has  been  so  marked  that  I  ceased  to  forget  [sic]  that  I  was  in 
benighted  North  Carolina;  indeed,  their  appearance,  dress  and  language 
were  similar  to  what  would  be  presented  in  Central  New  York  or  in 
Northern  Ohio.17 

In  1865  the  Baltimore  Association  began  a  Normal  School  at  Spring- 
field. During  the  summer  when  the  regular  school  was  not  in  session, 
there  was  a  course  to  train  men  and  women  how  to  teach  and  to  prepare 
them  to  be  licensed  to  teach.  Many  teachers  had  no  more  specialized 
training  than  one  session  at  a  Normal  School.  Before  the  Normal 
Schools,  teachers  were  simply  students  who  had  more  education  than 
their  pupils.18 

Isaac  Clarkson  Blair  (1843-1933)  had  been  a  student  at  Trinity 
College  at  present-day  Trinity,  North  Carolina  for  a  short  while.  Then 
he  enrolled  in  the: 
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.  .  .first  Normal  School  held  at  Springfield  under  the  direction  of  the 
Baltimore  Association  of  Friends.  At  the  close  of  the  session,  much  to  his 
surprise,  his  name  was  read  out  with  an  assignment  to  the  Rocky  River 
School  in  Alamance  County.  With  much  apprehension  he  accepted  the 
position  and  organized  and  conducted  his  first  school  with  notable 
success.19 

Henry  Voncannon  was  another  who  attended  the  Springfield  Normal 
School.  Then  he  taught  school  in  a  one-room  school  house  behind 
Arthur's  Pharmacy  on  South  Main  Street  in  High  Point.20 

A  Normal  School  was  operated  by  the  Baltimore  Association  and  then 
by  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  until  the  1870s  when  the  county 
boards  of  education  and  the  state  began  to  take  more  of  the  responsibil- 
ity. It  was  held  at  Springfield  in  1866,  1868-1870,  and  in  1872;  and  at 
other  locations  in  1867,  1871,  and  1873.  By  then  the  school  had  served 
the  purpose  of  reuniting  and  reinspiring  North  Carolina  Friends  and 
laid  the  groundwork  for  public  education.  One  outcome,  in  part,  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Women's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina (now  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro)  which  opened 
in  1891  as  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College.21 

The  last  school  at  Springfield  was  built  in  1907.  It  was  a  two-story 
brick  building,  across  the  driveway  from  the  current  museum  building. 
Sometime  between  1907  and  1915,  this  school  became  part  of  the  newly 
established  Guilford  County  school  system.  Grades  one  through  seven 
were  taught  there  by  a  staff  of  about  five  men  and  women,  usually 
women.  The  8:00  A.M.  to  4:00  P.M.  school  day  included  lessons  in 
reading,  arithmetic,  spelling,  writing,  history,  and  geography.  There 
were  visiting  teachers  such  as  Elva  and  John  J.  Blair.  After  completing 
the  seventh  grade,  a  student  could  continue  at  High  Point  High  School. 

There  are  still  vivid  memories  in  the  Springfield  community  of  this 
school.  Most  of  the  students  walked  on  dirt  roads  to  and  from  school, 
carrying  their  lunches  and  books.  The  Clodfelters  who  operated  the 
Model  Dairy  Farm  put  all  four  of  their  youngsters  on  the  back  of  their 
gentle  old  horse.  After  the  children  got  off  at  school,  the  horse  ambled 
back  home.22  The  recollections  of  Mrs.  G.  H.  Kearns  and  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Mattocks  as  reported  in  The  History  of  the  High  Point  Public  Schools  give 
a  further  view  of  the  school  in  those  long  ago  days: 

The  original  school  house  was  a  one  room  log  cabin.  The  church  and  school 
were  named  for  the  seven  springs  around  the  area.  The  highlight  of  the 
day  was  for  the  students  to  march  in  a  group  down  to  a  spring  for  water. 
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There  was  just  one  dipper  but  it  was  always  made  of  a  gourd  since  "gourds 
can't  carry  germs."  Often  when  a  big  rain  would  come  the  children 
couldn't  attend  school  because  of  the  swollen  streams  near  the  school  site. 
After  some  time  the  fathers  built  a  foot  bridge  to  take  place  of  the  stepping 
stones.  When  the  frame  building  replaced  the  log  cabin  a  well  was  dug  in 
front  of  the  building.  The  boys . . .  [sat]  on  one  side  of  the  room  and  the  girls 
on  the  other.  Shelves  were  built  all  around  the  walls  to  take  care  of  the 
lunch  buckets  or  baskets.  Often  if  there  were  several  children  in  school 
from  one  family  the  mother  would  "pack  a  basket"  rather  than  so  many 
buckets. 

Recess  was  the  time  for  baseball,  eat  ball,  or  lots  for  the  boys  while  the 
girls  would  play  tap  hand,  jump  the  rope,  or  build  a  play  house  in  the 
thicket.  Because  of  the  differences  in  ages  a  fight  was  not  an  unusual 
occurrence  so  the  three  Rs  were  taught  often  embellished  by  a  whipping 
from  the  master's  rod  for  the  unruly  ones  who  failed  to  conform  to  his 
standards  of  deportment.23 

The  Springfield  School  continued  until  all  of  its  students  were 
assigned  to  the  Allen  Jay  School  in  the  fall  of  1928.  The  Springfield 
Meeting  minutes  for  Fourth  month  1929  note:  "The  treasurer  is  directed 
to  pay  $100  to  the  County  School  Board  for  one  acre  (more  or  less)  of  land 
on  which  the  Springfield  School  building  is  located.  This  amount  to  be 
paid  when  the  deed  is  ready."  The  minutes  of  the  next  month  record  that 
the  money  was  paid  and  noted  that  the  building  had  been  sold  previously 
to  J.  Edward  Millikan  and  Melvin  Briles.24 

David  Hunt,  son  of  Thomas  Thornburg  and  Nancy  D.  Stockton  Hunt, 
and  grandson  of  Nathan  and  Prudence  Thornburg  Hunt,  born  in  1825, 
wrote  his  reminiscences  of  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  both  student 
and  teacher,  in  letters  to  Emma  Blair  for  her  use  during  the  centennial 
celebration  of  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting  in  1890.  His  poignant  memory 
of  a  formative  experience  in  the  school  is  as  follows: 

Among  my  school  mates  in  the  old  log  school  house  at  Springfield  was  a 
little  lame  boy  by  the  name  of  Charlie  Hiatt.  He  had  had  a  white  swelling 
and  lost  the  use  of  his  knee,  and  his  leg  was  drawn  up  so  as  to  make  him 
walk  very  lame.  He  had  gotten  entirely  over  his  disease  except  his 
crooked  leg.  He  was  naturally  a  very  buoyant  jolly  boy  and  dearly  loved 
to  play.  Just  in  front  of  the  old  school  house  was  a  small  bit  of  old  field 
where  we  used  to  play  town  ball. . . .  Charlie  always  loved  to  be  chosen  on 
one  side  or  the  other  and  always  did  the  very  best  he  could.  One  day  he 
and  I  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  game.  It  had  been  a  very  close  contest, 
and  the  result  rested  on  Charlie  and  myself.  He  had  hit  the  ball  with  the 
bat  and  I  had  caught  it.  Just  at  that  moment  the  school  bell  rang.  Charlie 
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had  started  for  the  base  and  if  I  could  hit  him  the  game  was  mine.  So  he 
ran  limping  to  the  base.  I  threw  the  ball  with  all  the  might  I  could.  I  was 
so  excited  that  I  was  mad  clear  through.  I  wanted  to  hit  him  and  hurt  him. 
The  ball  had  scarcely  left  my  hand  till  I  felt  that  in  my  anxiety  to  hurt  him, 
I  had  wronged  him.  He  gained  the  game,  but  I  felt  instantly  ashamed  of 
myself.  We  all  started  to  the  school  house  and  soon  were  seated  and  all 
studying  as  usual  except  myself.  I  kept  looking  over  my  book  all  the 
afternoon  at  poor  little  Charlie  and  feeling  terribly  mean.  I  resolved  when 
school  broke  I'd  go  to  him  and  tell  him  how  I  felt  and  ask  his  forgiveness. 
The  moment  school  was  out  I  rushed  to  the  door  and  took  a  stand  near  a 
big  oak  tree  just  before  the  door.  Charlie  soon  came  limping  out.  I 
hesitated.  He  started  off  down  the  hill  toward  your  house.  I  stood 
irresolute  and  watched  him.  I  saw  him  cross  the  branch  with  the  large 
number  of  others  going  that  way  to  their  homes.  ...  I  then  turned  and 
marched  slowly  and  sadly  home,  feeling  that  I  had  wronged  poor  little 
lame  Charlie.  I  said  to  myself  many  times  that  night  that  I  would  ask  his 
forgiveness  in  the  morning.  Morning  came  and  when  school  had  set  all 
were  in  their  seats  except  poor  little  Charlie.  A  hundred  times  that  day 
I  looked  at  that  vacant  seat  and  longed  to  see  him  and  tell  him  how  mean 
I  felt  because  I  had  tried  to  hurt  him.  Word  came  next  morning  that  little 
Charlie  was  very  sick  and  again  all  the  long  day  I  looked  at  the  vacant  seat 
and  longed  that  I  could  tell  him  how  bad  I  felt.  The  week  passed  away  and 
seventh  day  came.  As  I  was  upstairs  in  my  home  I  heard  Henry  Howard 
speak.  I  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  He  had  a  little  stick  just  the 
length  of  poor  little  Charlie  and  was  telling  father  that  he  was  to  be  buried 
next  day.  I  threw  myself  upon  the  bed  and  wept  a  long  long  time.  Next  day 
as  I  stood  by  the  open  grave  and  saw  them  lower  the  little  coffin  into  the 
last  resting  place  none  wept  more  sincerely  than  I  did.  .  .  .  Hundreds  of 
times  since  that  day  as  I  have  thought  over  the  sad  affair,  I  have  found 
myself  weeping  as  I  did  that  day  at  little  Charlie's  grave  and  have  said 
to  myself  when  I  die  and  pass  into  the  eternal  world,  one  of  the  first 
persons  I  shall  seek  out  will  be  poor  little  Charlie  Hiatt  and  tell  him  how 
mean  I  felt  for  trying  to  hurt  him  because  he  was  rejoicing  in  getting  the 
game. 

It  has  been  a  lesson  to  me  all  of  my  life  and  I  have  always  from  that  day 
to  this  time  tried  to  do  to  others  as  I'd  have  them  do  to  me.  Draw  such  a 
lesson  from  this  as  thee  can  for  thy  Sabbath  School,  and  assure  them  that 
many  a  lesson  has  been  learned  about  old  Springfield  beside  those 
contained  in  School  books. 
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Appendix  I 

Springfield  School  Teachers 


Abigail  Albertson 
W.  A.  Bevins 
Elva  Blair  (visiting 

teacher) 
Emma  Blair 
Isaac  Clarkson  Blair 
J.  Winston  Blair 
John  Blair  (visiting 

teacher) 
Martha  E.  Blair 
Jonathan  Bond 
Nina  Millikan  Cooke 
Mayme  M.  Ellis 
Julius  English 
Mr.  Farlow 
Miss  Greenway 
Mrs.  Rob  Hardin 
Mrs.  Leon  Harper 


Dovie  Hayworth 
Mrs.  Hill 

Mahlon  Hoggett,  Jr. 
Mary  E.  Hollingsworth 
David  N.  Hunt 
Solomon  Hunt 
Rosa  Mae  Ingram 
John  Jackson 
G.  H.  Kearns 
Miss  Keever 
Mrs.  Keller 
Martha  Kendall 
Mary  Kendall 
Esther  Kersey 
Henry  Kersey 
Etta  Lednum 
David  Marshall 
Amanda  Richardson 


Mattocks 

Alpheus  L.  Mendenhall 

Joseph  Moore 

John  Newman 

William  P.  Ragan 

Lindley  (L.M.H.) 
Reynolds 

Mrs.  Teague 

Mrs.  Thigpen 

Allen  J.  Tomlinson 

Ruby  Thurber 
Vuncannon 

Letitia  Weatherly 

Mrs.  Margaret  Weath- 
erman 

Mary  Welker 

William  Wiltsie 

Miss  Zimmerman 


Springfield  School  Principals 

W.  A.  Bevins  Margaret  Perryman  Mr.  J.  S.  Teague 

Edgar  Farlow  Grady  Ring  George  Welker 

Solomon  Hunt  Deborah  A.  Stein 


*  The  lists  of  teachers  and  students  were  compiled  from  various  sources, 
including  interviews.  No  master  list  exists.  Unfortunately,  dates  were  not 
included  in  most  cases.  The  lists  are  partial  and  tentative. 
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Appendix  II 

Partial  List  of  Students  of  Springfield  Schools,  1775-1928 


A 

Mattie  Adams 
Moses  Adams 
Beulah  Turner 

Albertson 
Samuel  Allen 
Hannah  Anderson 
Martha  Ragan 

Armfield 
Bonnie  Auman 

B 

Charlie  Baker 
Ernest  Baker 
George  Baker 
Grace  Baker 
John  Baker 
Ora  Hayworth  Baker 
Delia  Emma  Barbee 
Sally  Bell 

Rosa  Hayworth  Bevill 
Jennie  Welborn  Bivens 
I.  Clarkson  Blair 
J.  Winston  Blair 
John  J.  Blair 
Orville  Blair 
Solomon  Blair 
William  A.  Blair 
Berta  Blaylock 
Edward  Blaylock 
Eldora  Blaylock 
Kary  Blaylock 
Mamie  Blaylock 
Corinna  Bodenheimer 
Ira  Bouldin 
Clyde  Boulding 
Lelia  Bowens 
Boyd  Boyles 
Hallie  Hayworth 
Brower 


Louise  Brower 

Cleo  Brown 

Dolly  Brown 

Don  Brown 

Faye  Brown 

Joe  Brown 

John  Brown 

Margie  Brown 

Earl  Bundy 

Edna  Bundy 

Emmit  Bundy 

Stacey  Bundy 

William  Gurney  Bundy 

C 

Ernest  Carrol 
Perdia  Carrol 
Otis  Cement 
Carl  Church 
Francis  Church 
Lurana  Church 
Margaret  Robertson 

Clapp 
Pies  Clark 
Lila  Bud  Clinard 
Billy  Clodfelter 
Bruce  Clodfelter 
Henry  Hazel  Clodfelter 
Lloyd  Clodfelter 
Lyle  Clodfelter 
Pauline  Clodfelter 
Violet  Clodfelter 
Nina  Millikan  Cooke 
Opal  Robertson 

Copeland 
May  Corder 
Laura  Nixon  Coval 
Douglas  Cox 
Helen  Cox 


Ray  Cox 

Robert  Cox 

Earl  Creasey 

Ernest  Creasey 

Harold  Creasey 

Arnold  Culler 

Vida  Clodfelter  Curry 

D 

Franklin  Davis 
Gertie  Davis 
Hurley  Davis 
John  Davis 
Mary  Davis 
Tersa  Davis 
Mattie  Davidson 
Doc  Deaton 
Red  Deaton 
Thelma  Dorsett 
Alice  Baker  Doss 
Carl  Driver 
Earl  Driver 
Eddie  Driver 

E 

Benjamin  Edwards 
Charlie  Edwards 
Clark  Elder 
George  Elder 
Benjamin  Thomas 

English 
Cora  English 
Frank  English 
Jelia  English 
John  English 
Merley  English 

F 

David  Farlow 
Wilson/Winslow  Farlow 
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Houston  Ferguson 

Ellen  Sink  Flannaken 

Myrtle  Reddick  Folwell 

Leona  Foust 

Cyrus  P.  Frazier 

Florence  Frye 

Ellen  Hammond  Futrell 

G 

Abbie  Giles 

Frances  Giles 

Grace  Giles 

Horace  Giles 

Jess  Giles 

Lena  Giles 

Paul  Giles 

Ray  Giles 

Will  Giles 

Myrtle  Goins 

Mary  Albertson  Gordon 

Myrtle  Bundy 

Greenway 
Virgie  Bundy 

Greenway 
Greer  Griffin 
Mallie  Griffin 
Talton  Griffin 
Tom  Griffin 
Elsy  Grissom 
W.  E.  Grissom 
David  Gurley 

H 

Martha  Tomlinson 

Petty  Hannah 
Bessie  Hanner 
Iza  Hanner 
Marvin  Hanner 
Rhetta  English  Hardin 
Ellanora  Harris 
Herbert  Harris 
Alma  Hayworth 
Charlie  Hayworth 


Chester  Hayworth 
Ethel  Hayworth 
Francis  Hayworth 
Gertrude  Hayworth 
Maggie  Hayworth 
Mary  Hayworth 
Mattie  Hayworth 
Minnie  Hayworth 
Myron  Hayworth 
Orvie  Hayworth 
Raymond  Hayworth 
Rebecca  Hayworth 
Robert  Douglas 

Hayworth 
Rosa  Hayworth 
Tommie  Hayworth 
Tomnie  E.  Hayworth 
Thomas  M.  Hewett 
Charlie  Hiatt 
Eugene  Hiatt 
Mary  Gray  Hilton 
Mary  Kanoy  Hines 
Louella  Hinshaw 
Russell  Hinshaw 
Edward  Hodgin 
Nereus  Hodgin 
Bonnie  Holmes 
Ralph  Holmes 
Sam  Holmes 
Tom  Holmes 
Charlie  Holt 
Lizzy  Holt 
Nicholas  Holt 
Walter  Holt 
William  Holt 
Louise  Thurber 

Honeycutt 
Lorena  Reynolds 

Hoskins 
Harriet  Hough 
Helen  Rice  Hough 
Lizzie  Reddick  Hough 
Susan  Hough 


Clara  Hubbard 
Dwight  Hussey 

I 

James  Inscore 
Mamie  Ivy 

J 

Edith  Milliken  James 
Sallie  Jarman 
Everett  Jenkins 
Lizzie  Jenkins 
Alma  Hayworth 

Johnson 
Bessie  Hayworth 

Johnson 
Clarence  Johnson 
Lee  Johnson 
Phofl  Johnson 
Robert  Johnson 
Ruth  Reddick  Johnson 
Sadie  Johnson 
Velna  Reddick  Johnson 
Clarence  Jones 
David  Jordan 

K 

Monroe  Kanoy 
Edward  Kearns 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Kearns 
Jimmie  Kearns 
Nannie  Kearns 
Thurlow  Kearns 
Delia  King 
Ella  King 
Elizabeth  Royals 
Koontz 

L 

Nancy  Lee 
Eddie  Leonard 
George  Leonard 
Leslie  Leonard 
Erland  Lewallen 
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Ethel  Lewallen 

P,Q 

Hazel  Yarborough 

Fred  Lewallen 

Henry  Parker 

Robertson 

Gertie  Lewallen 

Scott  Parker 

Sid  Robertson 

James  Little 

John  Parrish 

Willie  Robertson 

Neta  Little 

Faye  Payne 

Flora  Robinson 

Maurice  Robertson 

Violet  Payne 

Willie  Robinson 

Lowe 

Laura  Petty 

Aubrey  Royals 

M 

John  Watson  Perry 

Boyd  Royals 

Ruby  Cox  Phillips 

Herbert  Royals 

GertrudeHayworth 

Leo  Pope 

Kenneth  Royals 

Macon 

May  Pope 

Carrie  Marsh 

Bertha  Giles  Primm 

S 

Flora  Marsh 

Dot  Purdue 

Ruth  Cox  Sawyer 

Myrtle  Marsh 

Luther  Purdue 

Clyde  Seagraves 

William  Marshburn 

Wade  Sechrest 

Louise  Matthews 

R 

Walter  Sechrest 

Amanda  Richardson 

Ada  Coffin  Ragan 

Ava  Shackle 

Mattocks 

Homer  Ragan 

Clementine  Shackle 

Josie  T.  Mauney 

Kate  Ragan 

Richard  Shackle 

Elizabeth  Voncannon 

James  L.  Ragan 

Debbie  Hayworth  Shaw 

McNeil 

Arnie  Reaves 

Catherine  Reddick 

Essie  Baker  Meacham 

Charles  Reddick 

Shepherd 

Adaliza  Mendanhall 

Dan  Reddick 

Julie  Shoe 

Dora  Mendenhall 

David  Reddick 

Ethel  Sillmon 

Eli  Mendenhall 

Haul  Reddick 

Ida  Sillmon 

George  Mendenhall 

Lester  Reddick 

Jane  Slaydon 

John  Mendenhall 

Myrtle  Reddick 

Ben  Sledge 

Josie  Mendenhall 

Robert  Reddick 

Alma  Smith 

Velna  Mendenhall 

Ruth  Reddick 

Amos  Smith 

Charles  Miller 

Van  Reddick 

Artie  Albertson  Smith 

Elsie  Miller 

Woodrow  Reddick 

Belleville  Smith 

Willie  Miller 

Stacy  Bundy  Reece 

Connie  Smith 

Edith  Millikan 

Violet  Millikan  Reece 

Eddie  Smith 

Jessie  Millikan 

Jesse  Reynolds 

Herbert  Smith 

Bess  Moffitt 

Blair  Richardson 

Ida  Smith 

N 

Fred  Richardson 

Jennie  Smith 

John  Richardson 

Julie  Smith 

IV/Ta tv  Niynn 
iv±<xi  y  J.1IA.LIII 

Tom  Richardson 

Lena  Smith 

0 

Annie  Robbins 

Lessie  Smith 

Grace  Wood  Oglesby 

Jessie  Lee  Royals 

Ray  Smith 

Lucille  Griffin  Oliver 

Roberts 

Sallie  Smith 

Lillian  Earl  Voncannon 

Carrie  Robertson 

Tommy  Smith 

Ozment 

Gilbert  Robertson 

Willie  Smith 
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Zula  Smith 
George  Snider 
John  Snider 
Minnie  Snider 
Melton  Snyder 
Ross  Spencer 
Ruth  Spoon 

Ada  Elliott  Lee  Stanley 
Annas  Stout 
Lydia  Stuart 
Nathan  Stuart 
Bertie  Swiggett 
Cora  Swiggett 
Eva  Swiggett 
John  Swiggett 
Verta  Swiggett 
Willie  Swiggett 
Ruby  Sykes 

T 

Ernest  Taylor 
Grace  Rice  Thomas 
Earl  Thurber 
Hazel  Thurber 
Jerry  Thurber 


Myrtle  Thurber 
A.  U.  Tomlinson 
Dr.  J.  M.  Tomlinson 
William  Sidney 

Tomlinson 
Everett  Trotter 

U,  V 

George  Henry 

Voncannon 
Ruby  Thurber 

Voncannon 

W,X 

Kathleen  Wall 
Delia  Walton 
Homer  Walton 
Linville  Walton 
Willie  Walton 
Eula  Weaver 
Eva  Weaver 
James  Weaver 
Jennie  Weaver 
Myrtle  Weaver 
Oris  Weaver 
Rachel  Weaver 


Cleo  Welborn 
Harold  Welborn 
Iris  Welborn 
Terry  Welborn 
Myrtle  Whitehead 
Troy  Willett 
Lena  Wilson 
Alma  Smith  Winslow 
Bulah  Winslow 
Mary  Winslow 
Oscar  Winslow 
Sadie  Winslow 
Donald  Wood 
Myrtle  Wood 
Ruth  Robertson 

Woodard 
William  Worth 
Alec  Wray 

Y,Z 

Stanton  Yarborough 
Claude  Younts 
Florence  Younts 
Herb  Younts 
Mary  Younts 
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Leader  Among  Friends  in  the  Civil  War  Era 

by 

Seth  B.  Hinshaw 

The  accomplishments  of  Isham  Cox  during  and  following  the  crucial 
years  of  the  Civil  War  were  characterized  by  Dorothy  Lloyd  Gilbert  as 
"The  Miracle  of  Isham  Cox."1  Indeed  he  did  play  a  vital  part  in  the 
continued  existence  of  New  Garden  Boarding  School,  now  Guilford 
College,  and  in  the  renewal  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  after  the 
devastating  years  of  the  Civil  War.  He  should  be  remembered  with 
gratitude  during  the  present  tercentenary  celebration,  Vision  400. 

Isham  Cox  left  a  brief  written  account  of  his  life,  but  his  labors  and 
achievement  were  far  greater  than  he  knew  or  realized,  and  many 
significant  events  were  not  mentioned.  The  following  pages  contain 
some  evaluations  and  tributes  which  are  especially  important  to  present- 
day  Guilford  College  and  to  North  Carolina  Friends  in  general. 

From  the  perspective  of  another  century,  Isham  Cox  stands  tall 
among  the  benefactors  of  Southern  Quakerism.  Our  heritage  is  enriched 
by  some  knowledge  and  recognition  of  his  devoted  service. 

Early  Years 

Isham  Cox,  destined  to  become  a  prominent  leader  among  North 
Carolina  Friends  for  half  a  century,  was  born  in  the  home  of  William  and 

Seth  Hinshaw  is  the  author  of  many  books  and  articles  on  Quaker  history, 
faith,  and  practice.  He  is  retired  from  many  years  of  service  as  a  pastor  in  Friends 
meetings.  He  also  held  administrative  and  staff  positions  in  the  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting  and  Friends  United  Meeting.  He  now  devotes  his  time  to  writing. 
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Lydia  Branson  Cox  November  5,1815,  in  the  Holly  Spring  community, 
eastern  Randolph  County,  North  Carolina.  He  was  the  youngest  of  eight 
living  children.  Three  months  after  Isham  was  born,  his  mother  and 
oldest  brother  died  of  the  "cold  plague,"  probably  flu  and  pneumonia. 
When  it  was  evident  that  death  was  imminent,  Isham's  father  asked, 
"What  shall  I  do  with  the  baby?"  The  mother  said,  "Give  him  to  sister 
Rebecca  Pugh."  Lydia  Cox  and  her  oldest  son  were  buried  in  the  same 
grave  at  Holly  Spring  Meeting.2 

This  turn  of  events  caused  Isham  Cox  to  be  reared  in  the  Rocky  River 
community  in  Chatham  County,  in  the  home  of  Thomas  and  Rebecca 
Pugh.  Apparently  he  received  the  best  of  Christian  training.  Conditions 
of  the  times  were  such  that  his  education  was  limited.  New  Garden 
Boarding  School  had  not  yet  come  into  existence.  Over  the  years  he 
acquired  a  good  practical  education  through  his  own  efforts,  but  he 
always  felt  his  deficiency  in  formal  training. 

According  to  Quaker  records,  Isham  Cox's  direct  ancestry  was  as 
follows: 

I.   William  Cox  1692-1767 

(From  New  Castle,  Delaware,  to  North  Carolina,  1751). 
Married  Catharine  Kankey 

II.   Thomas  Cox  1736-1809 
Married  Sarah  Davis 

III.  William  Cox  1770-1856 
Married  Lydia  Branson 

IV.  Isham  Cox  1815-1894 
Married  Lavinia  Brower3 

Isham  Cox's  great  grandfather,  the  elder  William  Cox,  settled  in 
North  Carolina  on  the  north  side  of  Mill  Creek  near  Deep  River,  an  area 
then  in  Orange  County,  now  Randolph.  He  built  the  first  grist  mill  in  this 
part  of  the  state,  which  became  well  known  as  "Cox's  Mill"  in  Revolution- 
ary War  times.  William  Cox  and  his  wife  Catharine  Kankey  Cox  are 
buried  in  the  old  Cox  Cemetery,  half  a  mile  north  of  Mill  Creek.  This 
cemetery  is  also  known  as  the  Old  Stone  Graveyard.  It  is  now  maintained 
by  Holly  Spring  Friends  Meeting. 

About  midway  in  his  eventful  life,  Isham  Cox  wrote  "A  Brief  Account 
of  the  Life  and  Travels  of  Isham  Cox,  Written  by  Himself."  To  use  his 
words: 
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A  concern  arose  in  my  heart  to  record  some  of  the  acts  of  my  life,  together 
with  the  Gracious  Dealings  of  the  Almighty  God  to  his  unworthy  servant, 
with  the  hope  that  the  perusal  thereof  may  be  an  incentive  to  virtue,  and 
an  encouragement  not  only  to  my  own  dear  children,  but  to  all  who  may 
feel  inclined ...  to  take  up  their  daily  cross  and  follow  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus  in  the  way  of  his  requiring.4 

This  written  account  is  by  no  means  the  complete  story  of  his  life.  One 
could  wish  that  he  had  told  more  about  his  family  life  and  about  his 
children  whom  he  mentions  only  occasionally.  He  does  sometimes 
mention  his  wife,  Lavinia.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  his  family  was  well 
provided  for  and  that  he  fulfilled  his  responsibilities  in  this  realm  in  a 
commendable  manner.  Perhaps  a  special  word  of  appreciation  should  be 
said  in  behalf  of  his  wife,  for  a  great  deal  of  his  later  life  was  spent  away 
from  home  traveling. 

In  1837  Isham  Cox  married  Lavinia  Brower.  His  unusual  account  of 
their  courtship  appears  below  in  a  slightly  abbreviated  form: 

In  the  12th  month  1835  I  accidentally  fell  in  .  .  .  company  with  Lavinia 
Brower . . .  whose  company  and  deportment  was  so  captivating  and  withal 
so  congenial  to  my  mind  that  a  proposition  to  renew  our  acquaintance  was 
acceded  to;  each  succeeding  visit  proved  conducive  to  the  strengthening 
of  our  attachment  for  each  other  until  we  were  fully  persuaded  that  it  was 
the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father  that  we  should  become  helpmeets  to  each 
other  through  life's  uneven  journey. . . .  We  each  sought  prayerfully  Best 
Wisdom  to  direct  in  such  a  momentous  undertaking,  and  after  thorough 
acquaintance  with  each  others  disposition  and  inclination  and  a  free 
interchange  of  sentiment  we  were  favored  to  see  eye  to  eye,  and  under  a 
deep  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  we  mutually  agreed  to 
take  each  other  by  the  hand.  .  .  .5 

They  were  married  a  little  less  than  two  years  later,  "the  17th  of  8th 
month."  Lavinia  Brower  was  not  a  Quaker,  but  in  the  course  of  time  this 
"problem"  was  solved.  In  relating  their  experience,  Isham  said: 

We  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to  our  Heavenly  Father  to  be  diligent  in 
attendance  of  our  religious  meetings.  It  therefore  became  a  settled 
matter  with  us  to  go  together;  and  as  the  Friends  meetings  were  regularly 
held  twice  a  week  we  were  more  frequently  seen  there,  but  as  occasion 
offered  we  attended  of  her  people.6 

In  1847  Lavinia  moved  her  membership  to  Friends  and  soon  both  she 
and  Isham  were  appointed  to  the  station  of  elder. 

During  the  lifetime  oflsham  Cox,  Rocky  River  Meeting  was  affiliated 
with  Cane  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  and  did  not  become  an  independent 
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monthly  meeting  until  1908.  Officially,  his  membership  was  always  at 
Cane  Creek,  although  he  lived  near  Rocky  River  and  attended  meeting 
there. 

Isham  stated  that  his  occupation  was  farming  but  added,  "About  the 
year  1844  and  for  a  few  years  thereafter,  I  taught  a  few  schools  in  the 
winter  season,  which  enabled  me  to  learn  the  different  dispositions  of 
children."7  Many  different  kinds  of  learning  experiences  were  to  come 
into  his  life  in  the  following  years.  Among  others,  his  "Brief  Account" 
mentions  that: 

Having  an  interest  in  the  Deep  River  Manufacturing  Company  in  the 
winter  of  1850-1851,  I  served  the  company  as  agent  for  three  months, 
which  enabled  me  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  mercantile  business. 
.  .  .  And  in  the  autumn  of  year  I  commenced  buying  and  selling  goods.8 

Horizons  were  broadening  in  different  directions.  His  devotion  to  the 
church  caused  him  to  be  called  wherever  spiritual  needs  were  identified. 
He  reported  that: 

In  the  year  1859  a  concern  arose  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  which  I  was 
one,  to  visit  subordinate  meetings.  In  the  year  of  1860  in  company  with 
Daniel  Barker,  I  was  favored  to  attend  all  of  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly 
Meetings  belonging  to  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting.  In  most  of  these 
meetings  I  was  favored  to  express  a  few  sentiments  with  a  good  sense  of 
satisfaction.9 

This  was  half  a  century  before  the  pastoral  system  came  into  exist- 
ence among  North  Carolina  Friends. 

This  strenuous  program  of  visitation  and  travel  set  the  pace  for  the 
next  three  decades:  traveling  in  the  ministry,  raising  funds  for  New 
Garden  Boarding  School,  and  working  with  Quaker  men  who  had  been 
conscripted  during  the  Civil  War. 

Work  with  New  Garden  Boarding  School 

Since  Isham  Cox  was  especially  interested  in  education,  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  be  asked  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Managers  of  New 
Garden  Boarding  School.  By  1857,  the  year  of  his  appointment,  the 
school  was  seriously  in  debt.10 

As  Dorothy  Gilbert  has  pointed  out  in  Guilford,  A  Quaker  College,  the 
school  had  capable  dedicated  teachers  and  a  student  body  composed  of 
the  finest  young  people  that  could  be  found  anywhere.  Why  then  was 
New  Garden  Boarding  School  in  such  financial  difficulty?  There  were  a 
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number  of  contributing  factors. 

First  of  all,  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  was  being  seriously 
weakened  by  westward  migrations.  The  larger,  stronger  meetings  were 
declining  in  membership,  and  some  smaller  ones  were  being  laid  down. 
Furthermore,  all  Carolina  Friends  of  that  day  were  living  in  rural  areas; 
there  were  no  strong  city  meetings.  Farmers  traded  produce  for  needed 
items,  and  very  little  money  was  accumulated.  There  was  little  surplus 
for  educational  purposes  beyond  the  local  community.  One  other  factor 
was  involved:  Friends  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  had  received  little 
instruction  and  encouragement  in  generous  stewardship.  Systematic 
giving,  as  it  is  called  today,  was  an  unknown  term. 

All  this,  however,  does  not  explain  the  disarray  in  which  the  financial 
records  of  the  school  were  found.  Excellent  teachers  and  dedicated 
leaders  could  not  compensate  for  poor  bookkeeping  methods.11  The 
trustees  had  never  been  quite  sure  what  the  total  indebtedness  was.  In 
1858  the  debt  appeared  to  be  $14,136.64,  plus  a  "deficiency  of  available 
means,  $4,173.34."  Early  in  1859  the  trustees  persuaded  Isham  Cox,  one 
of  their  number,  to  become  financial  agent  of  the  school.  This  was  a  wise 
and  well-considered  action.  "He  was  a  prominent  Friend,  a  fearless, 
determined  man  never  awed  by  difficulty."12 

Isham  Cox  resolved  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  Investigation  showed 
that  the  debt  had  been  underestimated.  According  to  his  careful  ac- 
counts he  found  a  total  indebtedness  of  $24,235.46.  To  the  credit  of  North 
Carolina  Friends,  the  yearly  meeting  officially  assumed  all  debts  on  the 
school  and  subscribed  three  thousand  dollars  immediately.  Because  of 
the  weak  and  scattered  condition  of  Carolina  Friends,  they  perceived 
that  it  would  be  right  to  ask  for  help  from  other  meetings  of  "the  same 
household  of  faith."13 

The  struggle  lasted  several  years,  but  Isham  Cox  got  the  debt  under 
control  and  by  1863  was  able  to  report  that  all  was  settled  except  one 
"specie  debt"  of  three  hundred  dollars.  In  fund-raising  efforts  Isham 
had  traveled  from  meeting  to  meeting,  spent  weeks  in  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  and  had  written  innumerable  letters.  In  his  final 
report  in  1865  he  was  able  to  say: 

This  report  shows  a  liquidation  of  all  debts  against  the  school  prior  to 
1864.  And  in  humble  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  the  agent  hereby 
tenders  his  sincere  thanks  to  all  to  whom  they  are  due. 

New  Garden  Boarding  School's  debt  had  been  cleared  in  wartime! 14 
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The  handling  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  varying  amounts  from 
a  multitude  of  sources  required  meticulous  bookkeeping.  Apparently  his 
earlier  experiences  qualified  him  for  this  task.  A  factor  that  aided  Isham 
Cox  in  his  prolonged  effort  to  deal  with  the  indebtedness  was  the  fact  that 
Carolina  bank  notes  could  be  bought  in  the  North  at  a  great  discount. 
These  could  be  used  in  the  South  at  face  value,  as  they  were  legal  tender 
in  the  payment  of  debts.  Isham  made  use  of  this  situation  insofar  as  it 
was  possible. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  noble  work  of  Nereus  and  Oriana 
Mendenhall,  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth  Cox,  and  others,  in  keeping  New 
Garden  Boarding  School  open  during  the  crucial  years  of  the  Civil  War. 
Indeed  the  school  would  have  ceased  to  exist  without  them.  Along  with 
them  should  be  remembered  the  man  who  traveled  hundreds  of  weary 
miles  on  horseback,  or  in  a  buggy  over  rough  roads,  or  by  train,  raising 
the  funds  which  were  necessary  to  keep  the  property  from  being  sold. 
Isham  Cox  told  the  story  this  way: 

After  several  years  of  faithful  perseverance,  during  which  time  an  appeal 
being  made  to  Friends  of  other  Yearly  Meetings,  and  considerable  help 
received  therefrom,  I  was  favored  to  reduce  the  debt  to  $300.00,  which 
amount  could  not  be  paid  in  paper  currency  as  it  had  by  this  time  begun 
to  depreciate  in  consequence  of  war  and  specie  being  hard  to  come  by,  and 
the  creditors  not  wanting  it  at  present.  Friends  turned  their  attention  to 
re-roofing  the  house  which  was  quite  an  undertaking  as  laborers  had 
become  very  scarce  and  nails  so  hard  to  get.15 

The  October  1899  issue  of  The  Guilford  Collegian  states  that 
while  he  was  financial  agent  for  New  Garden  Boarding  School: 

Many  of  the  students  who  were  attending  the  school  during  these  years 
remember  with  what  pleasure  they  saw  Isham  Cox  driving  up,  generally 
the  evening  previous  to  the  day  for  the  meeting  of  Trustees.  .  .  . 

It  was  also  noted  that  the  work  of  Isham  Cox  was  not  confined  to  the 
Society  of  Friends: 

He  was  a  warm  friend  of  education  and  his  labors  as  superintendent  and 
examiner  of  teachers  for  public  schools  in  Chatham  County  led  him  to 
appoint  many  educational  and  religious  meetings  in  every  school  district 
in  the  county.16 

Dorothy  Gilbert  was  generous  in  her  praise  of  the  work  which  was 
done  in  raising  the  money  to  clear  the  debt.  She  also  made  it  clear  that 
he  had  not  received  the  honor  he  deserved  in  saving  the  school: 
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The  brow  of  the  financial  agent  is  not  often  adorned  with  laurels,  and 
Isham  Cox  would  have  been  most  uncomfortable  wearing  the  victor's 
crown  instead  of  the  broad  brimmed  hat,  but  he  deserved  it.17 

During  his  lifetime  there  was  a  saying  that  a  free  horse  is  ridden  to 
death.  The  amount  of  time  he  spent  away  from  home  and  the  amount  of 
work  he  was  called  upon  to  do  without  compensation,  no  one  can 
estimate.  There  was  an  element  of  risk  in  his  extended  travels,  but  he 
makes  no  mention  of  any  fear  of  being  waylaid  and  robbed  or 
otherwise  harmed. 

Through  Civil  War  Years 

For  many  years  prior  to  1860  North  Carolina  Friends  (the  relatively 
small  number  who  had  not  migrated  westward)  lived  in  a  state  of 
apprehension  and  dread.  They  were  opposed  by  reason  of  conscience  to 
the  institution  of  human  slavery,  to  secession  from  the  Union,  and  to 
war.  In  1861  their  worst  fears  were  realized:  secession  and  war  had 
come. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  people  in  the  state  opposed  secession. 
In  1861  the  vote  in  Randolph  County  was  45  for  and  3,336  opposed  to 
seceding.  Later,  when  circumstances  forced  North  Carolina  to  go  along 
with  other  southern  states,  the  majority  of  people  who  supported  the  war 
were  not  Quakers. 

North  Carolina  Friends  officially  took  the  problem  under  advise- 
ment, first  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  then  by  the  yearly  meeting  as 
a  whole.  The  following  statement  was  made  and  "forwarded  by  way  of 
advice  to  the  Quarters:" 

Being  careful  to  abstain  from  war,  and  everything  connected  with  war, 
we  cannot  conscientiously  pay  any  fines  that  may  be  imposed  upon  us 
individually,  for  non-performance  of  military  duty,  but  rather  quietly 
submit  to  have  the  value  of  the  same  distrained  by  the  proper  officer;  yet 
we  do  pay  all  our  taxes  imposed  upon  us  as  citizens,  remembering  the 
injunction,  "Tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due.  .  .  ,18 

In  the  summer  of  1862  the  Confederate  Congress  passed  a  Conscrip- 
tion Act,  because  the  first  flurry  of  volunteers  had  subsided.  In  response 
to  protests  from  Friends  and  others,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Confeder- 
ate government  in  October  1862  exempting  Friends  and  Dunkards 
(members  of  Church  of  the  Brethren  or  other  German  Baptist  churches 
who  were  also  opposed  to  war)  from  military  service  upon  the  payment 
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of  a  tax  of  five  hundred  dollars  each  into  the  treasury.  Some  Friends  were 
willing  to  accept  this  provision,  but  others  felt  that  the  principle  of 
religious  freedom  was  violated.  To  some  it  was  "hiring  a  substitute"  to  go 
to  war,  which  they  could  not  do  conscientiously.  In  this  last  category  were 
the  author's  grandfather,  Thomas  Hinshaw,  and  a  large  number  of 
others  who  remained  quietly  at  home  until  taken  forcibly.19 

The  yearly  meeting  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  Friends  availing  themselves  of  exemption  from  conscription  by  the 
payment  of  five  hundred  dollars  which  was  reported  as  follows: 

While  in  accordance  with  the  advice  issued  by  our  last  Yearly  Meeting, 
we  do  pay  all  our  taxes  imposed  on  us  as  citizens.  .  .  .  Yet  we  cannot 
conscientiously  pay  the  specific  tax,  it  being  imposed  upon  us  on  account 
of  our  principles,  being  the  price  exacted  from  us  for  our  religious  liberty. 
Yet  we  do  appreciate  the  good  intentions  of  those  members  of  Congress 
who  had  it  in  their  hearts  to  do  something  for  our  relief.  We  recommend 
that .  . .  young  Friends,  dreading  the  evils  of  a  Military  Camp,  who  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  law  —  that  they  be  treated  in  a  tender 
manner.20 

Parenthetically,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  light  of  current 
inflation  five  hundred  dollars  seems  a  trivial  sum.  A  century  and  a  half 
ago  this  amount  might  have  impoverished  many  families.  As  indicated 
earlier,  rural  families  handled  very  little  money. 

Friends  appointed  a  committee  to  petition  the  Confederate  Congress 
for  relief.  The  members  of  this  committee  were  Isham  Cox,  John  B. 
Crenshaw,  Nereus  Mendenhall,  John  Carter,  and  Allen  U.  Tomlinson  — 
all  men  of  ability  and  in  good  standing  in  their  respective  communities. 
John  B.  Crenshaw,  a  minister  then  living  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  was 
personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Confederate 
government. 

The  small  group  from  the  Confederate  Congress  who  met  with  the 
Quaker  delegation  was  composed  of  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  South. 
When  they  were  assembled,  Chairman  Miles  of  South  Carolina  said, 
"Gentlemen,  the  Committee  is  ready.  Please  state  your  case."  After  a 
hesitant  silence  Nereus  Mendenhall  arose  and  spoke.  John  B.  Crenshaw 
said,  "I  never  heard  such  an  able  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Friends  on 
the  subject  of  war."21 

One  of  the  Confederate  men  said  to  this  delegation  of  Friends, 
"Doubtless  your  people  are  in  the  Northern  Army  fighting  us,  and  why 
should  you  not  join  us  in  fighting  them?"  To  this  Isham  Cox  replied,  "I  am 
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not  afraid  to  agree  to  fight,  single  handed,  every  true  Friend  in  the 
Northern  Army."22 

The  same  delegation  visited  Jefferson  Davis.  While  he  received  them 
with  courtesy,  he  remarked  that  he  regretted  that  there  was  within  the 
limits  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  a  body  of  people  unwilling  not  only 
to  fight,  but  if  needful  to  die  in  defense  of  their  country."23 

Isham  Cox  took  the  position  that  young  men  who  were  clear  in 
conscience  to  pay  the  five  hundred  dollars  tax  should  be  assisted  in  doing 
so.  During  the  next  three  years  he  did  an  enormous  amount  of  traveling 
on  their  behalf. 

Some  of  these  young  men  were  already  in  camp.  A  number  of  proof- 
documents  had  to  be  "found  in  order,"  and  signed.  This  was  a  time- 
consuming  process.  One  of  Isham's  first  trips  of  this  nature  was  to 
Richmond,  Virginia,  where  he  went  to  secure  the  release  of  five  young 
Quakers  in  camp  there.  One  of  these  men  was  Mahlon  Thompson  who 
was  "very  unwell"  when  they  reached  him: 

We  started  homeward  suffering  much  with  cold  and  detentions  on  the 
road  and  Mahlon  growing  more  and  more  poorly.  He  deceased  soon  after 
reaching  home.24 

Mahlon  was  one  of  the  early  Quaker  casualties  of  the  Civil  War,  to  be 
followed  by  many  more. 

Another  effort  to  secure  the  release  of  four  young  men  was  recorded 
as  follows: 

Second  month  24th,  1863  I  went  to  Goldsboro  .  .  .  and  Got  a  furlough  for 
Thomas  Hinshaw  and  his  brother  Jacob,  and  for  Nathan  and  Cyrus 
Barker  to  go  home  and  visit  their  parents  and  either  pay  the  tax  or  return 
to  camp.  They  concluded  to  return  to  camp  rather  than  pay  the  tax  and 
were  taken  prisoners  at  Gettysburg.25 

In  his  written  account  of  his  Civil  War  experiences,  Thomas  Hinshaw 
said  that  returning  to  camp  —  with  the  strong  possibility  that  he  would 
never  see  home  again  —  was  "the  most  difficult  thing  he  had  ever  had  to 
face!"  An  unyielding  conscience  and  a  strong  determination  to  do  what 
he  felt  was  right  prevailed.26 

In  his  various  visits  to  army  camps  Isham  experienced  some  memo- 
rable confrontations.  In  one  instance,  he  tells  of  talking  with  a  surgeon, 
Dr.  Foulks,  who  criticized  the  Quakers  for  feeding  and  harboring 
deserters  and  conscripts  who  were  "hiding  out."  Isham's  reply:  "I  know 
nothing  about  that,  but  one  thing  I  know.  I  will  feed  anybody  who  comes 
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to  my  house  and  says  he  is  hungry."27 

Among  the  papers  of  Isham  Cox  there  is  a  letter  which  indicates  how 
people  in  the  South  who  supported  the  war  felt  toward  the  Quakers  and 
others  of  similar  persuasion.  This  letter  is  signed  only,  "A  Slave  Holder." 
Two  charges  are  leveled  against  Isham  Cox:  first,  that  he  was  associated 
with  Daniel  Worth,  a  strong  antislavery  activist  of  the  Freedom's  Hill 
Wesleyan  Church  located  near  Cane  Creek  and  Snow  Camp;  second, 
that  he  helped  circulate  copies  of  the  "pernicious  books"  by  Rev.  Edward 
Smith,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  who  strongly  denounced  the  institution  of 
slavery,  thus  infuriating  slaveholders  who  were  in  fear  of  losing  their 
"property."  The  mere  possession  of  these  books  was  thought  to  be  high 
treason  to  the  Confederacy.28 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  men  among  southern  Friends  during  the 
Civil  War  was  John  B.  Crenshaw,  mentioned  earlier.  For  a  time  he  was 
identified  with  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  and  was  highly  esteemed 
"for  his  work's  sake."29  He  kept  a  partial  diary,  and  on  the  Fourth  day  of 
Fourth  month,  1862,  made  this  entry: 

Went  with  Isham  Cox  and  others  to  attend  meeting  for  sufferings  held  at 
Deep  River.  An  exceedingly  interesting  occasion.  The  situation  of  young 
Friends  subject  to  military  call  claimed  most  serious  attention,  and  a 
memorial  was  prepared  and  a  committee  appointed  to  present  it  to  their 
State  Convention,  now  in  session.30 

Crenshaw's  diary  has  frequent  references  to  Isham  Cox  which  indi- 
cate something  of  how  he  was  spending  his  time: 

10th  Month  25th,  1862. 1  have  been  engaged  several  days  assisting  our 
friends  Isham  Cox  and  Allen  U.  Tomlinson  in  trying  to  get  off  some  young 
Friends  from  military  duty.  .  .  . 

1st  month  16th,  1863.  Isham  Cox  here  [Drury's  Bluff]  to  get  Friends 
released  from  army  and  prison. 

1st  month  18th.  Isham  Cox  gave  us  what  seemed  food  convenient  for  us 
at  meeting  today.  He  takes  cars  [train]  tomorrow  for  camp  near 
Fredericksburg. 

4th  month  1st.  Isham  Cox  here  [Richmond]  to  try  to  get  some  young  men 
exempted. 

5th  month  14th.  Went  with  Isham  Cox  to  see  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

10th  month  1st.  Isham  Cox  and  J.  Harris  came  in  about  night  from 
Orange  Court  House.  Found  the  grave  of  John  Hobson.31 
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Some  oflsham  Cox's  visits  to  the  Confederate  Army  were  missions  of 
compassion.  Solomon  Frazier  of  northwest  Randolph  County  was  taken 
to  the  Salisbury  prison  camp  and  ordered  to  do  guard  duty.  He  refused 
to  do  so  and  was  made  a  prisoner  himself.  For  days  he  was  tortured  in 
the  most  horrible  manner.  Isham  Cox  visited  him  at  that  time  and 
remonstrated  with  the  officials  for  practicing  such  cruelty  and  explained 
more  fully  the  grounds  of  Solomon's  faith.  Hearing  this,  they  concluded 
it  was  useless  to  try  to  make  a  soldier  out  of  him.  Fortunately,  Solomon 
Frazier  survived  the  horrors  of  the  Salisbury  prison  camp  until  the  end 
of  the  war.32 

From  1861  until  1865,  four  long  years,  Isham  Cox  was  busy  relieving 
the  distressed  and  comforting  the  bereaved.  In  this  service  he  made 
frequent  visits  to  the  camps  and  battlefields  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia;  to  the  governor,  the  Confederate  Congress,  the  Secretary  of 
War;  to  generals,  captains,  colonels,  and  enrolling  officers.  He  went  to 
Richmond,  Virginia  eight  or  ten  times;  to  Raleigh  as  often;  and  also  to 
Greensboro,  Asheboro,  Statesville,  Salisbury,  and  other  places  in  North 
Carolina.  He  secured  the  release  of  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  men, 
whom  he  called  "sons,  brothers,  husbands  and  fathers."  His  loving 
concern  extended  beyond  Quaker  young  men.  While  visiting  an  army 
camp  on  the  Roanoke  River  he  wrote: 

Feeling  my  mind  drawn  toward  the  boys  in  tender  love  and  sympathy  I 
sought  and  obtained  a  religious  opportunity  with  them.  .  .  .  The  Colonel 
and  some  of  the  lads  seemed  quite  tender.33 

(Isham  Cox  was  recorded  a  minister  by  Cane  Creek  Meeting  in  1863.) 

In  dealing  with  army  officials  one  problem  arose  many  times:  the 
sincerity  of  individuals  who  joined  the  Society  of  Friends  after  the  war 
began.  Those  who  were  simply  taking  advantage  of  exemptions  for 
Quakers  were  sometimes  called  "War  Quakers."  Isham  Cox  recorded 
that: 

General  Houser  charged  us  with  receiving  members  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  them  out  of  the  army.  I  replied  that  we  were  very 
careful  in  receiving  members,  first  satisfying  ourselves  that  they  were 
convinced  of  the  Truth  and  of  the  correctness  of  our  principles.34 

It  could  be  noted  that  according  to  Fernando  Cartland  in  Southern 
Heroes,  young  men  joining  Friends  meetings  after  he  war  started 
suffered  for  their  convictions  as  heroically  as  if  they  had  been  members 
from  birth. 
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At  long  last  the  war  ended.  The  following  postwar  incident  was 
related  by  Francis  C.  Anscombe: 

In  April,  1865,  Johnson's  army,  or  that  part  of  it  known  as  Hardie's 
Command,  surrendered  at  Bush  Hill.  Disbanded  soldiers  committed 
serious  depredations,  especially  in  the  stealing  of  horses.  The  story  is  told 
that  Isham  Cox,  returning  from  meeting,  was  met  by  a  squad  of  soldiers 
who  told  him  that  their  captain  had  ordered  them  to  take  his  horse.  He 
replied  that  he  was  obeying  the  orders  of  his  Captain;  that  he  was  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  Captain  was  Jesus  Christ.  He  jerked  the 
reins,  shouted  "Giddup  Dobbin!"  and  vanished  out  of  their  sight.35 

Isham  Cox  was  well-known  for  his  willingness  to  be  of  service  when 
needed,  but  little  did  he  know  how  much  he  would  be  called  upon  to  do. 
He  commented  that: 

Friends  being  generally  brought  into  distress  and  looking  upon  me  as  a 
public  servant  called  on  me  from  far  and  near  for  assistance  and  through 
deep  solicitude  for  my  suffering  brethren,  I  was  made  willing  to  undergo 
much  fatigue  for  their  relief.36 

Later  Years  of  Service 

By  the  summer  of  1865  the  Civil  War  had  come  to  an  end,  and  the  debt 
on  New  Garden  Boarding  School  had  been  paid.  Yet  all  was  not  well  with 
North  Carolina  Friends.  The  devastation  of  the  war  lingered.  Member- 
ship was  small.  Friends  were  in  a  sad  plight  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
way  to  stop  the  decline.  But  Friends  elsewhere  and  in  North  Carolina 
were  determined  that  it  must,  and  that  the  Society  of  Friends  could  and 
must  be  revived. 

The  survival  and  rejuvenation  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  following  the 
Civil  War  was  one  of  the  most  amazing  and  significant  events  in  Quaker 
history.  The  crucial  factor  was  that  the  fellowship  of  Friends  had  not 
been  disrupted  by  the  hostilities  of  the  war.  The  solicitous  concern  of 
northern  Friends  prompted  them  to  provide  the  necessary  assistance  for 
southern  Friends  to  survive. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Francis  T.  King  and  others  formed  the 
Baltimore  Association  to  Advise  and  Assist  Southern  Friends.  While  this 
group  was  centered  in  Baltimore,  financial  assistance  came  from  all 
American  yearly  meetings  and  also  from  London  and  Dublin.  The  work 
of  this  Association  is  far  too  great  to  be  recounted  here,  other  than  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  not  likely  that  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting  would  have  survived  without  it.  So  said  Francis  T.  King 
himself.37 
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The  first  effort  of  the  Baltimore  Association  was  to  provide  food  and 
clothing,  especially  for  Friends  in  the  Wayne  County  area  where  the 
armies  of  Generals  Sherman  and  Johnston  had  laid  waste  the  country- 
side. The  next  form  of  assistance  was  to  encourage  Friends  to  stay  in 
North  Carolina  and  thus  to  stop  the  renewed  flow  of  westward  migra- 
tions which  was  draining  away  the  life  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

In  May  1865,  soon  after  the  war  ended,  The  Friends  Review,  a 
magazine  published  in  Philadelphia,  contained  a  strong  letter  from  J.  J. 
Neave,  a  British  Friend  who  had  come  through  the  lines  to  Carolina 
during  the  war.  He  said  that  the  greatest  need  of  Carolina  Friends  was 
for  schools.  A  week  later  when  the  Baltimore  Association  met,  two 
Friends  were  there  from  North  Carolina,  Richard  Janney  and  Isham 
Cox.  They  urged  the  Association  to  accept  as  first  priority  the  need 
outlined  by  Neave,  that  of  helping  parents  educate  their  children: 

Isham  Cox  was  their  spokesman,  and  when  he  advised  members  of  the 
association  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  provide  for  educational  and 
spiritual  interests  than  to  relieve  temporal  wants,  the  executive  commit- 
tee was  prepared  to  follow  his  leading.  The  advice  of  J.  J.  Neave  and  of 
Richard  Janney  contributed  to  the  decision,  but  it  was  the  speech  of 
Isham  Cox  which  changed  the  course  of  the  Baltimore  Association.38 

During  the  Civil  War  the  Education  Committee  of  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting  was  discontinued,  but  in  1865  another  committee  was 
appointed  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Baltimore  Association.  This 
committee  consisted  of  Joseph  R.  Parker,  Isham  Cox,  Thomas  J.  Benbow, 
Thomas  Pearson,  Allen  U.  Tomlinson,  and  Nathan  F.  Spencer.  Of  these 
capable  men,  it  was  Isham  Cox  who  best  understood  existing  conditions 
in  local  communities. 

The  way  in  which  Friends  contributed  to  the  renovation  of  the  public 
school  system  in  North  Carolina  is  an  inspiring  story,  far  too  great  and 
extensive  to  be  given  in  this  brief  biography .  Zora  Klain  wrote: 

The  contribution  that  North  Carolina  Quakers  made  to  education  does 
not  lie  so  much  in  the  number  of  schools  established  .  .  .  but  in  their 
attitude  toward  education,  in  the  example  in  establishing  schools,  and  in 
their  active  stimulation  of  the  community  interest  in  schools.39 

After  the  Civil  War  the  membership  of  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting  grew  steadily  for  a  hundred  years.  During  these  early  years  of 
rebuilding,  Isham  Cox  continued  his  ministry  across  North  Carolina.  He 
served  two  terms  as  yearly  meeting  clerk,  1875-1878  and  1880-1884.  In 
one  sense  he  was  a  pastor-at-large,  extending  loving  care  and  assis- 
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tance  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability.  He  made  more  than  twenty  visits 
with  "Minutes  of  Unity"  from  his  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meet- 
ings. These  travels  included  New  York,  New  England,  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 

In  the  1870s  and  1880s  Isham  Cox  was  still  active  and  energetic 
beyond  his  years.  During  the  decades  when  American  Friends  were 
moving  toward  the  formation  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting,  the  adoption  of 
the  Uniform  Discipline,  and  the  Richmond  Declaration  of  Faith,  he  was 
actively  involved  in  promoting  this  work.  He  sincerely  hoped  it  would  be 
a  unifying  influence  among  Friends  who  were  becoming  quite  diverse  in 
faith  and  in  practice. 

In  1873  the  Yearly  Meeting  appointed  a  missionary  board  directing 
it  to  "promote  the  religious  instruction  of  the  poor  and  ignorant." 
Obviously  this  was  a  form  of  home  missions.  On  men  such  as  Isham  Cox, 
Allen  Jay,  and  B.  F.  Blair  was  laid  the  responsibility  of  initiating  this 
enormous  undertaking.40 

Especially  noteworthy  was  Isham  Cox's  activity  in  the  "General 
Meetings"  which  were  being  held  across  the  state.  By  way  of  explanation, 
these  occasions,  which  sometimes  lasted  for  two  or  three  days,  were  for 
the  purpose  of  "worship,  encouragement,  and  the  exposition  of  the 
Quaker  faith."  Alpheus  Briggs  expressed  the  conviction  that  these 
General  Meetings  added  much  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Yearly  Meeting: 

I  recall  being  in  some  of  these  meetings  in  1874-1875  with  Isham  Cox  as 
the  leading  minister  and  I  am  sure  that  they  were  seasons  of  spiritual 
power  that  radiated  throughout  the  community.41 

In  turn  Isham  Cox  in  reporting  on  the  General  Meetings  in  1874  said 
that  these  meetings  were: 

. . .  seasons  of  Divine  Favor,  and  we  trust  under  the  cementing  influence 

of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  Many  Souls  were  strengthened  in  the  faith  and 

hope  of  the  Gospel.42 

As  was  customary  for  him,  Isham  Cox  was  in  attendance  at  Eastern 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  Rich  Square  in  1878.  Afterward  he  wrote: 

I  returned  to  Goldsboro  and  there  I  received  a  telegram  stating  my  dear 
wife's  illness,  and  upon  notice  I  returned  home  immediately,  arriving 
there  in  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  3rd  month  . . .  and  on  the  7th  of  3rd  month 
1878  my  companion  breathed  her  last  on  earth.43 

Six  years  later  Isham  Cox  died  on  the  13th  of  Ninth  month  1894.  His 
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memorial  was  received  by  Cane  Creek  Meeting,  where  it  was  read  and 
approved  Seventh  month  27th,  1895.  This  memorial  is  based  largely  on 
Cox's  account,  but  the  concluding  paragraph  is  a  tribute  to  him  by  the 
meeting: 

We  believe  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  no  man  in  our  own  branch  of  the 
church,  has  done  more  to  obliterate  denominational  lines,  and  unite  men 
and  woman  [sic]  in  the  higher  Plain  of  Christian  Fellowship  than  Isham 
Cox.44 

He  was  buried  at  Rocky  River  Meeting,  his  home  meeting. 

An  article  written  by  William  B.  Edgerton  in  the  Guilford  Collegian 
during  the  school  year  of  1932-1933  tells  how  Isham's  son,  Charlie  Cox, 
came  from  the  old  home  place  near  Liberty  to  Guilford  College  to  deliver 
the  written  account  of  his  father's  life,  together  with  other  valuable 
papers  and  account  books.  These  are  now  carefully  preserved  in  the 
Friends  Historical  Collection. 
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Compiled  and  edited  by 

Carole  Treadway 

Phyllis  Mack.  Visionary  Women:  Ecstatic  Prophecy  in  Seven- 
teenth Century  England.  Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press, 
1992.  465  pp.  $40,  hardbound.  $16,  paper. 

Phyllis  Mack's  Visionary  Women  is  a  study  of  female  visionaries 
between  1640  and  1700.  Although  there  are  numerous  references  to 
women  from  other  sects,  Mack  focuses  primarily  on  women  who  served 
as  prophets  and  ministers  in  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  Using 
literature  culled  from  meeting  records,  journals,  letters,  autobiographi- 
cal and  biographical  anecdotes,  and  theological  essays,  as  well  as 
recorded  sections  of  sermons,  set  against  the  backdrop  of  the  English 
Civil  War  and  the  interregnum,  Mack  attempts  to  trace  a  developing 
consciousness  of  Friends'  women  which  helped  to  shape  the  changing 
Society. 

Mack  demonstrates  how  early  female  prophets  flew  in  the  face  of 
tradition,  since  women  speaking  with  authority  in  public  was  considered 
to  be  an  overturning  of  the  natural  order.  She  speaks  of  the  way  in  which, 
up  to  this  point,  women's  power  had  been  viewed  as  occult,  unearthly, 
and  unnatural,  linked  more  to  witchcraft  than  to  the  edification  of 
society  or  of  a  religious  body  like  the  Christian  Church.  The  openness  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  and  some  other  religious  sects  of  the  day  provided 
an  opportunity  for  women  prophets,  claiming  like  their  male  prophetic 
counterparts  to  be  simply  vessels  and  vehicles  of  God's  message,  to  speak 
with  authority  outside  the  domestic  realm. 

Tracing  a  development  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
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its  end,  Mack  sees  the  role  of  Quaker  women  changing.  Influenced  by 
figures  such  as  Margaret  Fell,  early  Quakerism's  administrator  and 
"mother  in  Israel,"  the  role  shifts  from  prophetic  vessel  to  clerk,  activist, 
or  what  Mack  calls  the  "mystical  housewife."  In  this  way,  Mack  demon- 
strates how  both  men  and  women  in  the  Society  of  Friends  came  to 
uphold  rather  than  challenge  the  values  of  the  mainstream  of  the  society 
in  which  they  lived.  She  examines  historical  influences,  differences  in 
class,  and  women  ministers'  evolving  language.  In  so  doing,  she  asks 
provocative  questions  as  to  how  gender  has  affected  ministry  among 
Friends  since  the  beginning. 

Mack's  book  is  scholarly  and  fair-minded.  Her  examples  demonstrate 
a  range  of  expression  among  seventeenth  century  women,  not  one 
monolithic  view.  Readers  may  find  the  volume  of  her  quotations  over- 
whelming, but  the  examples  used  to  illustrate  her  points  are  lively. 
Through  the  record  of  their  preaching  and  the  heartfelt  devotional 
writing  of  their  journals  and  letters,  many  of  these  seventeenth  century 
women  virtually  leap  off  the  page,  causing  the  reader  to  appreciate  their 
vitality  and  to  ponder  how  women's  spirituality  has  evolved  from 
Quakerism's  beginnings  to  the  present. 

Judith  Haughee-Bartlett 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
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Proposals  for  papers  on  any  aspect  of  Quakerism 
are  invited 
for  the  eleventh  biennial  meeting  of  the 

Conference  of  Quaker  Historians  and  Archivists 


The  meeting  will  be  at 
Oakwood  School 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York 
June  21-23,  1996 


Send  a  one-page  abstract  to 
Charles  L.  Cherry 
Department  of  English 
Villanova  University,  Villanova,  PA  19085 


Deadline  is  December  31,  1995 
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Brief  Histories  of 
Three  Southern  Friends  Schools 

Compiled  and  edited 
by 

Ann  Trueblood  Raper 

The  three  Friends  schools  profiled  in  this  article  were 
established  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century  but 
were  founded  upon  the  work  and  history  of  many  Quaker 
educators  in  meeting  schools  over  the  past  three  hundred 
years.  Today,  these  three  schools  are  blazing  new  educational 
trails  though,  as  the  following  brief  histories  illustrate,  their 
paths  have  not  always  been  smooth.  These  words  spoken  by 
a  Carolina  Friends  School  graduate  sum  up  what  each  of  the 
schools  has  as  its  goal  for  students:  "...  it  taught  me  how  to 
live."* 

This  article  continues  the  Vision  400  theme  for  1995  — 
"Carolina  Friends  as  Educators:  Trendsetters  Then  and  Now." 


*  Note:  See  p.  16. 


Virginia  Beach  Friends  School 

Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 

by 

Louise  B.  Wilson 

Out  of  the  silence  in  meeting  for  worship  Anna  Belle  Croonenberghs 
spoke  these  words:  "This  morning  I  heard  the  Lord  say  there  should  be 
a  Friends  school  in  Virginia  Beach."  The  small  group  assembled  caught 
her  vision  and  responded,  "Yes,  where  shall  we  begin?" 

She  took  her  concern  to  meeting  for  business  Fifth  month  22,  1955, 
and  suggested  that  a  Friends  school  could  provide  a  Christian  approach 
to  education  not  possible  in  public  schools.  She  suggested  they  begin  with 
first  grade  and  perhaps  kindergarten  and  second  grade.  The  meeting 
approved  her  proposal  and  appointed  a  committee.  Later  in  the  month 
Anna  Belle  and  I  arranged  with  Friends  Council  on  Education  in 
Philadelphia  to  visit  a  few  small  Friends  schools  in  their  area. 

After  visiting  the  schools  and  learning  all  we  could,  we  knew  that 
Quaker  education  was  what  we  wanted  for  our  school.  We  would  have  to 
depend  on  leadership  from  those  who  were  steeped  in  its  practices.  We 
returned  with  pamphlets,  books,  and  notes.  The  members  of  our  meeting 
were  interested  and  supportive.  Everyone  needed  to  be  involved. 

John  Waller  and  Bob  Sherman,  architects  and  members  of  the 
meeting,  went  to  the  drawing  board  to  plan  space  in  the  meetinghouse 


Louise  B.  Wilson  is  a  founding  member  of  Virginia  Beach  Friends  Meeting 
and  former  head  of  Virginia  Beach  Friends  School  ( 1961-67, 1971-73).  She  is  the 
author  of  View  From  My  Window:  History,  Virginia  Beach  Friends  Meeting  and 
School,  (n.p.,  1995).  This  article  is  based  on  the  chapter  on  the  school  (pp.  30-39). 
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for  a  school.  Just  as  Walter  Brown,  a  Conservative  Friends  minister 
from  Rich  Square  Monthly  Meeting  in  Woodland,  North  Carolina,  had 
said  when  he  first  saw  the  property,  "This  is  a  city  built  upon  a  hill,"  the 
architects  found  that  we  were  eighteen  feet  above  sea  level,  making 
possible  a  half-basement.  This  would  provide  a  kitchen,  a  small 
classroom,  and  two  large  rooms  downstairs.  Upstairs  would  be  a 
meeting  room,  two  restrooms,  and  a  library.  The  meeting  agreed  with 
the  proposal,  and  various  committees  supervised  construction. 

When  we  realized  the  building  would  not  be  ready  for  the  opening  of 
school  in  Ninth  month,  we  found  a  suitable  alternative  for  rent,  a  4-H 
Club  camp  near  the  ocean.  There  was  one  recreation  room  and  cabins 
with  open  windows  and  doors.  Thirty-five  six-  and  seven-year-old 
children  gathered  with  teachers  Anne  Lippincott,  Anna  Belle 
Croonenberghs,  David  Price,  and  assistants  Jane  Waller  and  me,  for  a 
time  of  quiet  worship  on  that  first  morning.  We  sat  on  a  sand  dune  in  a 
circle  with  heads  bowed  and  eyes  closed.  I  had  suggested  that  we  listen 
to  the  sounds  around  us,  to  our  thoughts,  to  our  hearts.  After  a  few 
minutes  of  silence  six-year-old  Welton  Anderson  said,  "God  is  great.  I 
know  God  is  great  because  my  grandpop  died  last  night  and  has  gone  to 
live  with  God.  That  makes  God  great."  These  were  perfect  words  to  begin 
the  life  of  our  Friends  school  40  years  ago.  A  concern  that  had  come  to 
business  meeting  only  a  few  months  earlier  was  underway.  After  six 
weeks  in  the  cabins,  the  meeting  house  welcomed  us  on  the  first  cold  day 
in  fall.  And  the  furnace  worked! 

In  addition  to  the  teachers  mentioned,  Betsy  Guy,  a  parent  and 
psychologist,  administered  all  tests  and  evaluations.  Jane  Waller  drove 
her  station  wagon  to  transport  students.  I  cooked  hot  lunches  for 
everyone,  kept  the  books,  planned  visits  from  Quaker  educators,  and 
interviewed  prospective  families. 

Kay  Dough  tie  Se  well's  article  in  The  Virginian  Pilot  September  3, 
1956  featured  the  school  in  this  way: 

It  was  interesting  to  go  behind  the  walls  of  this  fresh,  cheerful  little  brick 
building,  set  in  a  grove  of  pines  on  nearly  seven  acres  of  its  own  land,  just 
north  of  Oceana.  This  September,  on  the  school's  first  anniversary,  a 
third  grade  has  been  added  to  its  original  kindergarten,  first,  and  second 
grades. 

In  some  ways  it  is  a  small  school,  a  new  school.  But  in  other  ways,  it  is 
neither  "small"  nor  "new."  It  is  backed  financially  as  well  as  in  guidance 
by  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  traditional  in  this  country  for  its  high 
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standards  since  the  first  Friends  school  was  established  in  Philadelphia 
by  William  Penn  in  1689.  Since  then  Friends  schools  have  sprung  up 
wherever  Friends  have  settled. 

In  late  1958  the  school  acquired  "Things  Unlimited,"  a  thrift  shop 
which  sells  used  clothing  and  household  items.  Through  the  years  it  has 
provided  steady  income  for  the  school,  including  financial  aid  for  student 
scholarships.  Soon  we  realized  that  the  store  was  more  than  a  source  of 
income.  It  was  a  mission:  we  helped  low-income  families  find  reasonably 
priced  clothing  and  paid  them  for  the  outgrown  children's  clothing  they 
brought  in  on  consignment.  Donated  items  that  did  not  sell  were  given 
to  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  Red  Cross,  or  those  in  need. 

In  the  early  years  the  meeting  and  the  school  worked  together  closely. 
When  something  needed  to  be  done,  whoever  was  on  hand  did  it.  David 
Brown,  Jr.,  meeting  and  school  committee  clerk,  checked  the  facilities 
regularly  and  made  needed  repairs.  He  took  seriously  the  meeting's 
responsibility  for  the  school.  To  him  this  meant  not  only  spiritually,  but 
physically  as  well.  John  Lippincott,  a  later  meeting  and  school  clerk,  also 
visited  the  school,  talked  with  staff,  and  provided  needed  supplies  for  the 
classrooms. 

By  1961  classes  ranged  from  kindergarten  through  seventh  grade. 
The  faculty  became  interested  in  nongraded  education  in  1966;  studied 
its  philosophy,  purpose,  and  goals  and  found  the  approach  compatible 
with  Quaker  education.  Our  teachers  observed  the  Hampton  Institute 
Non-Graded  Lab  School  and  studied  the  material  furnished  by  its  head, 
Dr.  Martha  Dawson.  Our  school  community  was  receptive  to  the  concept, 
and  the  change  was  made  for  the  1967  school  year.  Following  the  format 
of  Hampton  Institute,  we  established  three  departments:  Early  Child- 
hood, Lower,  and  Intermediate.  Letter  grades  (A,  B,  C)  were  replaced  by 
conferences  between  teacher  and  pupil,  and  teacher  and  parent.  Stu- 
dents were  encouraged  to  help  one  another  and  learn  at  their  own  pace. 
School  business  meetings  were  held  monthly  with  students  presiding, 
committees  reporting,  and  concerns  brought  for  discussion.  Decisions 
were  made  in  the  manner  of  Friends.  These  meetings  and  the  committee 
work  gave  all  of  the  students  an  opportunity  to  work  together. 

In  the  early  1970s  the  school  experienced  exciting  expansion  and 
growth.  Myra  Brown  instigated  and  directed  the  "Cottage  Program"  to 
serve  three-  and  four-year-old  children  as  an  adjunct  to  the  early 
childhood  program.  The  name  derived  from  two  former  tourist  cabins 
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that  had  been  moved  to  the  property.  The  Department  of  Early  Child- 
hood Education  then  included  children  ages  three  to  six  and  met  a 
serious  community  need. 

Several  young  Quaker  teachers,  volunteers,  and  staff  were  attracted 
to  the  school  at  this  time:  Pat  and  Fred  Sams,  Ruth  and  David  Brown  III, 
Sue  and  John  Payne,  Nancy  Triscretti,  Janet  Hoffman,  and  Linda 
Heisserman.  Quakers  Carey  Reece,  Jr.,  Rick  Lawson,  Dan  Fredricks, 
and  I  served  as  principal  at  various  times.  Later,  meeting  members 
Louise  Rothrock,  Janice  Ansell,  and  Elizabeth  Waitekus  joined  the 
faculty.  Currently,  Elizabeth  Waitekus  teaches  art;  Sue  Newlin,  kinder- 
garten; and  Nancy  Craft,  Quaker  studies. 

One  of  the  most  painful  moments  in  the  life  of  Friends  School  came 
when  the  community  read  an  article  in  The  Ledger  Star  of  May  31, 1979, 
and  in  The  Virginian  Pilot  the  following  morning  which  announced  the 
closing  of  Virginia  Beach  Friends  School  because  of  declining  enrollment 
and  increasing  costs.  However,  new  life  came.  About  fifty  parents  met 
with  members  of  the  school  committee  that  week.  The  ground  swell  of 
support  during  the  next  two  weeks  convinced  the  school  committee  to 
reopen  the  school  in  the  fall  without  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  A  few 
years  later,  middle  school  was  again  offered  and  continues  to  grow  in 
number  of  students  and  programs. 

In  July  1979  Karen  Armstrong  (later  Karen  Forget)  was  named  head 
of  the  school  and  served  for  nine  years.  As  a  former  teacher,  her 
knowledge  of  curriculum  was  invaluable.  Teaching  some  classes  helped 
her  know  the  students  better.  She  had  a  strong  social  conscience  which 
helped  students  become  aware  of  Quaker  concerns. 

Phyllis  Sullivan,  who  had  taught  at  Friends  School  for  seventeen 
years,  was  named  head  July  1988.  It  was  an  easy  transition;  all  the 
faculty  and  staff  respected  and  loved  Phyllis.  She  often  attends  our 
meeting  for  worship  and  has  made  numerous  contributions  to  the  life  of 
the  school.  Phyllis  recently  led  the  staff  in  a  yearlong  school  evaluation. 

The  school  committee  encourages  meeting  members  and  school 
parents  to  visit  and  volunteer.  Over  the  years  many  have.  One  in 
particular,  Mary  Warren,  has  served  in  countless  ways.  She  has  taught 
classes,  worked  in  the  office  and  library,  and  served  on  the  school 
committee. 

Each  morning  before  the  students  arrive,  the  faculty  meet  to  worship. 
Students  begin  each  day  with  a  quiet  time.  They  attend  Quaker  studies 
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classes  and  worship  in  the  meeting  room  once  a  week. 

Virginia  Beach  Friends  School  began  its  fortieth  year  September 
1995  with  a  reunion  in  celebration  of  its  past,  a  confirmation  of  the 
present,  and  a  view  toward  its  future.  The  original  vision  of  the  school 
lives  in  the  hearts  of  those  it  has  touched  through  the  years. 
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New  Garden  Friends  School 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina 


During  the  1970-71  school  year,  a  small  group  of  concerned  citizens 
in  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina,  met  to  discuss  the  need  for  a  new 
kind  of  school  in  the  community:  one  that  would  be  open  and  informal  in 
style,  diverse  and  inclusive  in  its  student  population,  and  informed  by 
Quaker  social  and  moral  values  rooted  in  the  worth  of  each  individual. 
This  recognition  of  need  coincided  with  the  turmoil  in  the  public  schools 
brought  on  by  racial  integration.  A  primary  aim  of  those  seeking  to 
establish  an  independent  school  was  to  provide  a  model  of  education  in 
which  a  racially  diverse  student  population  could  work  well  together. 

Carolina  Friends  School  in  Durham-Chapel  Hill  was  the  kind  of 
school  the  group  wanted.  They  asked  Harold  Jernigan,  then  headmaster 
of  Carolina  Friends  School,  to  advise  them  on  how  to  start  a  similar 
Friends  school  in  Greensboro.  An  advisory  board  was  formed  and  plans 
were  made  to  open  Carolina  Friends  School/Guilford  Division  in  the  fall 
of  1971. 

The  school  opened  with  four  teachers  and  fifty-eight  students — 
kindergarten  through  sixth  grade.  Classes  were  held  in  the  basement  of 
Persimmon  Grove  A.M.E.  Church  near  Guilford  College.  In  February 
1972  the  school  was  incorporated  as  New  Garden  Friends  School  and 
was  approved  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  as  a  non-public  school.  A 
board  of  directors  was  appointed  with  Claude  Shotts  of  the  Guilford 
College  staff  as  its  first  clerk. 

A  seventh  grade  was  added  in  1972.  By  1973  enrollment  was  sixty- 
seven,  an  eighth  grade  was  added,  and  the  upper  half  of  the  school  moved 
to  Greensboro  College.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1974-75  school  year,  the 
entire  school  moved  to  the  Salvation  Army  Boys  Club  building.  In 
November  1980  the  middle  and  upper  divisions,  which  by  then  included 
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tenth  grade,  moved  into  mobile  classrooms  installed  on  the  back  edge  of 
the  Guilford  College  campus.  This  area  is  the  current  and  permanent 
site  of  the  school.  Lower  School  remained  at  the  Boys  Club  until  it  moved 
to  the  education  building  of  Temple  Emanuel,  where  it  remained 
through  the  1986-87  school  year.  Upper  School,  which  had  expanded  to 
include  grades  eleven  and  twelve,  was  located  at  the  Guilford  College 
site  until  it  was  laid  down  at  the  close  of  the  1986-87  year. 

Closing  the  Upper  School,  and  the  precipitous  drop  in  enrollment 
which  followed  that  controversial  decision,  opened  the  way  for  the  Lower 
and  Middle  School  programs  to  be  housed  again  at  one  location  on  the 
Guilford  College  campus. 

A  Child's  Garden,  the  preschool  program  for  three-  and  four-year  old 
children  begun  by  Rachel  Benfey,  became  part  of  the  school  in  1985.  It 
is  based  at  New  Garden  Friends  Meeting,  just  down  the  road  from  the 
main  campus,  and  is  the  only  division  of  the  school  not  located  on  the 
Guilford  College  campus. 

The  leadership  of  the  school  by  various  heads  and  board  clerks  has 
been  fundamental  to  its  continued  existence  through  its  many  locations 
and  its  curricular  evolution.  Robert  Welsh,  the  first  headmaster,  served 
in  that  capacity  from  1973  until  1980  when  he  assumed  a  teaching  role. 
Barbara  Gottesman  succeeded  Bob  until  she  resigned  in  1982.  Joyce 
Sasser  acted  as  interim  head  before  being  named  by  the  board  search 
committee  to  serve  permanently  in  that  position.  Her  resignation  in 
1985  led  to  hiring  B.J.  Weatherby,  who  served  until  the  spring  of  1987 
when  she  resigned.  Judy  Harvey  Bailey,  who  had  been  head  of  the 
Middle  and  Upper  School  programs,  agreed  to  serve  as  clerk  of  the 
school's  reorganized  operational  structure.  She  was  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  in  1989,  and  David  Snyder  assumed  the  part-time  role  of 
interim  head  for  two  years.  David  Tomlin  and  Marty  Goldstein  followed 
and  remain  in  the  positions  of  co-heads.  Board  leadership,  which  began 
with  Claude  Shotts,  passed  to  Damon  Hickey,  Joan  Poole,  Judy  Harvey, 
Beth  Reiser,  Helen  Parker,  and  now  John  Young. 

The  school  has  made  an  impact  on  the  community  in  many  ways.  It 
was  New  Garden  Friends  School  that  stimulated  interest  in  environ- 
mental projects  in  the  community.  In  1987,  recycling  stations,  collection 
of  household  hazardous  waste  products,  and  cleanup  of  natural  areas 
were  initiated  by  the  students  and  faculty.  Including  social  conscious- 
ness in  the  curriculum  was  another  pioneer  effort  of  the  school.  Peace- 
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making  and  nonviolent  conflict  resolution  are  central  elements  of  the 
overall  program.  The  school  has  offered  more  than  one  hundred  interns 
from  Guilford  College  the  opportunity  to  learn  from  experience  gained 
through  direct  involvement  with  NGFS  students  and  staff. 

The  academic  curriculum  is  based  on  the  developmental  model  of 
human  growth  which  suggests  that  children  move  through  different 
stages  of  growth  into  adulthood.  This  model  rejects  the  idea  that  children 
are  empty,  passive  vessels  to  be  "filled"  with  information.  Instead  it 
recognizes  that  children  are  innately  motivated  to  learn.  This  curricu- 
lum strives  to  create  an  educational  environment  wherein  children  can 
discover,  reinvent,  and  construct  knowledge  through  a  process  of  explo- 
ration, experimentation,  and  creation.  This  approach  places  great  em- 
phasis on  the  process  of  learning;  it  encourages  children  to  think  for 
themselves,  to  question,  and  to  explain  and  justify  results. 

The  social  curriculum  is  based  on  the  idea  that  children  must  learn 
the  positive  skills  necessary  for  successful  and  caring  interactions.  They 
need  constant,  consistent  nurturing  and  positive  role  modeling.  The 
classrooms  are  safe  havens  for  learning,  caring,  and  growing. 

All  NGFS  students  participate  in  weekly  community  service  projects: 
campus  cleanup  and  beautification,  and  volunteer  work  at  the  Guilford 
County  Animal  Shelter.  Food  for  Urban  Ministries,  highway  cleanup, 
and  stream  management  are  other  parts  of  the  community  service 
program.  Children  in  grades  three  and  above  serve  as  classroom  helpers 
for  the  Head  Start  Program  and  for  younger  peers  at  NGFS.  The  also 
participate  in  a  variety  of  activities  with  residents  of  Friends  Homes. 

In  1995  NGFS  began  a  partnership  with  the  Greensboro  Education 
and  Development  Center,  under  a  grant  from  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  to  develop  a  pilot  youth  leadership  program.  It 
continues  its  efforts  to  provide  a  model  of  education  for  a  racially  diverse 
population.  The  program  encourages  communication  and  understand- 
ing between  middle  school  youth  of  color  and  white  youth,  to  build  self- 
esteem,  nurture  leadership  potential,  and  provide  a  structure  through 
which  adolescents  can  use  leadership  abilities  to  identify  and  implement 
ideas  for  social  change.  In  partnership  NGFS  will  develop  an  accompa- 
nying curriculum  that  can  be  replicated  in  middle  schools  throughout 
North  Carolina. 

Now  approaching  its  twenty-fifth  year,  New  Garden  Friends  School 
has  established  itself  as  a  unique  member  of  the  regional  educational 
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community  with  a  total  enrollment  of  158  and  the  completion  of  two 
permanent  buildings.  The  New  Garden  Friends  School  community  is 
strong  and  well  prepared  to  grow  into  the  twenty-first  century.  It  will 
remain  a  small  school,  open  and  informal  in  style,  diverse  and  inclusive 
in  population,  and  grounded  in  Quaker  values,  fulfilling  its  founders' 
dream. 
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Carolina  Friends  School 

Durham,  North  Carolina 


The  idea  of  a  new  school  was  conceived  in  1960  by  members  of 
Durham  and  Chapel  Hill  Friends  Meetings  (Adolphe  Furth,  Peter  and 
Martha  Klopfer,  Mildred  Ringwalt,  Claude  Shotts,  David  and  Susan 
Smith).  In  1962  Carolina  Friends  School  was  incorporated,  sponsors 
were  enlisted,  and  plans  for  opening  a  new  school  were  announced. 

On  September  13,  1964,  the  first  unit  of  the  school,  a  preschool, 
opened  at  Durham  Friends  Meeting  house  with  Barbara  Boineau  as 
head  teacher.  Twenty-five  acres  of  land  were  given  by  the  Klopfers  to 
accommodate  a  main  campus  on  Couch  Road.  David  and  Susan  Smith 
bought  and  donated  a  secondhand  building  to  house  a  school  behind  the 
Durham  Meeting  house.  Unable  to  find  a  suitable  headmaster,  the 
school  was  overseen  by  a  board-appointed  triumvirate:  Naomi  Adams, 
Barbara  Boineau,  Martha  Klopfer. 

The  second  unit  of  the  school  (kindergarten  and  first  grade)  opened 
on  September  13, 1965,  at  Chapel  Hill  Meeting  house.  Ruth  Wright  and 
Mary  McCallister  were  teachers.  Staff  salaries  ranged  from  $2,000  to 
$4,000  per  year. 

Finally,  in  1966  the  main  campus  opened  with  approximately  eighty 
students  enrolled  in  grades  one  through  five.  Tuition  was  $400  per 
student  per  year.  The  following  year  Harold  Jernigan  was  hired  as 
principal.  Enrollment  was  then  about  160. 

In  1969  four  prefab  war-surplus  buildings  were  purchased  to  house 
the  newly  formed  middle  school,  headed  by  Don  Wells.  Lucinda  Johnson 
was  head  of  the  lower  school.  By  1970  the  total  enrollment  was  about  250. 
Friends  from  Greensboro  asked  CFS  for  advice  and  assistance  in  estab- 
lishing a  Friends  school  in  Guilford  County  and  help  was  given.  The 
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Greensboro  division,  later  New  Garden  Friends  School,  operated  under 
the  care  of  CFS  for  its  first  year. 

Growth  continued  apace  and  in  1971  the  middle  school  building 
opened.  Forty  upper  school  students  were  added,  bringing  the  total 
enrollment  to  approximately  280. 

Harold  Jernigan,  acting  head  of  the  upper  school,  initiated  a  "coordi- 
nate program"  with  Guilford  College.  With  the  addition  of  the  upper 
school,  the  total  enrollment  reached  420  by  1974;  the  student/teacher 
ratio  was  14:1.  CFS  had  its  first  graduating  class  through  the  Guilford 
Program:  Sandy  Altshuller,  Laura  Baron,  Kenny  Colton,  Eleanor  Fay, 
John  Ferguson,  Robert  Fudge,  Eric  Hall,  Nandani  Lynton,  Robert 
Pearse,  and  James  Tippens. 

In  1975  Don  Wells  became  principal  after  a  year  as  acting  principal. 
He  served  the  school  well  until  his  resignation  from  CFS  in  1988.  John 
Alexander  served  as  interim  principal  1988-1989.  John  Baird  was 
appointed  in  1989  and  remains  principal  today. 

In  recognition  of  its  significant  growth  and  excellence,  the  upper 
school  was  named  one  of  sixty  "Exemplary  Private  Secondary  Schools" 
in  the  nation  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  in  1984. 

At  a  recent  parent  program,  many  students,  staff  members,  and 
parents  affirmed  the  strong  sense  of  caring,  support,  and  respect  which 
they  feel  as  members  of  the  CFS  community.  One  student  said  that,  at 
CFS,  she  has  learned  to  find  a  quiet  place  of  peace  inside  herself  and  that, 
in  times  of  conflict,  she  knows  that  she  can  turn  to  that  place  with  the 
confidence  that  "that's  where  my  solution's  going  to  come  from."  A 
Carolina  Friends  School  senior  explained  that  she  truly  feels  loved  as  a 
member  of  the  school  community  and  that  this  experience  has  made  her 
want  to  extend  herself  to  love  and  help  others. 

At  another  program  for  parents  at  the  Chapel  Hill  Early  School,  staff 
member  Barbara  Keighton,  a  CFS  alumna,  said  that  it  is  the  philosophy 
of  respect  which,  more  than  anything  else,  makes  the  school  what  it  is. 
"Unless  we  feel  loved  and  supported,  respected  and  nurtured,"  as  she 
said  she  had  at  CFS,  "we  can't  go  into  the  world  and  give  that  experience 
to  others." 

These  comments  affirm  that  CFS  has  provided  opportunities  for 
reflection  which  has  helped  students  take  inspiration  and  love  from  that 
quiet  inward  center  and  then  act  accordingly  in  their  own  lives  and  in 
their  relationships  with  others.  The  program  also  includes  service 
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programs,  meetings  for  worship,  and  instructional  programs  in  conflict 

resolution  and  peacemaking. 


In  a  commemorative  publication  of  the  school  upon  its  twenty-fifth  year 
anniversary,  David  Resnik,  a  former  CFS  student,  answers  the  question 
"What  has  Carolina  Friends  School  given  me?"  and  gives  perspective  to 
the  unique  education  provided  by  Friends. 

"Friends  School  taught  me  more  than  the  three  Rs  and  a  bunch  of  facts: 
it  gave  me  some  values  and  an  outlook  on  life.  It  showed  me  how  to  teach 
myself,  value  myself,  value  others,  and  be  a  part  of  a  caring  community. 
■  did  the  school  [do  this]? 

1)  No  grades:  By  not  having  regular  grades,  I  learned  to  look  beyond  my 
scores  and  not  worry  about  achieving  a  number.  I  concentrated  more  on 
learning  and  valuing  knowledge,  and  less  on  competing  with  others. 

2)  Non-competitive  sports  and  games:  By  participating  in  athletics 
at  CFS,  I  learned  not  to  get  worried  about  winning  a  contest  or  doing  the 
best.  I  learned  to  compete  with  myself  and  to  measure  my  performance 
against  my  own  standards,  not  against  others'. 

3)  Independent  projects,  learning:  The  school  encouraged  indepen- 
dent study  and  work.  It  allowed  me  to  pursue  my  own  ideas  and  to  work 
at  my  own  pace.  I  was  not  confined  to  a  rigid  scholastic  program;  I  had 
many  different  opportunities  to  learn.  The  school  also  fostered  my 
creativity:  it  let  me  explore  my  own  ideas  and  appreciate  their  value.  This 
aspect  of  my  CFS  experience  taught  me  how  to  do  things  on  my  own  and 
the  value  of  learning  for  its  own  sake. 

4)  Internships  and  experiential  learning:  The  school  provided 
many  out-of-ciass  learning  experiences.  I  went  on  field  trips  to  prisons, 
nursing  homes,  the  Outer  Banks,  and  legislative  buildings,  and  I  had 
internships  on  newspapers  and  at  biology  departments.  I  learned  by 
experiencing  the  world,  not  just  by  reading  books.  I  learned  that  the 
world  is  interesting,  rich,  and  wonderful,  and  that  there's  a  whole  lot 
more  going  on  than  anyone  can  even  imagine. 

5)  A  caring  community:  This  is  probably  the  most  important  part  of 
my  CFS  experience.  The  school  emphasized  the  importance  of  commu- 
nity, and  it  helped  make  us  all  feel  like  important  parts  of  a  community. 
Almost  every  aspect  of  my  CFS  experience  stressed  the  importance  of 

community  We  got  to  know  each  other  very  well  —  indeed,  almost  too 

well!  We  learned  to  respect  and  care  for  the  school's  property,  and  we 
learned  to  respect  each  other.  The  feelings  I  gained  by  being  part  of  the 
community  have  stayed  with  me  now  that  I'm  out  in  the  "real  world"  of 
rugged  individuals.  CFS  taught  me  more  than  how  to  make  money  or  fit 

-,iety ;  it  taught  me  how  to  live. 
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by 

Jeanette  Ouren  Wilson 

The  Friends  Association  for  Higher  Education  was  organized  in  1980 
to  strengthen  the  Quaker  mission  in  higher  education.  It  was  the 
coming  together  of  three  strands  in  Quakerism  going  back  three  hun- 
dred years  to  its  founding.  We  must  not  assume  that  because  George  Fox 
denounced  Oxford  and  Cambridge  he  was  not  interested  in  education. 
Not  so.  Everywhere  he  went  he  encouraged  Friends  to  educate  young 
people  properly,  to  learn  to  be  scholars  as  well  as  Christians.  Within  fifty 
years  of  the  founding  of  Quakerism,  London  Yearly  Meeting  had  a  vision 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  essentially  educating  all  of  England.  "See  that 
schools  and  school  masters  who  are  faithful  Friends  and  well  qualified 
be  placed  and  encouraged  in  all  counties,  cities,  great  towns  or  places 
where  there  may  be  need;  and  that  such  school  masters  sometimes 
correspond  with  one  another  for  their  help  and  improvement  in  such 
good  and  easy  methods  as  are  most  agreeable  to  the  Truth,  and  of  the 
children's  advantage  and  benefit."1  That  is  the  first  strand. 

The  second  is  Helen  Hole's  book  on  Quaker  education  titled  Things 
Civil  and  Useful:  A  Personal  View  of  Quaker  Education.  Helen  Hole  was 
a  former  English  professor  and  provost  of  Earlham  College  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Guilford  College.  She  was  much 
concerned  about  the  state  of  Quaker  education,  its  strengths,  its  very 
important  traditions,  and  the  real  danger  that  we  might  lose  them. 


Jeanette  Wilson  has  been  manager  of  the  FAHE  office  at  Guilford  College 
since  1985. 
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Support  for  Quaker  education  in  the  past  came  largely  through  repre- 
sentatives of  Friends  meetings  who  served  on  school  committees  and  the 
boards  of  colleges.  Today  many  of  these  board  members  are  not  Friends 
and  are  unacquainted  with  Quaker  religious  and  educational  tradition. 
The  result  has  been  a  weakening  of  the  influence  of  the  governing  bodies 
and  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  meetings'  support.  Helen  Hole  said, 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  form  a  broad  national  committee  which  can 
provide  support  and  a  link  with  tradition  in  the  Quaker  educational 
world,  as  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  does  for  social  service 
and  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  for  political  justice.2 

Friends  Association  for  Higher  Education  conceives  of  itself  as  that 
broad  national  committee,  and  seeks  to  be  representative  of  the  Reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends  as  a  whole. 

Its  coming  into  being  forms  the  third  strand.  In  1975  a  focused, 
personal  concern  of  Charles  Browning,  a  sociologist  from  Whittier 
College  who  was  then  the  lone  Quaker  on  the  faculty,  was  that  Quaker 
values  were  eroding  on  our  Quaker  college  campuses.  At  the  Friends 
United  Meeting  Triennial  that  year  he  learned  from  Lorton  Heusel, 
general  secretary  of  Friends  United  Meeting  (FUM),  of  a  small  fund 
remaining  from  laying  down  a  standing  FUM  committee  on  higher 
education.  Charles  Browning,  along  with  T.  Canby  Jones  of  Wilmington 
College,  used  this  money  in  1977  to  gather  teachers  from  Quaker- 
related  colleges  in  exploratory  sessions  at  Quaker  Hill  in  Richmond, 
Indiana.  Helen  Hole  presided  at  the  meeting  to  discuss  the  organization 
of  a  support  agency  for  higher  education  similar  to  the  Friends  Council 
on  Education  which  serves  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

A  brainstorming  session  at  Fellowship  Farm  in  Pottstown,  Pennsyl- 
vania followed  in  November  1978.  Those  same  Quakers  met  at  Notre 
Dame  during  the  National  Congress  of  Church-related  Colleges  and 
Universities  in  1979.  Out  of  these  meetings  came  the  founding  confer- 
ence of  the  Friends  Association  for  Higher  Education  at  Wilmington 
College  in  Ohio  June  1980.  T.  Canby  Jones  and  Theodor  Benfey  presided 
at  that  meeting,  and  Thomas  Brown,  executive  director  of  the  Friends 
Council  on  Education,  gave  the  keynote  address. 

The  committee  consisted  of  Allen  Bowman,  Charles  Browning,  Stephen 
Cary,  Kara  Cole,  Dorothy  Janes,  Canby  Jones,  Cyril  Harvey,  Thomas 
Taylor  and  Roger  Wood.  Ward  Harrington  had  been  the  volunteer 
executive  secretary.  Judith  W.  Harvey  presented  a  letter  from  Grimsley 
Hobbs,  Guilford  College  president,  inviting  the  FAHE  to  locate  its  office 
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on  the  Guilford  College  campus.  This  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  office 
has  remained  at  various  locations  at  the  college.3 

In  addition  to  Guilford  College  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  the 
following  Quaker-related  colleges  and  adult  study  centers  are  members 
of  the  Friends  Association  for  Higher  Education:  Barclay  College  (for- 
merly Friends  Bible  College)  in  Haviland,  Kansas;  Bryn  Mawr  College 
in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania;  Earlham  College  and  Earlham  School  of 
Religion  in  Richmond,  Indiana;  Friends  University  in  Wichita,  Kansas; 
George  Fox  College  in  Newberg,  Oregon;  Haverford  College  in  Haverford, 
Pennsylvania,  Malone  College  in  Canton,  Ohio;  Pendle  Hill  in  Wallingford, 
Pennsylvania;  Swarthmore  College  in  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania; 
Whittier  College  in  Whittier,  California;  William  Penn  College  in 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa;  and  Wilmington  College,  Wilmington,  Ohio.  As  this  is 
being  written,  negotiations  are  underway  to  include  Woodbrooke  Col- 
lege in  Birmingham,  England.  Since  the  founding  conference  at 
Wilmington  in  1980,  conferences  have  been  held  annually  at  one  of  the 
participating  colleges.4 

At  the  organizational  meeting  in  1980,  Nathaniel  and  Anne  Shope 
were  appointed  volunteer  coordinators  of  the  FAHE.  This  arrangement 
lasted  until  1985  when  Harold  Cope  was  hired  as  executive  director.  Hal 
had  been  active  in  many  Quaker  organizations,  including  Earlham 
College  as  business  manager  and  Friends  University  as  president.  He 
worked  out  of  his  retirement  home  in  Sandy  Spring,  Maryland,  and 
Jeanette  Wilson  was  hired,  part  time,  to  maintain  the  FAHE  office  at 
Guilford  College. 

Two  years  later,  at  the  1987  conference  at  Whittier  College,  the 
association  was  at  a  crossroad.  Hal  Cope  had  resigned  as  executive 
director,  funds  were  limited,  and  much  of  the  executive  committee  time 
was  devoted  to  determining  whether  to  lay  down  the  organization  or  try 
to  proceed  with  volunteer  leadership.  Fortunately  two  loyal  FAHE 
members  accepted  leadership  roles  as  co-clerks:  Nelson  Bingham  from 
Earlham  College  and  Linda  Eliason  from  William  Penn  College,  with  the 
understanding  that  Jeanette  Wilson  would  continue  as  office  manager 
and  increase  her  work  load.  The  arrangement  works  well  and  continues 
as  reorganized,  despite  the  busy  schedules  of  the  leaders. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee  represent  non-Quaker  institu- 
tions as  well  as  Quaker-related  colleges. 

In  1988  we  departed  a  bit  from  our  established  June  conference 
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schedule  to  co-sponsor,  with  Friends  Council  on  Education  and  Guilford 
College,  the  First  International  Congress  on  Quaker  Education  at 
Guilford  where  Quaker  educators  worldwide  were  represented.  A  second 
international  congress  will  convene  at  Westtown  School  near  Philadel- 
phia in  1997. 

Our  annual  conferences  bring  together  many  who  are  working  to 
realize  the  Quaker  mission  in  higher  education.  This  fellowship  of 
faculty  and  staff  from  our  Quaker-related  colleges  and  those  Quakers 
who  teach  in  non-Quaker  settings  has  provided  spiritual  and  moral 
support.  Each  conference  provides  time  for  sharing  ideas  and  experi- 
ences and  reflecting  upon  common  purposes,  affirming,  inspiring,  and 
challenging  one  another.  Friends  in  the  area  are  involved  in  the  confer- 
ence planning  and  encouraged  to  attend.  Worship  is  an  integral  compo- 
nent of  every  conference  schedule. 

The  proceedings  of  each  conference  are  published  as  a  means  of 
disseminating  our  ideas  more  widely  and  permanently.  We  also  publish 
a  quarterly  newsletter  which  serves  as  a  means  of  communication 
among  those  interested  in  and  supportive  of  Quaker  higher  education. 
"Queries  for  Quaker  Colleges"  are  in  our  files  as  well  as  a  booklet 
"Consider,"  now  quite  out  of  date,  which  features  our  Quaker-related 
colleges  with  pictures  and  statistics.  This  booklet  will  be  replaced  by 
more  up-to-date  communication  on  an  Internet  bulletin  board  where 
information  can  be  kept  current.  A  brochure  is  printed  annually  which 
includes  a  brief  history  of  FAHE,  current  members  of  the  executive 
committee,  activities  of  the  association  and  our  purposes  as  follows: 

The  purposes  of  this  organization  shall  be  to  strengthen  the  Quaker 
mission  in  higher  education  by: 

•  Providing  a  supportive  relationship  and  opportunities  for  the  fellow- 
ship among  all  who  share  Quaker  ideals  of  higher  education,  whether 
on  Quaker  or  non-Quaker  campuses. 

•  Enhancing  members'  appreciation  of  Friends'  religious  heritage  and 
nurturing  the  individual  and  corporate  search  for  Truth. 

•  Lending  support  to  the  Quaker  ideal  of  integrating  spiritual  commit- 
ment, academic  excellence,  and  social  responsibility. 

•  Lending  support  and  encouragement  to  scholarly  research  directed 
toward  perceiving  and  achieving  a  more  perfect  human  society. 

•  Helping  to  clarify  and  articulate  the  distinctively  Quaker  vision  of 
higher  education,  in  terms  of  both  curriculum  and  teaching. 

•  Assisting  Friends  colleges  in  their  efforts  to  affirm  their  Quaker 
heritage. 
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•  Fostering  greater  communication  and  cooperation  among  Friends 
educational  institutions  and  the  various  Friends  constituencies  to 
which  they  may  be  connected. 

All  individuals  interested  in  promoting  the  purposes  of  the  associa- 
tion are  eligible  for  membership.  Colleges  and  universities  in  the  Quaker 
tradition  are  institutional  members;  and  affiliated  organization  status 
is  offered  to  Friends  Council  on  Education,  yearly  meetings,  monthly 
meetings,  and  other  Friends  organizations  that  have  an  interest  in 
Quaker  higher  education. 

The  Friends  Association  for  Higher  Education  has  an  important  role 
to  play  in  continuing  Friends  historic  commitment  to  education.  Both 
religion  and  higher  education  are  at  their  best  when  colleges  and  Friends 
meetings  work  in  partnership  with  one  another. 

Note  from  author:  As  I  wrote  this  article  Charles  Browning  was  very 
much  in  my  mind,  researching  the  early  days,  reading  his  personal  letters 
to  me,  and  recalling  FAHE  conferences  we  enjoyed.  I  was  saddened  to 
learn  that,  at  that  very  time,  he  was  suffering  the  effects  of  a  stroke  and 
died  October  5,  1995.  A  celebration  of  his  life  was  held  at  First  Friends 
Church  in  Whittier,  California  on  the  fifteenth.  His  efforts  on  behalf  of 
FAHE  continue  even  after  his  death  as  we  receive  contributions  in  his 
memory.  We  are  grateful. 

Endnotes 

London  Yearly  Meeting,  Epistle,  1695,  quoted  in  Christian  Faith 
and  Practice  in  the  Experience  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  London  Yearly 
Meeting,  1960  (Reprinted,  Richmond,  IN:  Friends  United  Press,  1973) 
#440. 

2Hole,  Helen  G.,  Things  Civil  and  Useful:  A  Personal  View  of  Quaker 
Education  (Richmond,  IN:  Friends  United  Press,  1978)  128. 

3Some  accounts  of  these  early  events  were  given  by  Charles 
Browning  in  his  talk  to  the  Friends  Conference  on  Higher  Education  in 
1980.  See  "Strengthening  Quaker  Higher  Education,"  by  Charles  J. 
Browning  in  Friends  Conference  on  Higher  Education  Report  (Greens- 
boro, NC:  FAHE,  1980)  1-14. 

4This  and  following  information  may  be  found  in  FAHE  newsletters 
(1981- ),  FAHE  brochures,  and  FAHE  minutes,  and  is  also  based  on  the 
author's  experience  of  the  events  in  the  history  of  FAHE. 
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One  Hundred  and  One  Years: 

Solomon  Isaac  Blair's  School,  the  High  Point 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  and 
William  Penn  High  School. 

by 

Jeanette  Ouren  Wilson 

Education  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  since  its  founding  in  1652.  In  Guilford  County  a  thread  was 
woven  through  four  generations  of  one  Quaker  family  which  continued 
that  tradition.  It  began  in  1837  when  Nathan  Hunt  helped  to  found  the 
New  Garden  Boarding  School,  continued  with  his  grandson,  Solomon 
Blair  whose  school  for  freedmen  was  built  after  the  Civil  War  in  1867, 
wove  through  the  Blair  children's  educational  endeavors,  and  ended 
when  William  Penn  High  School  closed  its  doors  in  1968 — one  hundred 
and  one  years  after  Solomon  Blair  opened  his  school  to  educate  former 
slaves. 

In  the  1800s  thousands  of  Quakers  opposing  slavery  had  migrated  to 
Ohio  and  Indiana.  Many  North  Carolina  piedmont  area  Quakers,  equally 
opposed  to  secession  from  the  Union  and  slavery,  remained  to  promote 
education,  peace,  civic  leadership,  social  responsibility,  and  freedom  for 
all.  Hal  Sieber  in  Holy  Ground  states: 

Quakers  by  their  systematic  efforts  to  disassociate  themselves  from 
slavery  established  Guilford  County  as  the  center  of  antislavery  activity 
in  North  Carolina.  It  became  holy  ground  on  which  to  demonstrate  what 
they  believed  to  be  a  divinely-mandated  human  mission.1 

North  Carolina  was  the  last  state  to  secede  from  the  Union.  In  Guilford 
County  the  vote  was  twenty-five  to  one  against  secession  in  1861. 

The  Nathan  Hunt-New  Garden  Boarding  School-Guilford  College 
history  is  well  known.  In  this  story  we  will  weave  with  a  double 
thread:  the  family  life  of  the  Blairs  and  their  contributions  to 
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education  in  the  area. 

In  1788  a  son,  Samuel,  was  born  to  Nathan  Hunt  and  his  first  wife, 
Martha  Ruckman.  Samuel  married  Elizabeth  Tomlinson,  daughter  of  a 
family  still  well  known  in  High  Point.  Abigail  Prudence  Hunt,  their 
youngest  daughter,  married  Solomon  Isaac  Blair  in  1858.  The  Blairs  had 
come  south  through  Virginia  to  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina  with 
Daniel  Boone,  then  settled  permanently  in  the  Springfield  area.2 

These  families  were  members  of  Springfield  Meeting.  Solomon  and 
Abigail  lived  near  the  Hunt  home  place.  Abigail  returned  to  her  parents' 
home  to  bear  her  first  child,  William  Allen  Blair.  He  was  born  in  1859, 
the  year  High  Point  was  chartered.  John  Jay  Blair  arrived  a  year  later, 
again  at  the  Hunt  home.  Shortly  after  John  was  born,  Abigail's  mother 
died.  Solomon,  Abigail,  and  their  two  small  sons  moved  back  home  with 
her  father,  Samuel  Hunt. 

Their  log  house  was  built  in  1798  by  Zadock  Mendenhall  and  sold  to 
Samuel  Hunt  in  1840.  It  was  then  part  of  a  farm  in  what  became  south 
High  Point.  The  house  is  described  as  having  the  more  comfortable  living 
conditions  of  its  date.  Quaker  architecture,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
features  a  large  fireplace  at  one  end  with  steep,  winding,  sheathed-in 
stairs  to  the  attic,  closed  off  a  few  steps  from  the  first  floor  by  a  battened 
door.3 

During  these  early  years  of  their  marriage,  Solomon  Blair,  who  had 
courageously  opposed  slavery  and  secession  from  the  Union,  established 
a  school  to  educate  slaves.  He  taught  them  clandestinely  in  violation  of 
North  Carolina  law  and  was  considered  a  legend  among  blacks  in  the 
area. 

Six  more  children  were  born  to  Solomon  and  Abigail  in  the  next  ten 
years:  1862,  Samuel,  who  died  within  two  months;  1864,  twin  girls,  Ada 
and  Emma;  in  1868  twins  David  and  Martha  arrived;  and  in  1870  the 
birth  of  Elva  J  ane  completed  the  family.  What  a  busy  life  of  child  rearing, 
farming,  educating,  attending  to  social  and  religious  concerns  this 
family  shared.  And  crowded  too,  with  grandfather,  father,  mother  and 
the  seven  surviving  children  living  in  the  twenty  by  twenty-four  feet  log 
house. 

In  1867  before  the  second  set  of  twins  was  born,  Solomon  built  a  very 
plain  two-room  schoolhouse  in  an  area  of  High  Point  long  known  as 
"Baptist  Bottom"  near  what  is  now  Centennial  Street  and  Kivett  Drive. 
The  school  which  was  also  used  as  a  church  and  community  center 
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contained  two  classrooms,  each  twenty  by  twenty  feet.  High  Point's  first 
black  churches  grew  out  of  congregations  that  met  in  the  school.4  Five 
other  schools  for  freedmen  were  built  that  same  year,  but  by  1872 
nothing  further  was  heard  of  them.  S.  I.  Blair's  was  the  first  Guilford 
County  school  for  blacks  to  survive.  His  grandson,  John  Fries  Blair, 
who  was  a  writer  and  publisher  in  Winston-Salem,  described  the 
founding  of  the  school  as  "an  act  of  religious  conviction  and  civic 
leadership."5  The  school  received  some  financial  assistance  from  Quak- 
ers and  from  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  a  controversial  federal  agency 
established  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln  to  aid  the  emancipated 
slaves  in  the  South.  For  five  years,  Quaker  Cynthia  Anthony  assisted 
Solomon  Blair  in  directing  this  school  and  raising  funds  for  a  new 
building. 

In  1882  High  Point  established  its  first  "Free  Schoolhouse"  at  the 
corner  of  Centennial  and  Green  Streets.  Solomon's  eldest  son,  William 
Allen,  who  had  A.B.  degrees  from  Haverford  College  and  Harvard 
College,  was  the  principal.  Public  money  was  used  as  far  as  it  would  go, 
then  tuition  of  fifty  cents,  one,  or  two  dollars  per  month  was  charged 
according  to  grade  level.  William  Blair  was  also  editor  of  the  local 
newspaper  at  the  time,  though  he  devoted  most  of  his  day  to  educational 
responsibilities.  He  is  credited  with  being  the  founder  of  the  local  public 
school  system.  There  were  fewer  than  two  thousand  residents  in  the 
town  at  that  time.  In  1885  he  bought  the  Lynch  School  in  High  Point 
which  was  taken  over  by  his  brother  John.6  Later  William  became 
superintendent  of  the  Winston-Salem  schools;  he  was  also  a  popular 
public  speaker,  and,  at  one  time,  a  banker.  John,  also  a  Haverford 
College  graduate,  served  as  principal  of  Wilmington  High  School  and 
later  in  Raleigh  as  superintendent  of  public  school  building. 

Minutes  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  in  1885  express  concern 
regarding  mission  work  in  the  South:  "The  need  of  Normal  Schools  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers  has  claimed  the  attention  of  the  board  at 
various  times  ...  it  will  be  best  to  concentrate  our  efforts. . . .  One  of  our 
most  flourishing  schools,  located  in  Asheboro,  seems  .  .  .  adapted  to  an 
effort  of  this  kind."7  The  school  was  sponsored  by  NYYM  and  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau.  By  1891  the  school  had  outgrown  its  facilities  and 
needed  to  expand  and  to  move  to  a  more  thriving  town.  High  Point, 
located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Railway,  was  chosen  as  the  site. 
The  Asheboro  school  merged  with  Solomon  Blair's  school  and  became 
known  as  the  High  Point  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute.  It  offered  the 
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only  educational  opportunity  for  blacks  in  the  area.  The  school  served 
adults  as  well  as  children.  Students  ranged  in  age  from  sixteen  to  sixty- 
four;  ten  of  them  were  married.  Sixty  to  seventy  students  occupied  each 
of  the  classrooms. 

Within  three  years,  by  1894,  the  overcrowding  became  obvious. 
Again  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  assisted  in  constructing  a  new,  larger, 
frame  school  building.  Funds  were  also  contributed  by  High  Point 
citizens  of  both  races.  Through  the  years,  Quaker  sponsors  had  supplied 
the  teachers;  but  for  this  new  school,  Booker  T.  Washington  of  Tuskeegee 
Institute  was  consulted  to  secure  a  new  principal.8  Alfred  J.  Griffin,  an 
African  American  from  St.  Augustine  College,  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
position  beginning  with  the  1897  school  year.  A  cottage  was  built  on 
campus  to  house  his  family. 

Solomon  Isaac  Blair's  mission  accomplished,  he  died  July  3,  1896, 
thirty  years  after  he  built  his  two-room  schoolhouse. 

The  following  year  the  first  High  Point  school  board  was  established 
with  well  known  Quaker  banker  J.  Elwood  Cox  as  chairman.  Cox  served 
from  1896-1916.  He  was  also  a  trustee  of  Guilford  College  for  forty- 
seven  years  and  served  as  chairman  twenty-nine  of  those  years.  Daugh- 
ter, Clara  Cox  (1879-1940),  was  the  recorded  minister  of  Springfield 
Friends  Meeting  for  twenty-one  years.  Though  born  into  a  wealthy 
family,  her  primary  concern  was  to  improve  education  for  black  citizens. 
A  housing  project  in  High  Point  bears  her  name.* 

New  York  Yearly  Meeting  minutes  of  1900  tell  of  mission  work  in  the 
South.  That  year  more  than  fifty  students  who  applied  to  the  High  Point 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  as  industrial  scholars  could  not  be 
accommodated  for  lack  of  space.  Further  expansion  was  necessary.  A 
three-story  brick  building  was  erected  with  financial  assistance  from 
New  York  Quaker  benefactor  Ellen  L.  Congdon.  Construction  work  on 
the  building  provided  valuable  experience  for  the  student  laborers.9  The 
1899-1900  school  catalog  listed  the  following  industrial  training  courses : 
bricklaying,  plastering,  blacksmi thing,  agriculture,  plain  sewing,  dress- 
making, cooking,  and  mechanics.  Academic  courses  were:  English  litera- 
ture, botany,  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  bookkeeping,  phi- 
losophy, history  of  education,  modern  history,  drawing,  Bible,  Latin, 


*  See  Brenda  G.  Haworth,  "Clara  lone  Cox,"  in  The  Southern  Friend,  v.  XVI, 
Nos.  1-2,  1994,  3-20. 
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methods  of  teaching  and  pedagogics.  The  students  gained  first-hand 
farming  experience  raising  hogs  and  by  planting  and  harvesting  wheat, 
corn,  peas,  hay,  cane,  and  potatoes. 

The  school  day  began  and  ended  with  twenty  minutes  of  devotions. 
Students  were  required  to  attend  study  hour  each  evening.  Bible  studies 
were  held  each  Fourth  day  (Wednesday).  Sabbath  school  was  held  at  9:30 
a.m.,  YMCA  at  half  past  one,  and  Christian  Endeavor  in  the  evening. 
Students  were  not  allowed  to  visit  or  receive  callers  on  the  Sabbath.  Girls 
could  go  shopping  once  a  month  with  a  teacher.  They  could  correspond 
only  with  parent  or  guardian  and  correspondence  was  inspected.  The 
1901 NYYM  minutes  note  that  the  school  was  a  combination  of  boarding 
and  day  school  and  that  the  students  were  taught  by  teachers  of  their 
own  race.  The  boarding  school  was  divided  equally  between  boys  and 
girls,  all  of  whom  earned  part  of  their  tuition  by  working. 

J.  Elwood  Cox  was  named  in  the  1902  minutes  as  an  enthusiastic 
Friend  who  aided  materially.  That  year,  however,  finances  were  short 
and  the  board  was  required  to  borrow  money  to  meet  its  immediate 
needs.  Athletics  began  that  year:  football,  baseball,  and  tennis.10 

After  fire  destroyed  the  Institute  in  1910,  four  new  brick  buildings, 
two  frame  structures,  and  a  barn  were  constructed  in  High  Point  on  the 
site  of  a  former  slave  market.  The  1912  NYYM  minutes  list  enrollment 
of  542,  average  attendance  of  334,  101  of  whom  were  boarders.11  The 
1916  enrollment  was  591.  Praise  was  given  to  the  principal  Griffin 
and  his  wife  Ophelia.  Later  a  middle  school  in  High  Point  was  named  in 
his  honor. 

The  Quakers  from  New  York  continued  to  guide  and  support  the 
school.  One  in  particular,  John  R.  Taber,  gave  generously  of  his  time, 
money,  and  love.  When  he  died  in  1923  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  was 
no  longer  financially  able  to  support  the  school.  It  was  deeded  to  the  city 
of  High  Point  that  year  and  called  for  a  time  Normal  High  School.  Griffin 
resigned  as  principal  and  was  succeeded  by  Edward  Curtright  who  held 
the  position  until  1933,  when  Samuel  Burford  took  the  helm  and  guided 
the  school  for  thirty-five  years  until  it  closed.  In  honor  of  the  Quakers, 
who  had  done  so  much  for  so  long,  the  school  was  renamed  William  Penn 
High  School — a  public,  accredited,  segregated,  school  for  blacks.  The 
school  was  one  of  the  first  eight  schools  in  the  South  to  be  awarded  "A" 
rating  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
The  school  graduated  386  students  in  the  field  of  secondary  education 
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and  104  in  religious  education.13  The  training  many  of  its  students 
received  enabled  them  to  make  High  Point  the  furniture  and  textile 
center  it  has  become.  The  school,  with  few  discipline  problems,  empha- 
sized spiritual  and  character  development.  Extracurricular  courses 
included  an  impressive  choir  and  a  popular,  spirited  seventy-five-piece 
marching  band.  Both  received  superior  ratings.  The  "All  Penn"  hun- 
dred-voice choir  gave  annual  renditions  of  Handel's  Messiah. 

In  1968  the  last  class  graduated  from  William  Penn  High  School.  The 
cover  of  a  special  alumni  reunion  program  prominently  carried  the 
letters  HPNII  (High  Point  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute),  recall- 
ing its  roots.  In  it  Solomon  Isaac  Blair  is  called  "one  of  God's  noblemen."14 
His  school  had  come  full  circle.  It  was  the  end  of  the  "separate  but  equal" 
era  in  High  Point. 

In  those  years  of  turmoil — the  1960s — High  Point  city  schools  were 
operating  under  court  order  to  integrate.  Much  of  the  behind-the-scenes 
work  toward  peaceful  integration  was  attributed  to  William  Bagwell, 
especially,  and  to  other  staff  of  both  races  in  the  regional  office  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  in  High  Point:  Sarah  Herbin, 
Charles  Davis,  and  Wilton  Hartzler. 

The  Fountain  sisters,  Brenda  and  Lynn,  who  were  Sarah  Herbin's 
nieces,  were  the  first  black  students  to  enroll  in  the  formerly  all  white 
High  Point  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  They  were  born  in  High  Point, 
grew  up  in  New  York,  and  moved  back  to  High  Point  in  the  late  1950s. 
Segregated  schools  were  unconstitutional  in  1954,  but  by  1959  blacks 
were  still  not  admitted  to  High  Point  schools.  Thirteen  blacks  applied  for 
admission  that  year;  only  the  Fountains  were  permitted  to  break  the 
color  barrier.  The  following  year,  February  1,  1960  was  the  heralded 
"sit-in"  at  Woolworth's  lunch  counter  in  Greensboro.*  A  few  days  later, 
William  Penn  students  held  a  "sit-in,"  the  first  time  in  America  that 
high  school  students  demonstrated  against  segregation.  Active  in  the 
civil  rights  struggle,  Brenda  endured  arrest,  beating,  being  shot  at,  and 
cross  burning.  She  is  now  a  law  professor  at  Campbell  University,  Buies 
Creek,  North  Carolina.  Lynn  served  in  the  Peace  Corps.  Both  graduated 
from  Howard  University.  It  seems  appropriate  that  the  offices  of  AFSC 
at  that  time  were  located  in  the  former  home  of  Solomon  Blair. 


*  February  One  is  now  a  street  name  in  the  area. 
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During  this  period,  the  three  Quakers  on  the  High  Point  School  Board 
were  members  of  High  Point  Friends  Meeting:  William  Tomlinson,  John 
Clinard,  and  Evelyn  Mendenhall  Thompson.  During  one  long,  late  night 
meeting  of  the  board,  Evelyn  Thompson,  remained  steadfast  in  her 
conviction  that  Samuel  E.  Burford,  the  beloved  black  principal  of  WPHS 
for  thirty-five  years,  should  become  the  principal  of  the  new,  integrated, 
T.  W.  Andrews  High  School.  She  persevered.  She  succeeded — after  nine 
rounds  of  voting! 

Several  years  after  William  Penn  High  School  closed  its  doors,  the 
school  board  allocated  $50,000  for  demolition  of  the  rapidly  deteriorating 
auditorium.  Concerned  citizen  Ann  Andrews  appealed  to  the  board  not 
to  proceed.  Soon  others  joined  in  the  effort  to  unlock  the  doors,  renovate, 
and  preserve  the  building  as  a  community  center  and  historic  landmark. 
The  auditorium  was  placed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Interior  in  1978  and  is  a  designated 
historic  site  by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 

Among  the  supporters  were  Dorothy  Kearns,  longtime  school  board 
member  and  county  commissioner;  Sammie  Chess,  Penn  alumnus  and 
first  black  superior  court  judge  in  the  South  in  this  century;  Robert 
Brown,  highest  ranking  African  American  in  the  Nixon  administration 
and  a  High  Point  businessman;  Delores  Lipscomb;  Louise  Jones;  Marietta 
Wright,  daughter  of  Evelyn  Thompson,  who  was  herself  a  school  board 
member;  and  Mary  Jarrell  who  served  on  the  city  council  and  later  in  the 
North  Carolina  legislature.  The  latter  two  are  Quakers. 

The  William  Penn  Foundation  was  establish  in  1980  as  a  nonprofit 
corporation.  The  fifty  thousand  dollars  earmarked  for  demolishing  the 
building  was  used  instead  for  renovation,  along  with  other  grants  and 
money  raised  from  bake  sales,  flea  markets,  a  Duke  Ellington  concert, 
and  even  a  personal  appeal  to  the  widow  of  the  famous  Penn  graduate, 
John  Coltrane,  composer  and  jazz  saxophonist,  for  whom  a  commemora- 
tive stamp  has  just  been  issued  by  the  United  States  Postal  Service.  For 
a  while  an  adjoining  building  constructed  in  the  1950s  was  used  as  an 
alternative  school  for  dropouts  and  other  students  who  needed  a  nontra- 
ditional  setting.  Evening  classes  were  provided  for  employed  students. 
Grants  for  renovation  have  been  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  past  decade,  so 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years.  As  this  is  being  written, 
however,  the  Carl  Chavis  YMCA  is  moving  into  the  refurbished  1950s 
building.  The  beautiful  old  maple  gym  floor  has  been  refinished  and 
modern  equipment  installed.  The  Y's  name  honors  a  Penn  graduate  who 
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Blair  log  house,  built  in  1798.  now  on  Clark  and  Jeanette  Wilson's  property 


died  fifty  years  ago  in  World  War  II  after  volunteering  for  a  dangerous 
mission. 

Five  members  of  the  fourth  generation  of  this  family  carried  on  the 
tradition  as  educators.  William  Allen's  education  venture  has  been 
noted,  as  has  John  Jay's.  Twins  Ada  and  Emma  were  well  known  and 
loved  teachers  who  became  principals  in  High  Point  schools.  In  1921  a 
new  school  was  named  for  Emma  Blair,  and  in  1925  the  school  board 
changed  the  name  of  Grimes  Street  School  to  honor  Ada  Blair.  Elva  Jane 
taught  for  a  while  in  Oxford.  North  Carolina,  but  mostly  performed  the 
roles  of  homemaker  and  driver  for  the  sisters.  John  and  the  four  girls 
never  married. 

David,  though  not  an  educator  himself,  with  his  two  brothers  per- 
suaded Quaker  educator  John  W.  Woody  to  help  launch  Slater  Academy  , 
now  Winston-Salem  State  University.  David  studied  under  Woody  prior 
to  attending  Haverford  College.  He  served  as  commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  under  presidents  Coolidge.  Harding,  and  Hoover.  His  twin 
sister,  Martha,  managed  the  farm.  Son.  David.  Jr..  spent  most  of  his 
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youth  there  in  the  care  of  the  sisters. 

In  1883  the  Blair  family  moved  into  its  new,  large,  white  frame  house 
adjacent  to  the  log  home.  It  bore  the  street  address  1818  South  Main. 
David  Hunt  Blair,  Jr.,  who  inherited  the  farm,  gave  the  property  on  the 
west  side  of  Main  Street  to  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  to 
use  as  its  regional  office  in  1957.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  farm  was 
given  to  the  city  of  High  Point  and  is  preserved  as  beautiful  Blair  Park. 

The  deteriorating  179  year-old  log  house  was  dismantled  and  re- 
stored in  1977  on  the  property  of  Clark  and  Jeanette  Wilson  in  the  Deep 
River  area  northeast  of  High  Point. 

In  1980  the  AFSC  office  moved  to  Atlanta;  the  Blair  house  was  moved 
off  the  property;  trees  and  shrubbery  were  bulldozed;  and  acres  paved  for 
an  automobile  dealership.  Not  even  the  prized  ginkgo  tree  remains. 

•  •  • 

Postscript:  Jeanette  Wilson,  Minnesota  native,  became  a  convinced 
Friend  after  marrying  a  Quaker,  Clark  Wilson,  in  1949.  She  feels  a 
special  kinship  to  the  people  and  places  in  this  story,  not  as  a  Blair 
descendent,  but  as  one  who  knows  intimately  the  two  Blair  homes  and 
counts  as  friends  many  current  leaders  about  whom  she  writes.  Many  of 
the  more  recent  events  she  has,  herself,  experienced. 

After  serving  as  hostess  to  the  Friends  World  Conference  in  1967,  she 
was  asked  to  work  for  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  in  High 
Point.  The  Blair  home  place  served  as  its  office  at  that  time.  For  thirteen 
years  she  absorbed  Quakerism  at  its  best  from  committed  AFSC  col- 
leagues and  from  those  hallowed  Blair  homes. 

Those  were  troubled  times  of  violence,  war,  racial  tension,  school 
desegregation,  affirmative  action — AFSC  was  there.  Now,  with  the  re- 
stored Blair  log  cabin  just  across  a  meadow  from  her  home,  she  has  a 
daily,  visual  reminder  of  those  courageous  souls  who  led  the  way  so  many 
years  ago. 
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by 

Carole  Edgerton  Treadway 

FHC  Interest  Group 

The  Friends  Historical  Collection  inaugurated  a  new  form  of  out- 
reach and  support  in  November  with  a  group  we  are  calling,  for  the 
present,  the  FHC  Interest  Group.  It  comprises  representatives  from 
each  of  the  several  constituencies  of  the  collection,  including  the  Guilford 
College  faculty,  students,  and  administration;  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meetings,  FUM  and  Conservative;  historians  and  other  scholars;  and 
Friends  Center.  The  group  is  conceived  as  an  advisory  body  that  will  help 
FHC  achieve  its  goals  through  various  programs  of  advancement;  and 
which  will  consider  ways  that  the  collection  can  be  of  further  service. 
Participants  in  the  group  are  Max  Carter,  Gwendolyn  Gosney  Erickson, 
Hiram  Hilty,  Ruth  Anne  Hood,  Judith  W.  Harvey,  Melvin  Keiser,  J. 
Floyd  Moore,  Theodore  Perkins,  Mary  Pitts,  Herbert  Poole,  Joan  Poole, 
Ann  Trueblood  Raper,  Deborah  Shaw,  and  Carole  Treadway. 

In  the  initial  meetings  of  the  group  several  ideas  were  put  forward 
that,  if  carried  out,  might  increase  support  of  the  collection.  In  particu- 
lar, the  strong  tie  with  the  North  Carolina  Friends  Historical  Society  was 
noted  and  it  was  agreed  that  further  ways  the  collection  and  the  Society 
can  work  together  for  mutual  benefit  would  be  explored.  At  present, 
much  of  the  work  of  the  journal  of  the  Society,  The  Southern  Friend,  is 
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carried  out  in  the  collection.  Carole  Treadway  has  been  on  the  editorial 
board  of  the  journal  for  several  years  and  has  just  been  appointed  editor. 
She  also  serves  as  vice-president  of  the  society. 

Conference  of  Quaker  Historians  and  Archivists 

The  biannual  Conference  of  Quaker  Historians  and  Archivists  was 
held  at  Guilford  College  June  26-28.  The  conference  is  a  program  of  the 
Friends  Historical  Association  (Philadelphia).  Over  seventy  scholars 
and  students  converged  from  around  the  country,  Canada,  and  England 
to  hear  sixteen  excellent  papers  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics  in  Quaker 
history,  and  to  share  informally  about  their  research  and  archival 
interests.  Carole  Treadway  was  on  the  program  committee  and  made  the 
local  arrangements.  Several  attendees  visited  the  collection  and  six  of 
them  made  extensive  use  of  the  facilities  for  genealogical  research;  for 
research  in  the  papers  of  John  B.  Crenshaw  of  Richmond,  Virginia;  and 
for  research  on  migration  using  the  records  of  Core  Sound  Monthly 
Meeting. 

Docents  Program 

The  Docents  Program  has  now  completed  its  third  year  and  continues 
to  be  a  valuable  service  to  the  FHC  and  its  genealogy  research  room 
users.  Collectively,  the  docents  staff  the  research  room  twenty-four 
hours  per  week,  which  amounts  to  more  than  1,100  hours  each  year. 
Those  who  volunteer  as  docents  on  a  regular  basis  are  Emily  Bagley, 
Margaret  Beal,  Margaret  Coltrane,  Denzel  Dickerson,  Treva  Mathis 
Dodd,  Jewell  Farlow,  Mary  Green,  Ruth  Anne  Hood  (volunteer  coordina- 
tor), Audrey  Horney,  Ruth  Maynard,  Ralph  McCracken,  Avis  Rees, 
Virginia  Smith,  Celia  Wenig,  and  Ray  Wood. 

In  addition  Augusta  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  "Betsy"  Very  work 
regularly  on  the  preparation  or  "processing"  of  manuscript  collections. 
Helen  Parker  has  returned  from  a  leave  of  absence  to  resume  her  work 
with  our  various  textile  collections. 

Staff 

At  the  end  of  April  Virginia  "Jennie"  Southard  finished  her  masters 
degree  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  and  left  her 
position  in  the  FHC  as  archives  assistant.  The  new  archives  assistant 
will  be  Gwendolyn  Gosney  Erickson.  Jennie  has  been  a  very  capable 
assistant.  The  Committee  on  the  Care  of  Records  of  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting  provides  funds  for  the  archives  assistant,  who  works  ten 
hours  per  week  receiving  and  recording  meeting  records,  preparing 
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them  physically  for  storage,  and  arranging  them  for  microfilming.  She 
helps  out  in  many  other  ways  as  time  permits. 

During  the  spring  semester,  Joshua  Miller,  a  sophomore  history 
major,  worked  in  the  collection  as  a  student  intern.  He  performed  a  wide 
variety  of  services  ranging  from  moving  furniture  to  sorting  manuscript 
collections  and  photocopying  records. 

Student  workers  this  year  were  Luis  Castillo,  Deirdre  Lohan,  Eman- 
uel Shar,  and  Emily  Shires.  During  the  summer,  1994  Guilford  graduate 
Kevin  Clarke  provided  able  assistance. 

Archives  and  Manuscripts 

Arrangements  are  presently  underway  to  become  one  of  the  deposi- 
tories of  the  records  of  Southern  Appalachian  Yearly  Meeting  and 
Association  (SAYMA);  one  SAYMA  meeting  —  Celo  Monthly  Meeting  in 
Burnsville,  North  Carolina  —  has  already  designated  the  collection  as 
its  primary  depository.  Southeastern  Yearly  Meeting  also  plans  to  make 
microfilm  copies  of  SEYM  records  available  to  the  collection.  With  these 
developments,  our  identity  as  a  resource  for  the  study  of  Quakerism  in 
the  South  will  be  much  stronger. 

Books,  files,  and  papers  of  Samuel  Doak  Cox  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
(1953-1994)  were  given  to  the  collection  by  George  Sherrill  of  Frankin, 
North  Carolina.  They  reflect  Sam  Cox's  wide  ranging  interests  in  all 
aspects  of  Quaker  history,  faith,  and  practice,  especially  on  the  West 
Coast  and  in  Hawaii;  and  in  genealogy.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Joel  and 
Hannah  Bean  who  were  among  the  first  to  establish  Quakerism  on  the 
West  Coast. 

Of  more  local  interest  are  letters  of  Hannah  Reynolds  Watkins 
Osborne  (1817-1910)  of  the  Centre  Friends  community  in  Guilford 
County,  North  Carolina.  They  comprise  her  letters  to  her  sister  Catherine 
P.  Sheppard  of  Carlisle,  Indiana,  1851-1888.  In  them  she  reports 
community  and  family  events;  comments  on  politics;  and  refers  to  New 
Garden  Boarding  School  where  she  had  been  both  student  and  teacher. 
References  to  a  freed  slave  and  close  friend  of  the  family  who  had  also 
been  an  employee  of  the  Boarding  School,  Thomas  Gossett,  are  particu- 
larly interesting.  The  letters  were  given  by  Mary  Coleman  Allen. 

A  large  manuscript  collection  was  received  just  at  the  end  of  the  year 
and  has  not  yet  been  fully  surveyed,  but  promises  to  be  particularly 
interesting  for  research  in  more  recent  Quaker  history  in  eastern  North 
Carolina,  especially  Conservative  Quakerism  and  its  ties  with  Pennsyl- 
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vania.  These  are  the  Albert  W.  Brown  Papers,  ca.  1850-ca.  1983.  These 
papers  comprise  primarily  correspondence  between  members  of  the 
Brown  family  of  Northampton  County,  North  Carolina  and  relatives  in 
the  Taylor  and  Frysinger  families  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Related  families  include  Outland  and  Parker,  also  of  Northampton 
County.  The  letters  were  preserved  by  the  granddaughter  of  Albert  W. 
Brown,  Katherine  Taylor  Frysinger,  and  were  given  to  the  collection  by 
her  husband,  Daniel  C.  Frysinger,  according  to  her  instructions  before 
her  death. 

Philip  D.  Shore  contributed  the  papers  and  memorabilia  of  his 
parents  Marvin  and  Pansy  Shore  (1894-1985,  1905-1967)  of  Pilot 
Mountain,  North  Carolina.  Both  Marvin  and  Pansy  Shore  were  educa- 
tors and  Marvin  also  had  business  and  political  interests.  Pansy  Shore 
held  leadership  roles  in  the  yearly  meeting,  United  Society  of  Friends 
Women,  Friends  Mission  Board,  Friends  Homes,  and  several  other 
Quaker  organizations.  The  Shores  taught  for  one  year  in  the  Quaker 
schools  in  Kenya,  East  Africa  and  travelled  widely.  The  papers  reflect 
these  activities  as  well  as  their  ties  with  and  interest  in  the  Friendsville 
Academy  in  Tennessee,  and  Friends  relief  work  in  France  in  1919. 

Slow  but  steady  progress  has  been  made  on  the  preparation  of  several 
of  our  larger  manuscript  collections,  including  the  Robert  Frazier  Pa- 
pers, the  papers  of  J.  Floyd  "Pete"  Moore,  the  papers  of  Samuel  and 
Miriam  Levering,  the  archives  of  the  American  Freedom  Association, 
and  the  William  Perry  Johnson  Papers.  This  work  has  been  done  almost 
entirely  by  volunteers  with  supervision  by  the  FHC  staff. 

Research 

Research  was  begun  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
Quaker  records  of  North  Carolina  by  Jim  Le  Shana  for  his  doctoral 
dissertation  on  a  topic  relating  to  the  theology  of  these  early  North 
Carolina  Quakers.  Jason  Yaremko  of  the  University  of  Manitoba  re- 
searched the  Zenas  Martin  papers  and  the  Sylvester  and  May  Mather 
papers  for  his  work  on  Protestant  missions  in  Cuba.  Frank  O'Brien  of 
Hollins  College  found  that  the  FHC  filled  in  some  gaps  in  his  biblio- 
graphic study  of  Mary  Leadbeater,  the  first  Irish  writer  of  books  for 
children  and  a  chronicler  of  her  Quaker  family.  The  Guilfordian  was 
useful  to  a  Ph.D.  student  at  Walden  University  writing  a  history  of 
newspapers  in  small  church-related  colleges.  Cathy  Jones  Gaskill,  a 
Quaker  storyteller,  found  information  about  her  ancestor  Ruth  Winslow 
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of  Back  Creek  meeting,  for  a  story  she  related,  as  the  guest  speaker,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Friends  Historical  Society. 
Piney  Woods  Meeting  pastor  Wayne  Allman  found  extensive  informa- 
tion on  his  ancestors  Nathan  and  Reuben  Perry,  founder  of  Quaker 
meetings  in  Texas,  for  an  anniversary  celebration  to  be  held  in 
Friendsville,  Texas.  Stan  Gilliam  documented  the  development  of  the 
Guilford  College  landscape,  especially  the  trees,  by  intensive  study  and 
comparison  of  old  photographs  and  the  current  scene.  Results  were 
published  in  an  issue  of  The  Guilfordian  this  spring.  Brenda  Haworth's 
articles  on  High  Point  Quaker  minister  Clara  Cox  and  on  the  Springfield 
Meeting  school  were  published  in  1994  and  1995  issues  of  The  Southern 
Friend.  Research  in  the  collection  supplemented  extensive  interviews 
Haworth  conducted  with  older  residents  of  High  Point.  Carlton  Rountree's 
research  on  one  of  the  oldest  meetings  in  North  Carolina,  the  meeting  at 
the  "Narrows"  of  the  Pasquotank  River  (present  day  site  of  Elizabeth 
City),  was  also  published  in  the  1994  double  issue  of  The  Southern 
Friend.  Sean  Lewis,  a  graduate  student  in  history  at  Virginia 
Polytechnical  Institute,  made  extensive  use  of  records  of  North  Carolina 
meetings  for  his  study  comparing  the  views  of  slavery  in  two  Quaker 
communities,  one  in  Virginia  and  one  in  North  Carolina. 

Overall,  it  has  seemed  to  be  a  year  of  steady  growth,  and  development 
and  refinement  of  management.  The  year  ends  on  a  promising  note  of 
expectation  of  continued  growth  and  development. 
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Gifts  to  the  Friends  Historical  Collection 
1994-1995 

Allen,  Mary  Coleman 

Papers  of  Hannah  Reynolds  Watkins  Osborne,  1817-1910.  (Papers 
span  1851-1888) 

Boone  Friends  Meeting,  Boone,  NC 

A  Little  Treatise  Concerning  Sufferings,  by  George  Bishope  (London, 
1663). 

Bundy,  V.  Mayo 

The  Descendants  oflver  McKay  and  Ann  Miller  of  Bladen  County, 
North  Carolina  and  Allied  Families,  by  V.  Mayo  Bundy  and 
Norma  Melvin  Bundy  (Greensboro,  NC:  The  Printery,  1994?). 

Charity  Society  of  Jericho  and  Westbury  Monthly  Meetings 

The  Charity  Society,  1794-1994:  An  Institution  for  the  Use  and 
Benefit  of  the  Poor  Among  the  Black  People,  by  Edith  Gaines 
(Westbury,  NY:  By  the  Society,  1994). 

Cox,  Richard 

Samuel  Doak:  A  Tennessee  Pioneer,  by  Marion  Horton  (1978). 

Dickerson,  Denzel 

New  Garden  Cemetery,  1754-1994  ed.  by  Denzel  Dickerson  (Greens- 
boro, NC:  New  Garden  Cemetery  Association,  1994). 

Earlham  College  Friends  Collection,  by  Thomas  Hamm 

Letter  to  Edna  Harvey  Joseph,  1963;  transcripts  of  excerpts  from 
Newark  M.M.  (New  Jersey)  minutes  relating  to  Coxes,  1708- 
1779;  issues  of  The  Garretson  News,  nos.  11-12,  1944-47  (some 
missing);  "Genealogy  of  the  Thornborough  Family  in  America," 
with  additions  and  related  correspondence. 

Edgerton,  William  B 

"Adventures  of  an  American  Slavist  in  Soviet  Russia,"  by  William  B. 
Edgerton.  Bilingual  offprint  from  Tynyanovskie  Chteniya  (Mos- 
cow, 1994). 

Ellis,  James  W.,  Jr. 

Four  Score  and  Ten  Years,  by  Dorothy  S.  Pitman  (Hagerstown,  MD: 
Exponent  Publishers,  1992)  (2  copies). 

First  Friends  Meeting  (Greensboro  Monthly  Meeting) 
Gift  of  books. 
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Floyd  Friends  Meeting,  Floyd,  VA 

Journal  of  the  Life,  Travels  and  Gospel  Labours  of  That  Faithful 
Servant  and  Minister  of  Christ,  Job  Scott.  (New  York:  Isaac 
Collins,  1797). 

Frysinger,  Daniel  C.  (on  behalf  of  Katherine  Taylor  Frysinger) 

The  Albert  W.  Brown  Family  Papers  (Papers  of  the  Brown  and 
related  families  of  Parker,  Taylor,  and  Frysinger,  of  Northamp- 
ton County,  NC  and  West  Chester,  PA,  ca.  1850-ca.  1980). 

Gill,  Cleora  Beard 

"Profile  of  James  William  Beard,"  by  Cleora  Beard  Gill  (1994). 

Goodman,  Judy  Mower 

Articles  from  the  Blair  house  in  High  Point,  NC,  including  photo- 
graphs of  Emma  Blair,  J  ohn  J  ay  Blair,  Abigail  Hunt  Blair;  framed 
copy  of  Martha  Hunt's  1842  sampler  of  New  Graden  Boarding 
School  (crayon  drawing);  photograph  of  original  sampler;  4  books. 

Grantham,  Ruth 
10  books. 

Green,  Mary 

A  Treatise  on  Fundamental  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Religion,  by 
Jesse  Kersey  (Philadelphia:  Kimber  &  Conrad;  New  York:  Samuel 
Wood;  Baltimore:  Samuel  Jefferis,  1815). 

Hall,  Joanne 

Macintosh  software:  Microsoft  3.01  and  MACDRAW  (Masters  and 
working  copies). 

Hamm,  Thomas 

Silhouette  of  Phineas  Nixon  (photocopy  of  original  in  Earlham 
College  Friends  Collection);  Swallowing  Fenceposts:  Some  Les- 
sons from  the  Quaker  Past,  by  Thomas  Hamm.  (Philadelphia: 
Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation,  Section  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, 1994). 

Hicks,  Austin. 

Kester:  The  Johannes  Kester  Line  That  Came  to  North  Carolina,  by 
Billie  Kester  Hicks  (1994);  Records  of  the  Kingwood  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey,  by  James  W. 
Moore  (Flemington,  NJ:  Deats,  1900). 

Hill,  Thomas 

Monthly  Meetings  in  North  America:  A  Quaker  Index,  by  Thomas  C. 
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Hill  (3rd.  edition,  1994).  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  Minutes,  1898- 
1900. 

Hinshaw,  Mary  Edith  and  Seth 

The  Evergreen  Academy,  Holly  Spring  Community:  The  Old  School 
House,  by  Seth  B.  Hinshaw  (1994);  marriage  certificate  of  John 
Squire  Chawner  and  Sarah  Albertson  of  Perquimans  Co.,  NC, 
1812;  photograph  of  H.  Herman  Woody,  ca.  1890;  notebook  of 
Lutie  Woody;  a  record  of  gifts  and  cards  received  1937-1960; 
recent  issues  of  A  Woody  Family  Tree. 

Jessup,  Beverly  Carradine 

"Enlarging  the  Possibilities:  A  Study  of  Resistance  Education  for  a 
Group  of  Pastors  Enrolled  in  a  Parish-Based  Unit  of  Clinical 
Pastoral  Education,"  (Doctoral  dissertation,  Southeastern  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary,  1994). 

Kelly,  Richard  M. 

The  William  Kelly  Family  of  Virginia  and  Ohio:  And  Allied  Families 
of  Farquhar,  Stabler,  Ellis,  and  Holderman,  by  Richard  Macy 
Kelly  (Baltimore,  1993). 

King,  Thomas 

"The  House  Next  Door':  Why  San  Jose  Meeting's  'Brinton  House'  is 
named  for  Howard  and  Anna  Cox  Brinton,"  by  Thomas  M.  King 
(1994). 

L'Amoreaux,  Barbara  B. 

The  Asylum:  The  History  of  Friends  Hospital  and  the  Quaker  Contri- 
bution to  Psychiatry,  by  Carol  Benenson  Perloff  (Philadelphia: 
Friends  Hospital,  1994). 

Lima,  George  S. 

"Ninth  Boone  Family  Reunion,  July  21-24,  1994"  (Descendants  of 
Lemuel  Washington  Boone  and  Charlotte  Chavis  Boone)  (2  cop- 
ies). 

Mackie,  Edith 

Photograph,  Guilford  College  baseball  team,  1928;  program  and 
typescript  of  negative  side  of  intercollegiate  debate,  3-18-1927, 
High  Point  College  vs.  Guilford  College.  Written  and  given  by  W. 
Worth  Mackie. 

Mattson,  Ronald 

Minute  by  Minute:  A  History  of  the  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting  of 
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Friends,  Homewood  and  Stony  Run,  by  Barbara  C.  Mallonee, 
Jane  Karkalits  Bonny,  Nicholas  B.  Fesenden  (Baltimore:  Balti- 
more Monthly  Meeting,  1992). 

Overman,  Virginia 

Memoirs  of  Sam  uel  M.  Janney  (4th  edition,  Philadelphia:  Friends 
Books  Association,  1890)  and  "An  Overman  Family  Chart." 

Perkins,  Theodore 

28  books  and  3  commemorative  plates. 

Pohl,  Roberta  Molle 

Ancestors  and  Descendants  of  Matthias  "Matt"  Mount  and  Sarah  Ann 
MendenhalL  comp.  by  Roberta  Molle  Pohl  (Decorah,  IA:  Anundsen 
Publishers,  1994). 

Poole,  Frank 

"Nathan  Hunt  and  His  Quaker  Heritage,"  by  Frank  Poole  (MA 
Thesis,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  1994). 

Rees,  Avis 

History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Stanley  Family,  by  Edna  Stanley 
Pickett,  Eva  L.  Stanley,  Wanda  K.  Stanley  (Rev.  ed.  1975); 
Stanley  Family  Additions  (1994). 

Rich  Square  Monthly  Meeting 

"Voting  Against  Slavery  With  Their  Feet:  The  Emigration  of  Quakers 
from  Northampton  County,  North  Carolina,"  by  Dal  Edwards 
(Masters  research  paper,  East  Carolina  University,  1993). 

Rountree,  Carlton 

"Summary  of  Land  Transactions  in  Pasquotank  County  concerning 
the  Symons  Creek  property  of  the  North  Carolina  Society  of 
Friends,  1994." 

Sherrill,  George 

Papers  of  Samuel  Doak  Cox  (1953-1994).  Note:  This  collection  was 
given  in  1993-94  but  was  not  reported. 

Shore,  Philip  D. 

Papers  of  Marvin  (1894-1985)  and  Pansy  (1905-1967)  Shore. 

Smith,  Virginia 

History  of  Belmont  and  Jefferson  Counties.  Ohio  . . .  ,by  J.  A.  Caldwell 
(Reprint,  1976);  Working  with  People,  Bugs,  and  Apples,  by 
Malcolm  L.  Smith  (1979);  Dr.  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Ellyson:  Their 
Ancestors  and  Descendants,  compiled  by  L.  Frank  Bedell  (1969); 
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History  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  with  Genealogical  and 
Biographical  Sketches,  by  J.  Smith  Futhey  and  Gilbert  Cope 
(Reprint,  1974);  The  Descendants  of  David  Steere  and  Phebe 
Milhous,  compiled  by  Dorothy  Z.  Milhous  and  Hazel  A.  Stewart 
(Revised  ed.,  1970). 

Smith,  Richard  Jackson 

"School  as  Community  or  School  in  Community:  Conflicting  Values 
in  Control  and  Professional  Responsibility,"  by  Richard  Jackson 
Smith  (Doctoral  dissertation,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro,  1994). 

The  Stackhouse  Foundation 

The  Stackhouse  Family,  by  William  Romig  Stackhouse  and  Walter 
Fore  Stackhouse,  Second  ed.  (Morehead  City,  NC:  Stackhouse 
Foundation,  1993). 

Tayloe,  Dorothy  Moore 

"Moore  Family  Tree,"  by  Dorothy  Moore  Tayloe,  1994. 

Treadway,  Carole  E. 

North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  "Vision  400"  Tercentenary  com- 
memorative plate  (designed  and  made  by  Hal  Pugh,  1994). 

Winslow,  Juian 

"History  of  the  Winslow  Family,"  by  Randolph  Winslow,  MD  (1927). 

Zavitz-Bond,  Jane 

Awaiting  the  Millenium:  The  Children  of  Peace  and  the  Village  of 
Hope,  1812-1889,  by  Albert  Schrauwers  (Toronto,  Ont.:  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Press,  1993). 

Contributions  of  Money  ($25  and  up) 

Bundy,  V.  Mayo  and  Norma  Melvin  Bundy 
Friendship  Meeting 
Gup  till,  Elizabeth 
Haines,  Albert  E. 

North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  (Conservative) 
North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  (FUM) 

North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  (FUM)  Committee  on  the  Care  of 

Records  (funding  of  part-time  archives  assistant  position). 
Perkins,  Theodore 

Women's  Society  of  First  Friends  Meeting 
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Documents  of  Monthly,  Quarterly,  and  Yearly 
Meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
of  North  and  South  Carolina 
Deposited  in  the  Friends  Historical  Collection 

1994-1995 

Ararat  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  8th  mo.  1990-7th  mo.  1994 

Archdale  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  7th  mo.  1979-12th  mo.  1990 

Bethel  Monthly  Meeting  (Eastern  Quarter) 

Minutes,  2nd  mo.  1991-12th  mo.  1993;  1st  mo.  1994-12th  mo.  1994 

Records,  1921-193  (approximately) 

Newsletter,  12th  mo.  1992-3rd  mo.  1995  (some  missing) 

Bethel  Monthly  Meeting  (Southern  Quarter) 
Minutes,  7th  mo.  1969-175;  1975-1984 

Minutes,  Ministry  and  Counsel,  11th  mo.  1938-6th  mo.  1959 
Membership  book,  1921-1969(7) 

Cedar  Square  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  7th  mo.  1992-6th  mo.  1994 

Ministry  and  Counsel  Minutes,  7th  mo.  1992-6th  mo.  1994 
USFW  Minutes,  7th  mo.  1992-6th  mo.  1994 

Celo  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  1949-1957;  1980-1983;  1984-1989 

Centre  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  1st  mo.  1983-6th  mo.  1991 

Draft  of  Centre  Meeting  History  by  Clay  Hodgin 

Photographs  of  Hodgin  Family 

"The  Silver  Thread,"  Centre  Meeting  History  Pageant 

Chapel  Hill  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes  1st  mo.  1990- 12th  mo.  1993  (newsletter  copies,  bound) 

Chatham  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  6th  mo.  1988-lOth  mo.  1994  (includes  membership) 

Deep  Creek  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  7th  mo.  1983-6th  mo.  1994 
Membership  terminations,  1993-94 
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Deep  River  Quarterly  Meeting 

Minutes,  1989-1994;  papers,  1982-1994 

Forbush  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  7th  mo.  1968-12th  mo.  1978 

Greensboro  Monthly  Meeting 

Sunday  School  Records,  1916-ca.  1923 


Annual  Statistics  for  the  Friends  Historical 


Collection,  1994-1995 

Acquisitions  and  Cataloging 

Books  and  pamphlets  cataloged  133 

Meeting  document  groups  accessioned  43 

Manuscript  collections 

Received  6 

Processing  completed  2 

In  process  6 

Artifacts  accessioned  6 

Pictorial  items  or  collections  accessioned  7 

New  periodical  titles  5 

Users 

Visitors  38 

Groups  3 

Family  historians  410 

Guilford  college,  faculty,  and  staff  40 

Scholars  and  researchers  from  outside  Guilford  140 

Guilford  students  92 

(Does  not  count  open  stack  use) 

Students  from  other  institutions  48 

Correspondence 

Genealogy  57 

Requests  for  copies  34 

Acknowledgments  48 
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Publication  orders  5 

Reference  71 

Circulation 

Books  and  Pamphlets  584 

Microfilming 

Meeting  records  17 

(Units,  i.e.  bound  volumes  or  folders) 

Rolls  of  microfilm  6 


Volunteers 

Emily  Bagley 
Margaret  Beal 
Augusta  Benjamin 
Margaret  Coltrane 
Denzel  Dickerson 
Treva  Mathis  Dodd 
Jewell  Fariow 


Carol  Fountain 
Mary  Green 
Joanne  Hall 
Rachel  Hollowell 
Ruth  Anne  Hood 
Audrey  Horney 


Ruth  Maynard 
Ralph  McCracken 
Avis  Rees 
Virginia  Smith 
Elizabeth  Very 
Raymond  Wood 
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H.  Larry  Ingle.  First  Among  Friends:  George  Fox  and  the  Creation 
of  Quakerism,  New  York  and  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1994.  285  pages  plus  notes,  bibliography  and  index,  $45;  paper- 
back, $19.95. 

To  those  accustomed  to  a  romanticized  version  of  the  story  of  George 
Fox  and  the  rise  of  the  Quakers,  Larry  Ingle's  book  will  come  as 
something  of  a  shock.  He  blows  away  the  mists  of  sentiment  and  legend 
and  gives  us  a  clear  look  at  George  Fox,  the  man,  with  his  many  strengths 
and  weaknesses  —  nothing  is  glossed  over.  One  of  the  strong  points  of  the 
book  is  that  in  addition  to  Fox's  account  of  his  own  life,  Ingle  draws 
heavily  from  Quaker  documents  of  the  time  (some  of  which  he  unearthed 
himself)  and  from  the  rapidly  expanding  field  of  English  social  history. 

The  focal  point  of  the  book  is  the  struggle  between  the  extreme 
Christian  individualism  that  Fox  proclaimed  during  the  formative  years 
of  the  Quaker  Movement  (1647-1660)  and  the  establishment  of  central- 
ized authority  and  the  calls  for  unity  that  were  essential  for  the  survival 
of  Friends  as  an  organized  religious  body  during  the  years  of  persecution 
and  schism  (1660-1689).  Ingle  shows  that  Fox  was  both  a  charismatic 
evangelist  who  gathered  hundreds  to  the  faith  and  an  organizer  and 
builder  of  structures  in  the  creation  of  an  effective  institution.  In  the 
creation  of  an  effective  Civil  Rights  Movement  in  the  United  States  these 
diverse  tasks  called  for  two  individuals — Martin  Luther  King  and  Ralph 
Abernathy.  Fox  gathered  and  organized  the  only  radical  Christian 
reform  group  in  the  English  Commonwealth  period  to  survive  as  a  living 
spiritual  option  for  seekers  of  the  1990s.  Ingle  feels  this  is  a  notable 
achievement. 

George  Fox,  was  not  good  at  dealing  with  dissension  within  his 
movement,  the  Children  of  Light.  Rather  than  face  it,  he  would  often  be 
indecisive  and  let  it  drift.  He  let  his  conflict  with  James  Nayler  and  his 
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followers  drift  far  too  long,  and  the  result  was  catastrophic.  I  feel  that 
Ingle  is  fair  and  sensitive  to  both  Fox  and  Nayler  in  covering  the  Nayler 
incident.  At  other  times  Fox  came  down  on  his  opponents  within  the 
Children  of  Light  with  an  intense  harshness.  He  would  take  great 
delight  in  any  misfortunes  that  befell  them  and  see  them  as  judgments 
of  the  Lord. 

Ingle  paints  Fox  as  a  depressive  which  gives  insight  into  his  years  as 
a  wandering  seeker.  It  also  helps  us  to  understand  his  other  "down 
periods"  better.  What  is  missing  from  the  text  of  the  book  for  the  most 
part,  however,  are  the  notes  of  triumph,  and  joy,  and  confidence  which 
the  experience  of  the  living  Christ  brought  to  Fox  and  others  who 
discovered  what  he  found.  Ingle  rightly  utilizes  Fox's  phrase,  "The  power 
of  the  Lord  is  over  all"  many  times,  but  the  sense  of  exactly  what  that 
meant  to  Fox  and  the  Children  of  Light  is  not  clearly  stated. 

In  the  book  Ingle  shows  us  Fox  as  a  son,  Fox  as  a  husband,  Fox  as  a 
healer,  Fox  as  a  handler  of  money  and  an  investor,  and  many  other 
aspects  of  the  "First  Quaker's"  life  and  career  that  are  often  overlooked. 
I  wish  he  had  focused  more  on  George  Fox  as  a  friend.  Fox  had  an 
amazing  capacity  for  friendship  and  could  move  with  ease  among  plain 
and  rugged  men  from  the  north  of  England  like  John  Camm  and  Robert 
Widders  and  aristocrats  like  William  Penn  and  Robert  Barclay.  His 
friendship  could  inspire  his  followers  to  sacrificial  acts  of  courage  and 
devotion.  I  recall  reading  somewhere  years  ago  the  assessment  of  a 
student  of  the  early  period  of  Quakerism  that  a  day  spent  in  Fox's 
company  could  turn  a  skeptic  and  an  opponent  into  a  convinced  enthu- 
siast. This  dimension  of  Fox's  personality  does  not  come  to  life  in  Ingle's 
text.  I  believe  that  the  "friendship  factor"  in  Fox's  personal  makeup 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the  caring  and  loving  fellowship  that 
was  so  often  characteristic  of  early  Friends  groups.  In  his  many  epistles 
to  the  scattered  Quaker  groups  around  the  world  Fox  was  always  urging 
Friends  to  uphold  one  another  in  love.  Fox  often  modeled  the  kind  of 
Christian  caring  in  his  personal  friendships  that  he  urged  his  followers 
to  practice. 

One  dimension  of  George  Fox's  career  as  the  "First  Friend"  that  came 
vividly  to  life  for  me  as  I  read  Ingle's  new  book  was  Fox's  adeptness  at 
public  relations.  I  had  always  assumed  that  Fox  had  proclaimed  the 
same  message  wherever  he  went  across  the  years.  I  believed  that  his 
remarkable  success  in  gathering  the  Children  of  Light  was  due  simply 
to  the  power  of  his  proclamation  and  preaching.  However,  Ingle  shows 
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very  clearly  how  Fox  was  skilled  at  tailoring  his  message  to  speak  to 
deeply  felt  concerns  of  those  in  his  audience.  Whenever  possible  he  would 
seek  out  and  cultivate  government  officials  and  persons  in  power  if  it 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  his  movement.  He  carefully  timed  the 
release  of  some  of  his  pamphlets  and  books  to  be  just  prior  to  the  new 
work  of  Quaker  missionaries  in  a  city  or  region.  One  wonders  what 
method  and  techniques  he  would  employ  today. 

In  one  insightful  chapter  Ingle  shows  how  Fox  utilized  his  Journal  to 
convey  his  desired  interpretation  of  the  history  of  the  Children  of  Light. 
Major  characters  who  had  become  his  opponents  within  the  movement 
were  assigned  to  minor  roles.  At  points  he  implied  that  he  had  been  much 
more  in  control  of  events  within  the  movement  than  had  actually  been 
the  case.  His  aim  in  all  this  was  to  assure  stability  amongst  Friends  for 
the  future.  As  Ingle  observes,  "Now  he  knew . . .  that  controlling  the  story 
of  the  past  helped  determine  the  way  people  of  the  future  would  act."  (p. 
265.) 

Ingle  has  given  us  a  comprehensive,  fresh,  and  original  look  at  "the 
First  Friend."  All  who  would  deal  seriously  with  Fox  in  the  future  must 
take  Ingle's  substantive  work  into  account.  It  is  a  landmark  in  Quaker 
scholarship.  You  do  not  have  to  agree  entirely  with  Ingle's  conclusions  to 
learn  from  him.  I  hope  the  book  will  spark  fresh  seeking,  discussion,  and 
understanding  of  the  message  and  mission  of  the  "Christian  People 
Called  Quakers"  in  our  time. 

Jack  Kirk 

First  Friends  Meeting 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
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Jay  Worrall,  Jr.  The  Friendly  Virginians:  America's  First  Quak- 
ers. Athens,  GA:  Iberian  Publishing  Company,  1994.  590  pages, 
illustrations,  map,  index  and  bibliography.  $29.95. 

Jay  Worrall  has  produced  what  will  probably  be  the  standard  history 
of  Quakers  in  Virginia.  It  is  a  work  with  many  virtues.  It  is  generally 
readable.  It  is  based  on  massive  research  —  it  is  hard  to  think  of  any 
source  on  Quaker  history  that  Worrall  has  not  examined.  Along  with  the 
just-published  history  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  (Quaker  Crosscurrents 
from  Syracuse  University  Press),  it  is  one  of  the  handful  of  works  that 
gives  much  attention  to  the  last  fifty  years  of  Quaker  history.  It  has  but 
two  flaws:  Worrall,  in  his  enthusiasm  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of 
Virginia  Friends,  sometimes  overstates  their  role  in  events.  And  in  his 
laudable  desire  to  place  what  was  happening  among  Friends  in  the 
context  of  the  times,  the  Quakers  occasionally  get  lost  in  the  context. 

The  first  Friend  to  come  to  Virginia,  according  to  Worrall,  was 
Elizabeth  Harris,  who  arrived  in  September  1655.  Little  is  known  about 
her,  but  she  and  other  traveling  Friends  from  England  had  by  1660  led 
in  establishing  seven  meetings.  By  1665,  however,  persecution  had 
reduced  that  number  to  two.  After  1670  Quakerism  gradually  revived  in 
Virginia,  with  visits  from  Friends  like  George  Fox,  William  Edmundson, 
John  Bowater,  and  George  Keith.  By  1700  Friends,  still  small  in 
numbers,  were  firmly  established  and  faced  only  sporadic  harassment, 
mostly  over  tithes  and  militia  duties. 

The  first  great  change  in  Virginia  Quakerism  began  about  1730, 
when  Friends  from  Pennsylvania  began  to  settle  on  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Potomac,  mainly  in  Frederick  and  Loudoun  counties.  Their  growing 
numbers  gave  a  different  aspect  to  Quakerism  in  the  colony.  For  the  next 
two  centuries  there  would  be  two  different  groups  —  the  older  one,  in 
southern  and  eastern  Virginia,  forming  Virginia  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
the  newer  group  to  the  north,  still  looking  to  Philadelphia  and  eventually 
becoming  part  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting.  After  the  Revolution, 
Virginia  Friends  began  to  move  west  of  the  Appalachians  in  large 
numbers,  first  into  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  then  into  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  By  1850  there  was  but  a  handful  left  in  southern  and  eastern 
Virginia,  and  Virginia  Yearly  Meeting  had  become  the  first  yearly 
meeting  in  the  world  to  be  laid  down.  Meanwhile,  Virginia  Friends 
shared  in  the  currents  of  the  larger  Quaker  world.  Worrall  gives 
considerable  attention  to  their  antislavery  witness,  the  most  consistent 
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and  persistent  of  any  white  group  in  the  state.  The  Hicksite  separation 
affected  Friends  in  northern  Virginia  who  were  tied  to  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting,  but  not  those  in  Virginia  Yearly  Meeting.  The  nadir  of  Virginia 
Quakerism  came  during  the  Civil  War,  when  Friends  found  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  the  contending  armies  and  harassed  by  the  Confederate 
conscription  laws. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  Virginia  Friends  have  seen  both  reunion 
and  divergence.  The  unprogrammed  meetings  in  northern  Virginia, 
Hicksite  and  Orthodox,  moved  toward  reunion.  Meanwhile,  the  pastoral 
meetings  in  the  Somerton  area  joined  others  being  formed  by  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting  (Damascus),  now  Evangelical  Friends  International- 
Eastern  Region.  After  World  War  II  came  an  explosion  of  unprogrammed 
meetings,  often  in  college  and  university  towns. 

This  volume's  great  strength  is  in  its  detail.  Worrall  has  an  eye  for  a 
good  story,  like  Thomas  Harris,  the  Cedar  Creek  Friend  who  from  1792 
to  1832  would  "go  naked  as  a  sign."  But  at  times  the  reader  is  over- 
whelmed with  information  that  is  interesting  but  whose  relevance  is 
unclear  —  the  long  discussion  of  George  Whitefield  in  chapter  six,  for 
example.  And  at  times  the  detail  does  not  do  what  Worrall  wants  it  to  do. 
It  is  interesting  to  discover,  for  example,  that  George  Wythe,  Thomas 
Jefferson's  mentor,  was  a  great-grandson  of  George  Keith,  but  it  is 
stretching  the  limits  to  find  in  that  a  real  Quaker  influence.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  long  discussion  of  the  Virginia  Statute  for  Religious  Free- 
dom, where  Worrall  implies  a  Quaker  influence  that  was  not  there.  Some 
of  the  illustrations  are  not  of  good  quality,  and  the  index  includes  only 
the  names  of  people.  That  means,  for  example,  if  one  wishes  to  find  out 
when  Chuckatuck  Meeting  was  laid  down,  one  has  to  hunt. 

These  shortcomings  are  hardly  fatal.  This  massive  work  will  prob- 
ably stand  as  the  definitive  one  on  Virginia  Quakers. 

Thomas  D.  Hamm 
Earlham  College 
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Briefer  Notices 

Additional  Books  on  George  Fox 

Several  new  books  on  George  Fox  have  been  published  recently, 
coinciding  with  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  Fox's  death  in  1691. 

Fryer,  Jonathan,  ed.  George  Fox  and  the  Children  of  the  Light.  London: 
Kyle  Cathie,  1991.  252  pages,  index,  chronology.  Paper,  $17.95.  The 
editor,  a  well  known  British  writer  and  broadcaster,  and  a  Quaker, 
offers  Fox's  journal  and  a  selection  of  epistles  edited  for  easy  access 
to  Fox's  life  and  thought.  Fryer's  editing  emphasizes  the  narrative 
and  illuminates  Fox's  thought  by  judicious  pruning  and  by  dividing 
the  text  into  bite-size  sections  with  topical  headings.  Includes  a 
lengthy  introduction  that  gives  historical  background  and  assesses 
Fox  as  a  religious  leader  and  organizer. 

Mullet,  Michael,  ed.  New  Light  on  George  Fox  (1624-1691):  A  Collection 
of  Essays.  York,  Eng.:  Sessions,  1994.  162  pages.  Paper,  $25.00. 
These  papers  were  presented  at  a  conference  at  Lancaster  University 
in  the  spring  of  1991  commemorating  Fox  on  the  occasion  of  the 
tercentenary  of  his  death.  Twelve  British  and  American  scholars 
offer  insights  into  Fox's  times,  his  relationships  with  key  figures,  his 
use  of  language,  his  psychology  and  theology,  and  his  role  in  the 
development  of  the  testimonies  of  Friends. 

Munro,  Olive  Fyfe,  ed.  George  Fox,  1624-1691:  Our  Living  Contempo- 
rary. London:  Farrand  Press,  1992.  84  pages,  bibliographies.  Paper, 
$11.50.  Includes  essays  by  five  British  Friends:  Meg  Chignell,  Chris- 
tine Davis,  Jonathan  Fryer,  Hope  Hewison,  and  Edward  Milligan. 
Topics  include  Fox's  seventeenth  century  context,  the  Bible,  the 
growth  of  the  Society  as  an  organization,  the  peace  testimony,  and  the 
future  of  Quakerism. 

Ross,  Hugh  MacGregor,  ed.  George  Fox  Speaks  for  Himself.  York,  Eng.: 
Sessions,  1991.  153  pages,  bibliographies.  Paper,  $14.95.  Ross,  a 
descendant  of  Margaret  Fell  Fox,  has  selected  from  Fox's  writings 
"texts  that  reveal  his  personality  —  many  hitherto  unpublished." 
These  include  letters,  epistles,  broadsheets,  pamphlets,  and  books. 
Appendix  is  the  "Catalogue  of  an  Exhibition  for  'George  Fox  for 
Today,'"  mounted  for  the  1978  sessions  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  by 
the  New  Foundation  Group.  The  catalogue  describes  the  documents 
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and  other  artifacts  that  were  assembled  and  functions  as  a  guide  to 
Fox's  writings  as  well  as  some  other  Friends'  writings. 

Order  these  titles  from  FGC  Bookstore,  1216  Arch  St.,  2B,  Philadel- 
phia, PA  19107  (1-800-966-4556);  Pendle  Hill  Bookstore,  338  Plush 
Mill  Rd.,  Wallingford,  PA  19086-6099  (1-800-742-3150) ;  or  Quaker 
Hill  Bookstore  ,  101  Quaker  Hill  Dr.,  Richmond  ,  IN  47374-1980  (1- 
800-537-8838). 

New  Publications  of  the  North  Carolina  Friends  Historical 
Society 

Newlin,  Algie  I.  The  Battle  of  New  Garden.  Greensboro,  NC:  North 
Carolina  Friends  Historical  Society;  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting, 
1995.  76  pages,  ill.,  maps,  bibliography.  Paper,  $7.50.  Reprint  in  an 
attractive  new  format  of  the  1975  publication  with  additional  notes 
by  the  editor. 

Teague,  Bobbie  T.  Cane  Creek:  Mother  of  Meetings.  Greensboro,  NC: 
North  Carolina  Friends  Historical  Society;  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting,  1995.  150  pages,  ill.,  index,  bibliography.  Paper,  $13.00.  "A 
thoroughly  readable  history  of  the  Cane  Creek  Friends  Meeting 
community  [in  Alamance  County,  NC]  which  provided  the  inspira- 
tion and  leadership  for  founding  other  Friends  meetings  in  the 
[piedmont]  region  and  which  remains  today  a  strong  Quaker  meet- 
ing." (NCFHS  publications  brochure) 

Both  can  be  ordered  from  the  Society  at  P.O.  Box  8502,  Greensboro, 
NC  27419-0502.  Add  $1.50  for  postage. 

Other  New  Titles  of  Interest 

Barbour,  Hugh  et  al,  eds.  Quaker  Crosscurrents:  Three  Hundred  Years 
of  Friends  in  the  New  York  Yearly  Meetings.  Syracuse:  Syracuse 
University  Press,  1995.  432  pages,  ill.,  index,  bibliography.  $59.95; 
paper,  $19.95.  Most  of  the  seventeen  chapters  of  this  massive  history 
have  several  named  contributors,  including  the  editors  of  which  there 
are  six.  The  in-depth  account  covers  a  vast  array  of  American  Quaker 
history.  Extensive  notes  expand  the  coverage  even  further. 

Hinshaw,  Seth  B.  and  Mary  Edith  Hinshaw.  Quaker  Women  of  Carolina: 
Freedom — Achievement.  Greensboro,  NC:  North  Carolina  United 
Society  of  Friends  Women,  1995.  A  publication  of  Vision  400  Tercen- 
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tenary  Celebration  1697-1997.  72  pages,  ill.,  index,  and  bibliogra- 
phy. Paper,  $8.00.  To  be  reviewed  in  1996.  May  be  purchased  from 
North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  Office,  5506  W.  Friendly  Ave.,  Greens- 
boro, NC  27410. 

Johnson,  Bill.  Moon  over  Purgatory.  New  York:  Vantage  Press,  1995. 239 
pages.  $16.95.  The  author's  first  novel  is  based  on  an  oral  tradition  of 
a  young  Quaker  boy  who,  along  with  several  others,  is  abducted  into 
the  Confederate  Army.  Eventually  the  Quaker  boys  escape.  Deter- 
mined not  to  violate  their  religious  conviction  that  war  is  wrong,  they 
hide  out  on  Purgatory  Mountain,  a  real  North  Carolina  mountain  in 
the  ancient  Uwharrie  Range  that  sprawls  across  several  piedmont 
counties.  This  adventure  is  suitable  for  older  children  and  teens. 
Beware:  anachronisms  of  language  and  attitude  abound. 

Levering,  Miriam  Lindsey.  Love,  Mom:  Stories  from  the  Life  of  a  Global 
Activist,  Teacher  &  Mother  of  Six.  Ed.  by  Wanda  Urbanska  and  Frank 
Levering.  Ararat,  VA:  Orchard  Gap  Press,  1996.  196  pages,  ill. 
Paper,  $14.95.  To  be  reviewed  in  1996.  Order  from  Orchard  Gap 
Press,  Route  2,  Box  310,  Ararat,  VA  24053. 

Salitan,  Lucille  and  Eve  Lewis  Perera,  eds.  Virtuous  Lives:  Four  Quaker 
Sisters  Remember  Family  Life,  Abolitionism,  and  Women's  Suffrage. 
New  York:  Continuum  Books,  1994. 190  pages.  Paper,  $15.95.  Remi- 
niscences, diaries,  and  letters  of  the  Buffum  sisters  of  Rhode  Island: 
Elizabeth  Buffum  Chace,  Lydia  Buffum  Read,  Lucy  Buffum  Lovell, 
and  Rebecca  Buffum.  Through  their  writings  the  Buffum  sisters 
provide  a  close-up  view  of  the  political  and  domestic  scene  in  the 
mid-nineteenth  century.  As  Quaker  women,  they  were  involved  in 
some  of  the  most  important  issues  and  movements  of  their  day.  In 
many  respects  their  concerns  are  ours  as  well.  Appendix  is  a  geneal- 
ogy of  the  Buffum  family. 

Selleck,  Linda  B.  Gentle  Invaders:  Quaker  Women  Educators  and  Racial 
Issues  During  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  Richmond,  IN: 
Friends  United  Press,  1995.  312  pages,  ill.,  notes,  bibliography, 
index.  Paper,  $15.95.  To  be  reviewed  in  1996. 

Wilson,  Louise  B.  A  View  from  My  Window:  History,  Virginia  Beach 
Friends  Meeting  and  School.  [Virginia  Beach,  VA:  Virginia  Beach 
Friends  Meeting]  1995.  101  pages.  Paper,  $10.00.  The  author  is  a 
founder  of  both  the  meeting  and  the  school  and  has  been  intimately 
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involved  with  both.  This  history  is  a  very  personal  one,  almost  a 
memoir  as  much  as  a  history.  It  is  filled  with  stories  of  faithful 
Friends  receiving  and  following  divine  leadings,  sometimes  in  the 
face  of  grave  improbabilities.  Their  faith  and  their  willingness  to 
follow  where  they  are  led  has  resulted  in  a  vital  meeting  community; 
one  that  has  contributed  far  more  of  value  to  the  region  than  the  size 
of  the  membership  would  indicate  could  be  possible.  Order  from  the 
meeting  at  1537  Laskin  Rd.,  Virginia  Beach,  VA  23451. 
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Introduction 

by 

Joan  Newlin  Poole 

Two  articles  of  this  issue  of  The  Southern  Friend  are  devoted  to  the 
1996  annual  theme  of  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  Tercentenary 
Celebration,  "Carolina  Quaker  Women:  A  History  of  Equality."  Called 
Vision  400  to  commemorate  the  two  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meetings' 
first  steps  into  their  fourth  century,  the  five-year  tercentenary  celebra- 
tion will  culminate  in  a  joint  300th  yearly  meeting  session  in  1997. 

In  "Religion,  Region,  and  Community  Among  Quaker  Women  of 
North  Carolina's  Eastern  Quarter,  1812-1854,"  Gwendolyn  Gosney 
Erickson  explores  some  unique  aspects  of  the  lives  of  Quaker  women  in 
North  Carolina's  Perquimans,  Pasquotank,  and  Northampton  Counties. 
Some  aspects  are  region-specific— these  women  held  antislavery  views 
in  a  slaveholding  area;  some  were  common  to  all  Quaker  women— their 
women's  meetings  gave  them  training  in  public  speaking  and  decision- 
making practically  unheard  of  in  society  at  large.  Their  freedom  to 
become  ministers  and  to  "travel  in  the  ministry"  was  a  freedom  exercised 
from  the  time  of  George  Fox. 

These  and  other  factors  discussed  by  Erickson  point  to  important 
contributions  made  by  Carolina  Quaker  women  before,  during,  and  since 
the  scope  of  her  article  in  the  fields  of  education,  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
women's  suffrage,  the  promulgation  of  Quaker  values  in  home  and 
community,  and  many  more. 


Joan  Newlin  Poole  is  chairperson  of  the  North  Carolina  Friends  Tercente- 
nary Committee. 
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The  four  letters  from  the  Mary  and  Peninah  White  Papers,  housed  in 
the  Friends  Historical  Collection  at  Guilford  College  (transcribed  and 
edited  by  Erickson),  give  us  the  flavor  of  the  life  led  by  many  eastern 
North  Carolina  Quaker  women  in  the  1830s  and  1840s.  They  tell  of 
courtships,  marriages,  and  deaths;  of  the  threat  of  cholera  and  "con- 
sumption;" of  the  Quaker  schools  that  were  being  established,  including 
Belvidere  Academy  in  their  immediate  area  and  New  Garden  Boarding 
School,  later  renamed  Guilford  College.  Mary  White  anticipates  with 
pleasure  the  visit  of  two  Quaker  women  ministers  from  New  York,  and 
she  refers  to  the  exodus  west  that  left  few  Quaker  families  in  Pasquotank 
County. 

The  concluding  article  is  an  account  by  Thomas  Hamm  of  Addison 
Coffin,  an  extraordinary  North  Carolina  Quaker  participant  in  the  work 
of  the  Underground  Railroad,  promoter  of  westward  migration,  racon- 
teur, and  world  traveler.  Hamm  characterizes  Coffin,  with  his  claimed 
heritage  of  clairvoyance  and  foresight,  as  one  of  the  last  pre-modern 
Friends,  whose  experiences  Hamm  relates  to  and  contrasts  with  the  long 
line  of  Quaker  visionaries.  Hamm  considers  Coffin's  stories  of  the 
Underground  Railroad  and  what  they  tell  us  about  the  complexity  of  the 
movement,  the  Quaker  role  in  it,  and  the  interracial  cooperation  and 
trust  that  made  it  work.  Coffin's  contributions  to  what  we  know  of  North 
Carolina  Quaker  history  is  evaluated  in  light  of  the  unverifiability  of 
many  of  his  stories.  Hamm's  assessment  preserves  our  regard  for 
Coffin's  sincerity  and  his  research  methods,  and  makes  it  possible  for  us 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  his  accounts  of  historical  events  without  being 
distracted  by  errors  of  memory  or  his  apparent  inability  to  distinguish 
natural  and  supernatural  events. 
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Religion,  Region,  and  Community 
among  Quaker  Women 
of  North  Carolina's 
Eastern  Quarter,  1812-1854 

by 

Gwendolyn  Gosney  Erickson 

Women  members  of  Eastern  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  located  in  northeastern  North  Carolina,  were  influ- 
enced by  both  region  and  religion  in  their  experience  of  community. 
Their  antislavery  views  in  a  slaveholding  region,  and  their  distinctive 
Quaker  plainness  in  speech  and  apparel  set  them  apart  from  their 
neighbors.  The  tensions  between  the  values  of  the  Quaker  religious 
community  and  the  slaveholding  culture  of  the  region  caused  hardships 
among  Friends.  Strict  discipline  maintained  the  standards  of  the  Quaker 
community,  but  the  high  expectations  also  resulted  in  loss  of  members. 
Many  of  those  who  remained  in  the  Society  left  the  South  for  non- 
slaveholding  regions  to  resolve  the  dissonance  between  their  religious 
convictions  and  the  regional  values. 

The  focus  of  this  study  is  on  the  function  of  community  for  this  small 
group  of  Quaker  women.  Distinctions  can  be  made  between  actions  and 


Gwendolyn  Erickson  has  recently  completed  her  M.  A.  degree  in  history  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  and  is  presently  enrolled  in  the 
Master  of  Library  and  Information  Sciences  Program  at  the  same  institution. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  Earlham  College  and  is  employed  as  archives  assistant  in 
the  Friends  Historical  Collection. 
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beliefs  that  strengthened  community  and  those  that  failed  to  maintain 
community.  The  most  successful  means  of  building  community  in  the 
women's  meetings  were  the  friendship  networks  formed  and  maintained 
between  the  women  of  Eastern  Quarter  and  women  Friends  elsewhere. 
Disciplinary  measures  intended  to  preserve  Quaker  values  and  antisla- 
very  beliefs  were  well-intentioned  but  ultimately  damaging  factors 
in  maintaining  the  Quaker  community  in  northeastern  North  Carolina. 

Quaker  women  were  a  small  yet  important  group  of  Southern  women 
who  had  opportunities  to  serve  in  leadership  roles  much  earlier  than 
other  women.  They  participated  in  the  decision-making  process  of  their 
congregations  through  the  women's  meetings  for  business,  and  minis- 
tered alongside  men  in  meetings  for  worship.  The  combination  of  their 
distinctive  experience  as  women  in  a  relatively  more  egalitarian  reli- 
gious society,  and  the  rise  in  women's  involvement  in  other  denomina- 
tions in  the  nineteenth  century,  brings  an  additional  element  to  the 
study  of  Quaker  women's  community  in  the  Eastern  Quarter  for  the 
period  1812-1854. 

Quakers  had  lived  in  northeastern  North  Carolina  since  the  last 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  had  established  active  Quaker 
communities  in  Perquimans,  Pasquotank,  and  Northampton  Counties. 
At  first,  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  established  in  1698,  was 
centered  in  northeastern  North  Carolina.  (The  women  did  not  have  a 
separate  yearly  meeting  until  1763— Bacon  1986,  48.)  By  the  late 
eighteenth  century,  Quakerism  was  spreading  to  other  areas  of  North 
Carolina.  Quarterly  meetings  were  established  to  the  south  and  west  of 
the  Eastern  Quarter  as  Friends  moved  from  Virginia  and  northeastern 
North  Carolina.  Also,  Friends  from  Pennsylvania  and  Nantucket  moved 
south  to  establish  Quakerism  in  the  piedmont  region  of  North  Carolina. 

As  the  Quaker  population  increased  further  west,  annual  sessions  of 
yearly  meeting  alternated  between  the  northeastern  region  and  Guilford 
County.  By  1812  the  population  had  shifted,  as  members  of  Eastern 
Quarter  meetings  moved  to  western  North  Carolina  and  on  to  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  Soon  the  annual  sessions  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting 
were  held  exclusively  at  New  Garden  Meeting  in  Guilford  County 
(Weeks  1896,  326). 

Quakerism,  the  first  organized  religion  in  North  Carolina,  was  one  of 
the  most  active  denominations  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state  until 
the  late  eighteenth  century.  By  1812,  the  Quaker  population  and 
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influence  declined  from  the  combined  effects  of  migration,  Friends' 
movement  out  of  public  affairs,  and  the  growth  of  the  Methodist  and 
Baptist  denominations.  The  Anglican  church  was  the  established  church 
of  the  region  during  the  colonial  era,  but  it  was  not  well-organized  in  the 
rural  swampy  areas  where  Quakers  were  settled.  During  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  became 
the  key  denominations  in  the  region.  Methodism  arrived  in  the  area  in 
the  late  eighteenth  century  and  experienced  significant  growth  in  the 
1820s  and  the  1840s  (Watson  1987, 27;  Witt  1976,  7).  In  1850,  the  people 
of  Northampton,  Perquimans,  and  Pasquotank  counties  supported  four 
Episcopal,  six  Quaker,1  nine  Baptist,  and  twenty-six  Methodist  congre- 
gations (U.S.  Census  1850). 

Quaker  congregations,  known  as  monthly  and  preparative  meetings, 
were  organized  into  a  larger  structure  of  regional  and  statewide  bodies, 
quarterly  and  yearly  meetings.  In  North  Carolina,  men  and  women 
Friends  held  their  meetings  for  business  and  worship  separately  after 
1763  and  set  up  a  hierarchy  of  parallel  bodies.  In  the  1838  North 
Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  Book  of  Discipline,  it  was  recommended 

...that  women  Friends  continue  to  hold  Preparative,  Monthly,  Quarterly, 
and  Yearly  Meetings,  in  separate  apartments;  and  therein  to  have  the 
care  and  oversite  of  their  own  sex,  and  exercise  the  discipline  relative 
thereto,  and  request  the  judgement  and  assistance  of  men  Friends  when 
they  think  it  necessary  (Discipline  1838,  33). 

Quaker  women  had  an  important  role  in  the  conduct  of  the  life  of  the 
meeting  through  the  early  establishment  of  women's  monthly  meetings. 
It  was  the  duty  of  each  monthly  meeting  to  oversee  the  well-being  of  its 
members.  Women  met  separately  from  men  to  discuss  the  business  of  the 
meeting.  This  included  granting  memberships  and  transfers,  supervis- 
ing marriages,  disciplining  delinquent  members,  and  reporting  from  the 
quarterly  and  monthly  meetings.  Women  in  the  Eastern  Quarter  meet- 
ings almost  always  made  decisions  without  official  consultation  with  the 
men's  meeting,  although  if  the  men  disagreed  with  the  women's  decision 
it  was  their  prerogative  to  overrule  (Bacon  1986,  21,45).  The  degree  to 
which  women's  meetings  functioned  independently  varied  according  to 
the  individuals  involved  and  the  attitude  of  the  men's  meeting.  The  last 
word  remained  with  the  men.  Whether  or  not  men  questioned  the 
women's  decisions  also  depended  upon  the  impact  of  the  issue.  There  is 
no  record  of  the  men  and  women  Friends  of  Eastern  Quarter  being  in 
disagreement  over  the  proper  course  to  take.2 
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The  women's  meetings  were  unusual  because  they  gave  Quaker 
women  a  public  decision-making  role  that  promoted  a  sense  of  women's 
community.  These  meetings  gave  early  Quaker  women  a  unique  female 
space  outside  the  home  where  they  could  value  themselves  as  women, 
establish  their  own  identities,  control  their  own  finances  and  decisions, 
and  participate  in  raising  funds  for  schools  and  other  special  projects.3 

Emigration 

One  of  the  main  factors  in  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Quaker  community 
in  the  Eastern  Quarter  was  the  massive  movement  of  Friends  to  the 
Midwest  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  the  earliest  settled 
region  of  North  Carolina,  the  northeastern  counties  were  the  first  to 
experience  significant  emigration.  By  the  late  eighteenth  century,  fami- 
lies were  already  leaving  to  settle  farther  west  within  the  state.  Follow- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War,  westward  movement  increased  as  lands 
opened  up  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  Friends  in  the  Eastern  Quarter 
moved  west  in  large  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  Ohio  and  Indiana  became  available  for  settlement  as  non- 
slave  territories. 

Quakers  and  non-Quakers  who  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  compete 
economically  with  the  slave  system  left  North  Carolina  in  large  numbers 
for  Indiana  and  Ohio.  Although  most  Quakers  in  the  Eastern  Quarter 
stopped  owning  slaves  in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  slavery  was  on  the 
rise  in  the  region.  There  was  little  industry  found  in  the  area  and  the 
agricultural  economy  was  based  on  wheat,  corn,  and  some  livestock,  as 
well  as  tobacco  and  cotton  in  Northampton  County  (Sixth  U.S.  Census 
1840).  In  1810,  slaves  comprised  almost  a  third  of  the  Perquimans  and 
Pasquotank  populations.  By  1850,  nearly  two-fifths  were  slaves  (Third 
U.S.  Census  1810;  Seventh  U.S.  Census  1850).4  Many  of  those  who 
owned  slaves  owned  larger  numbers  than  the  state  average  (Watson 
1987,  43). 

Quakers  throughout  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  mi- 
grated, and  in  some  cases  entire  Quaker  meetings  moved  west  together. 
Mildred  Ratcliff,  a  Quaker  minister  from  Virginia  Yearly  Meeting,  noted 
in  1810  that,  at  Jack  Swamp  Meeting  in  Northampton  County,  "There 
are  here  some  hopeful  plants  among  the  younger  sort.  May  they  be 
watered  and  kept  alive"  (Ratcliff  1890, 94).  Two  years  later  Jack  Swamp 
was  laid  down,  no  longer  a  monthly  meeting  because  so  many  of  the 
members  migrated  west  to  North  Carolina  and  north  to  Ohio.  This 
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sequence  of  events  illustrates  how  much  potential  was  lost  from  women's 
(and  men's)  meetings  through  the  steady  emigration  of  Friends,  and  the 
promising  young  "plants"  were  often  the  ones  who  had  the  stamina  and 
desire  to  move  to  the  more  hospitable  regions. 

By  the  end  of  1854,  only  two  monthly  meetings,  Piney  Woods  in 
Perquimans  County  and  Rich  Square  in  Northampton  County,  re- 
mained in  the  Eastern  Quarter.5  Many  Friends  encouraged  such  migra- 
tion, while  others  urged  Quakers  to  remain  because  they  were  needed 
more  than  ever  to  encourage  antislavery  work. 

During  this  period,  the  granting  of  certificates  of  removal  (transfers 
of  memberships  to  other  meetings),  often  dominated  the  business  of  the 
monthly  meetings.6  Between  1812  and  1854,  259  women  and  children 
were  granted  certificates  of  removal  by  the  women's  meetings  to  meet- 
ings in  Indiana  or  Ohio.  Considering  that  Piney  Woods  Monthly  Meeting 
(one  of  the  larger  meetings  in  the  Quarter)  had  only  101  adult  members 
in  the  1840s,  these  figures  reflect  a  substantial  loss  due  to  migration. 
Often  groups  of  families  would  migrate  together.  Five  women  emigrated 
with  their  husbands  and  children  from  Rich  Square  Monthly  Meeting  to 
Whitewater  Monthly  Meeting  in  Indiana  in  1826.  Of  the  twenty-one 
women  and  twenty-five  children  who  left  Suttons  Creek  for  the  Midwest 
from  1812  to  1824,  nine  went  to  Whitewater  Monthly  Meeting  in  1812, 
twenty-three  to  Lick  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  in  1814,  and  fourteen  to 
Blue  River  Monthly  Meeting  from  1816-1820  (Suttons  Creek  Women's 
Minutes,  1812-1824).  This  pattern  of  group  migration  allowed  Quaker 
women  to  maintain  friendships  and  family  ties  and  diminished  the 
isolation  so  often  experienced  by  people  moving  to  new  regions.7 

Migrations  also  occurred  within  the  state.  Twenty-seven  women 
moved  with  their  families  from  Eastern  Quarter  to  meetings  in  Randolph 
and  Guilford  Counties.  Back  Creek  and  Springfield  Monthly  Meetings 
were  the  North  Carolina  meetings  to  which  Eastern  Quarter  Friends 
most  commonly  moved  their  memberships.  Often  those  who  moved  to 
central  North  Carolina  eventually  continued  their  migration  and  joined 
Friends  in  Indiana.  In  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  scope  of  this 
study,  a  significant  number  of  certificates  were  granted  by  Eastern- 
Quarter  meetings  to  Back  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  in  Randolph  County. 
Substantial  migration  to  the  northwest  began  about  1812  and  former 
members  of  Eastern  Quarter  continued  their  westward  trek  at  this  time 
(Weeks  1896,  260-261).  Interestingly,  most  certificates  of  removal 
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granted  in  Eastern  Quarter  within  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting 
involved  movement  from  one  Eastern  Quarter  monthly  meeting  to 
another;  103  persons  transferred  to  meetings  within  the  quarter.  Often 
when  a  single  woman  transferred,  she  was  doing  so  to  join  the  commu- 
nity of  her  intended  husband. 

Other  factors  contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  Quaker  population  in 
eastern  North  Carolina.  While  Methodists  and  Baptists  proselytized 
aggressively,  Quakers  remained  inwardly  focused  and  thus  gained 
fewer  new  members.  All  three  groups  encouraged  their  members  to 
refrain  from  worldly  ways,  such  as  dancing,  gambling,  drinking,  and 
wearing  excessive  finery,  but  Friends  held  members  to  stricter  stan- 
dards in  the  case  of  plainness  of  speech  and  dress.  They  disowned 
members  who  married  out  of  the  Society.  Some  Friends  joined  other 
religious  societies,  especially  the  Methodists,  rather  than  conform  to  the 
more  rigid  standards  of  Quakerism. 

Although  membership  declined  in  the  Eastern  Quarter,  occasionally 
individuals  requested  to  be  received  as  new  members  in  a  meeting.  From 
1812  to  1824,  thirty-six  women  requested  and  received  membership  in 
Eastern  Quarter  meetings.  Piney  Woods  received  nine  new  members 
between  1845  and  1854,  but  another  eighteen  women  left  the  meeting 
either  to  join  other  meetings  or  by  disownment  for  marrying  "contrary  to 
discipline."8 

North  Carolina  Friends  who  did  not  conform  to  the  standards  of  the 
more  closed  Quaker  society,  or  who  were  living  in  isolation  from  other 
Friends,  often  looked  to  the  Methodist  church  to  meet  their  spiritual 
needs.  In  many  ways  Methodism  in  the  region  arose  from  the  same  roots 
as  Quakerism.  Early  Methodists  aspired  to  maintain  an  antislavery 
stand  and  wore  plain  dress.  While  not  as  egalitarian  as  the  Quakers,  the 
Methodists  permitted  women  more  opportunities  than  the  Baptists  did 
in  the  antebellum  period.  Methodist  women  were  encouraged  to  pray 
aloud  and  they  were  allowed  to  hold  prayer  meetings  together.  Stephen 
Weeks  concluded  that  Quakerism  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  was 
"absorbed"  by  Methodism,  which  he  described  as  "the  heir  of  the  Quak- 
ers" (Weeks  1896, 293).  Such  similarities  help  to  explain  the  ties  between 
Eastern  Quarter  Friends  and  Methodists  in  the  region.  For  example, 
after  the  demise  of  the  Quaker  meeting  in  Pasquotank  County  in  1854, 
the  few  remaining  Quakers  visited  Methodist  churches  and  preached  to 
Methodists  in  the  area  for  several  years  (Weeks  1896,  294). 
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A  key  to  the  dramatic  rise  of  Methodism  over  Quakerism  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  evangelical  nature  of  Methodism. 
Methodists  were  active  in  the  period  in  religious  history  called  the 
"Second  Awakening."  The  time  is  notable  in  the  context  of  women's 
history  because  of  the  dramatic  impact  it  had  on  women's  lives  and  their 
religious  opportunities.  Church  membership  records  show  that  women, 
especially  young  women,  comprised  two-thirds  of  those  joining  the 
Southern  evangelical  churches  (Blauvelt  1981,  1).  Women  were  often 
active  participants  in  work  undertaken  to  spread  the  religious  faith. 
Some  members  of  the  Eastern  Quarter  probably  responded  to  the 
religious  enthusiasm  of  the  evangelical  faiths.  Twenty  Friends  joined 
other  religious  societies  during  the  period  1812-1854  (Eastern  Quar- 
terly Women's  Meeting  Minutes  1812-1854). 

The  usual  historical  interpretations  of  the  experience  of  Southern 
women  do  not  fit  Southern  Quaker  women;  their  lives  may  have  been 
more  like  Northern  women.  Industrialization  and  modernization,  which 
did  not  occur  in  the  same  way  in  the  South  as  in  the  North,  have  often 
been  cited  to  explain  the  dramatic  changes  that  occurred  in  nineteenth 
century  Northern  women's  lives.  In  the  North,  as  men  joined  the  public 
world  of  work  outside  the  home,  women  typically  remained  in  the  private 
sphere  of  home.  The  private  sphere  of  women  encouraged  the  formation 
of  a  separate  female  community  out  of  which  came  friendships  and 
support.  Southern  men  and  women  did  not  experience  this  dichotomy 
since  industrialization  did  not  occur  in  the  South  until  after  the  Civil 
War.  Distinct  female  communities  did  not  appear  to  exist  within  the 
Southern  culture  as  a  whole.  Unlike  their  Southern  sisters,  Quaker 
women  had  opportunities  to  meet  together  and  to  organize  as  women 
through  the  structure  of  women's  meetings. 

In  her  book  The  Enclosed  Garden:  Women  and  Community  in  the 
Evangelical  South,  1830-1900,  Jean  Friedman  agrees  that  Southern 
women  did  not  experience  the  "separate  sphere"  so  important  in  the 
history  of  Northern  women.  Friedman  views  heterosocial  church  and  kin 
groups  rather  than  gender  as  the  basis  of  primary  associations.  She  sees 
the  Southern  community  as  a  "powerful  factor  in  integrating  Southern 
women's  identity  and  in  preserving  their  traditional  role"  (Friedman 
1985,  ix).  Since  their  community  was  based  on  kin  rather  than  gender 
relations,  women  identified  with  their  families  and  the  patriarchal 
community  rather  than  with  a  gender-based  community.  The  church 
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community  was  also  centered  around  the  family  and  continued  to  isolate 
women  from  one  another.  Friedman  writes, 

The  development  of  stable  family  systems  rooted  women  in  neighborhood 
kinship  networks  that  discouraged  the  formation  of  independent  women's 
networks.  Second,  male  control  of  evangelical  family  churches  insured  a 
double  standard  of  church  discipline  which  reinforced  traditional  sexual 
roles  and  deterred  formation  of  independent  women's  organization 
(Friedman  1985,  9). 

Interestingly,  Friedman  does  not  even  mention  the  existence  of 
Quakers,  let  alone  address  the  experiences  of  Quaker  women.  Quaker 
women  did  have  a  separate,  gender-based  organization  and  thus  do  not 
fit  her  thesis.  While  Quakers  shared  many  of  the  religious  values  and 
kinship  networks  of  the  denominations  discussed  by  Friedman,  their 
structure  (including  women's  meetings)  organized  the  faith  and  recog- 
nized women  ministers,  and  thus  provided  for  women  to  have  a  much 
more  active  role  within  their  religious  society  as  individuals  and  as 
women.  The  clearest  example  of  this  difference  is  in  the  disciplinary 
practices  of  Quakers  compared  with  other  denominations.  Quaker 
women  oversaw  the  disciplinary  actions  of  the  women  in  their  commu- 
nity, while  in  other  denominations  men  almost  always  conducted  such 
actions. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  Quakers  were  no  longer  alone  in 
providing  opportunities  for  women.  In  the  other  churches,  with  their 
larger  numbers  and  their  enthusiasm,  women  began  to  take  more  roles 
within  the  church  structures.  Non-Quaker  women  began  to  organize 
prayer  groups,  benevolent  societies,  and  missionary  activities.  While 
these  efforts  did  not  occur  to  the  same  degree  in  the  South  as  in  the 
North,  women  were  increasingly  able  to  make  a  place  for  themselves  in 
the  Southern  church.  As  this  occurred,  "women  found  not  only  a  bastion 
of  white  male  power  but  also  a  community,  predominantly  female,  of 
spiritual  and  psychological  nurture  and  work  that  developed  autonomy 
and  solidarity"  (Mitchell  1984,  848). 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  women  of  other  denominations  began  to 
take  increasingly  active  roles  in  church  benevolent  work  (Johnson  1937, 
425-26).  Quaker  women  had  been  active  in  such  work  since  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Furthermore,  Friends  did  not  limit  relief  for  the  poor  to 
women's  responsibility.  Quakers  stressed  the  importance  of  caring  for 
the  less  fortunate  in  their  Discipline  (guide  to  faith  and  practice)  and 
both  men  and  women  were  held  responsible  for  filling  this  need.9  For 
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example,  in  1851  Piney  Woods  Women's  Meeting  appointed  four  women 
to  "join  men  Friends  in  the  care  of  poor  Friends"  (Piney  Woods  Monthly 
Meeting  Women's  Minutes,  11/1851). 

Quaker  women  were  active  in  many  of  the  reform  associations  rising 
in  the  North.  In  addition  to  benevolent  work,  Northern  Quaker  women 
also  found  a  place  in  the  abolition  movement,  which  led  to  leadership 
within  the  women's  rights  movement  for  some  such  as  Lucretia  Mott  and 
the  Grimke  sisters.10  As  mentioned  earlier,  divisions  were  occurring 
among  Friends  in  northern  yearly  meetings  during  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  Nancy  Hewitt  proposes  that,  while  this  was  a  difficult  time  for 
many,  the  period  of  dissension  opened  up  new  opportunities  for  women. 
"Despite  the  quiescence  in  Quaker  ranks  in  this  period,  it  was  the 
isolated  pockets  of  upheaval  that  often  formed  the  centers  of  women's 
influence,"  she  writes  (Hewitt  1989,  96).  From  this  upheaval  came 
women  who  were  active  in  the  early  women's  rights  movements.  The 
most  vocal  individuals  faced  discipline  from  their  meetings  because  their 
actions  were  viewed  as  "worldly"  and  "disruptive  of  the  accepted  order" 
(Hewitt  1989,  101). 

While  some  Quaker  women  were  active  in  the  early  feminist  move- 
ment in  the  North,  women  in  the  Eastern  Quarter  never  addressed 
issues  of  women's  rights  in  their  minutes.  In  his  history  of  Quakers  in 
Virginia,  Jay  Worrall  notes  that  no  Virginia  Quaker  women  addressed 
these  issues  either,  despite  the  fact  that  Lucretia  Mott  is  known  to  have 
visited  meetings  in  the  northern  part  of  Virginia  (Worrall  1994,  372). 
There  might  have  been  some  awareness  of  the  Women's  Rights  Conven- 
tion and  the  abolitionist  activities  of  Lucretia  Mott  and  the  Grimke 
sisters,  but  women  in  the  Eastern  Quarter  used  their  influence  in  areas 
they  felt  were  of  more  immediate  concern  and  were  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  their  increasingly  fragile  community.  They  directed  their 
efforts  towards  the  local  work  of  their  meetings  concerning  slavery, 
discipline,  and  education. 

Discipline 

Maintaining  community  was  vital  to  the  life  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends.  Behaviors  most  likely  to  bring  about  disciplinary  actions 
were  those  that  were  viewed  as  a  threat  to  the  well-being  of  the  Quaker 
community.  According  to  Mathews,  "For  the  Evangelicals,  there  could  be 
no  such  thing  as  behavior  which  was  only  of  private  concern;  a  Christian's 
every  action  was  social  and  therefore  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
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church"  (Mathews  1977,  44).  This  statement  also  applied  to  Friends,  for 
they,  too,  held  community  values  in  high  regard  and  kept  close  watch 
over  their  members'  actions. 

Disciplining  wayward  members  was  a  part  of  the  life  of  all  religious 
societies.  Most  churches  dictated  that  members'  transgressions  be 
brought  to  the  church  before  being  brought  before  the  secular  court  of 
law.  In  this  way,  the  church  took  on  responsibilities  normally  thought  to 
be  the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  a  judge.  Church  discipline 
could  not  always  solve  congregational  problems.  Churches  increasingly 
lost  control  of  their  members'  actions  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  trend  affected  even  the  Quakers  who  were  noted  for  their  strictness 
and  separation  from  worldly  ways  (Johnson  1937,  450). 

Strict  discipline  among  Quakers  resulted  in  loss  of  membership. 
While  other  churches  responded  to  the  trend  toward  relaxation  of 
accepted  standards  of  behavior  with  tolerance,  Friends  monthly  meet- 
ings insisted  on  maintaining  standards.  Young  Quakers  often  wished  to 
be  more  like  their  worldly  neighbors  and  disliked  maintaining  plain 
speech  and  dress  and  the  other  distinctive  disciplines  not  expected  by 
other  denominations.  Many  left  the  Society  or  were  disowned  for  their 
violations  of  discipline. 

One  way  Friends  ensured  that  standards  were  maintained  within 
the  meetings  was  through  regular  reflection  on  the  Queries,  part  of  the 
Book  of  Discipline  published  by  the  yearly  meeting  for  each  meeting  to 
read,  discuss,  and  answer  over  the  course  of  the  year.  The  Queries  were 
questions  addressed  to  the  meeting  as  a  whole  and  to  individuals 
regarding  how  faithfully  they  had  been  maintaining  the  standards  of 
spiritual,  moral,  and  ethical  living  expected  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 
The  majority  of  the  quarterly  meeting  minutes  consisted  of  the  answers 
to  the  Queries.11  In  this  way  the  yearly  meeting  encouraged  the  local 
meetings  to  be  aware  of  their  actions  and  beliefs.  If  the  Query  answers 
indicated  an  unsatisfactory  state,  then  Friends  were  alerted  that  a  local 
meeting  was  experiencing  difficulties  maintaining  community  values. 

The  quarterly  meeting  usually  left  disciplinary  actions  to  the  monthly 
meeting.  Only  cases  causing  difficulties  on  the  local  level  or  involving 
more  than  one  monthly  meeting  called  for  the  larger  body  to  exercise 
jurisdiction.  In  1845  Isabella  Elliot  requested  a  transfer  from  Symons 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting  to  Piney  Woods  Monthly  Meeting.  Piney  Woods 
did  not  accept  Isabella  as  a  member  and  turned  down  the  certificate  of 
transfer  from  Symons  Creek.  The  two  meetings  brought  the  issue  in 
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question  to  the  quarterly  meeting.  Eastern  Quarterly  Meeting  gave  "as 
its  judgment  that  the  said  certificate  be  handed  back  to  the  meeting  from 
whence  it  was  sent  ...  in  consequence  of  her  [Isabella]  having  lately 
married  a  man  not  of  our  Society,  who  is  quite  an  extensive  slaveholder" 
(Piney  Woods  MM  Women's  Minutes,  9/1846).  The  monthly  meetings 
followed  the  advice  of  the  quarterly  meeting  and,  not  long  after,  Isabella 
Elliot  was  disowned  from  Symons  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  (Symons 
Creek  MM  Minutes,  8/1848). 

The  women's  meetings  played  a  key  role  in  the  marriage  process.  One 
way  of  maintaining  Quaker  values  and  community  was  to  ensure  that 
members  married  within  the  faith.  Before  a  wedding  could  take  place, 
the  couple  was  required  to  declare  their  intentions,  first  to  the  women's 
meeting  and  then  to  the  men's.  In  a  letter  to  her  cousin  Betsy  Ann  White 
[Macy],  Peninah  White  noted  on  January  16,  1837  that  the  young 
Friends  were  greatly  relieved  by  a  recent  alteration  in  the  Discipline. 
The  modification  eased  the  process  by  allowing  couples  to  send  a  letter 
stating  their  intentions  rather  than  appearing  in  person  before  the 
meeting.  After  the  intentions  were  announced,  the  women's  meeting 
formed  a  committee  to  investigate  whether  the  future  bride  was  eligible 
for  marriage.  The  following  month,  the  women's  meeting  would  (usually) 
approve  the  marriage  and  appoint  a  committee  to  oversee  the  wedding. 
Such  a  lengthy  process,  normally  taking  about  two  months  to  complete, 
discouraged  hasty  weddings.  Such  precautions  were  wise  in  the  case  of 
Margaret  Wilson  and  Caleb  White  of  Symons  Creek  Monthly  Meeting, 
for  at  the  monthly  meeting  for  business  of  April  1820  they  withdrew  their 
intentions,  first  declared  in  January,  before  the  ceremony  took  place.  Of 
the  208  intentions  declared  before  the  Eastern  Quarter  women's  meet- 
ings, only  three  couples  did  not  complete  their  vows.  Two  couples  were 
separated  by  death  during  the  process  and  the  third  withdrew. 

Couples  who  suspected  that  their  intentions  would  not  be  approved 
usually  married  without  consulting  the  meeting.  This  was  considered  by 
the  Discipline  to  be  a  marriage  entered  into  "contrary  to  discipline"  or 
"out  of  unity."  Marriage  contrary  to  discipline  was  the  most  common 
complaint  against  individual  women  in  the  Eastern  Quarter:  207  women 
were  disciplined  for  this  offense  in  the  period  studied.  In  most  cases  the 
woman  was  disowned  from  membership  by  the  meeting  for  such  a 
transgression.  Often  the  offense  was  marrying  an  unsuitable  mate, 
specifically,  one  not  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Not  only  could 
a  marriage  contrary  to  discipline  affect  the  couple  involved,  but  it  could 
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also  have  an  impact  on  the  lives  of  their  families  and  friends.  Friends 
who  attended  a  wedding  contrary  to  discipline  sometimes  were  disci- 
plined as  well.12 

Occasionally,  after  a  time,  a  couple  who  had  been  disowned  was 
accepted  back  into  the  Society.  Ann  Outland  of  Rich  Square  Monthly 
Meeting  was  disowned  by  the  women's  meeting  in  July  1829  "for 
intermarrying  with  her  uncle  [Jonathan  Copeland],  notwithstanding 
she  was  precautioned  against  it  for  which  we  testify  our  disunion  with 
and  disown  her  from  having  any  right  of  membership  amongst  us." 
Jonathan  Copeland  was  disowned  in  the  men's  meeting  on  the  same 
date  for  marrying  his  niece.  His  first  wife  was  Ann's  aunt,  so  the  two 
were  not  related  by  blood.  Three  years  later,  Ann  requested  membership 
and  in  April  1832  received  it.  Jonathan  also  rejoined  in  December  of  the 
same  year. 

Other  complaints  often  brought  against  women  members  were  "be- 
ing in  a  state  of  pregnancy"  (unwed  women),  or  having  a  child  out  of 
wedlock  or  too  soon  after  marriage,  nonattendance  of  meeting  for 
worship,  and/or  lack  of  plainness  in  speech  and  dress.  All  of  these 
complaints  were  viewed  as  disrupting  the  Friends'  community.  The 
standards  of  the  community  were  maintained  when  the  meeting  took  an 
official  stand  against  improper  behaviors.  If  disowned  members  later 
requested  readmission  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  they  were  often  ac- 
cepted if  they  acknowledged  that  they  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  past. 
For  example,  Rachel  Chappel  was  disowned  by  Piney  Woods  Women's 
Monthly  Meeting  for  having  an  illegitimate  child  in  May  1813.  Five 
years  later,  in  February  1818,  and  still  unmarried,  Rachel  rejoined. 
Friends  who  were  repeat  offenders  lost  the  option  to  rejoin.  In  this  way, 
the  community  simultaneously  maintained  its  standards  and  provided 
committed  Friends  a  way  to  rejoin  the  community. 

Members  of  the  meeting  were  appointed  as  overseers  to  care  for 
members  and  watch  for  those  not  following  the  Discipline.  According  to 
the  Pasquotank  County  Court  Records  of  bastardy  cases,  there  were 
thirty-five  cases  from  1801  to  1805  and  only  one  case  from  1831  to  1835. 
Guion  Griffis  Johnson  warned  in  her  work  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
conclude  from  this  information  that  there  was  a  dramatic  decrease  in 
incidence.  Rather,  it  seems  to  indicate  that  the  local  justices  of  the  peace 
were  less  vigilant  (Johnson  1937,  211).  According  to  the  records  of 
Symons  Creek  Women's  Meeting,  two  members  gave  birth  to  illegiti- 
mate children  in  the  years  between  1831  and  1835.  Even  if  they  did 
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escape  the  notice  of  the  local  officials,  such  improprieties  were  sure  to  be 
noted  by  the  Quaker  meeting. 

When  a  meeting  was  concerned  that  Friends  were  deviating  from 
proper  behavior,  the  monthly  meeting  reminded  everyone  of  the  disci- 
plines of  Friends  by  making  a  statement  or  forming  a  committee  to  look 
into  the  issue.  After  several  members  had  married  out  of  the  Society,  the 
minutes  of  Piney  Woods  Women's  Meeting  of  April  1854  noted,  "A  report 
concerning  mixed  marriages  and  a  recommendation  from  a  committee  to 
disown  all  who  marry  out  of  the  pale  of  our  society  without  distinction  is 
received  for  consideration."  By  recommendation  of  the  yearly  meeting, 
Piney  Woods  Women's  Meeting  formed  a  joint  committee  periodically 
with  the  men's  meeting  to  survey  members  as  to  their  use  of  alcohol 
("spiritous  liquors")  for  non-medicinal  purposes.  In  February  1848  such 
a  committee  in  Piney  Woods  Meeting  reported  that,  of  one  hundred  and  one 
members,  forty  used  "ardent  spirits"  for  other  than  medicinal  purposes. 

Quakers  were  not  alone  during  this  time  in  placing  such  emphasis  on 
the  proper  behavior  of  members.  Methodist  and  Baptist  evangelical 
congregations  also  enforced  church  discipline.  Donald  Mathews  writes, 

It  is  admittedly  difficult  to  determine  whether  discipline  should  be 
thought  of  as  focusing  on  the  individual  or  community;  but  the  view  most 
faithful  to  the  Evangelicals  themselves  would  emphasize  a  persistent 
concern  with  the  social  character  of  private  acts  in  which  community  and 
individual  each  had  a  stake  (Mathews  1977,  43). 

The  key  difference  between  the  disciplinary  measures  taken 
against  Quaker  women  and  those  of  non-Friends  was  the  decision- 
making process.  In  their  meetings,  Quaker  women  played  an  active  role 
in  the  disciplinary  process.  In  most  cases,  the  men's  meeting  played  no 
role  in  the  course  of  action  taken  against  a  wayward  female  Friend.  The 
disciplinary  measures  taken  by  the  women's  meetings  began  to  relax  as 
membership  declined.  Perhaps  Friends  realized  that  disownment 
threatened  the  continuation  of  a  Quaker  presence  in  the  Eastern 
Quarter.  From  1812  to  1824,  ninety-four  women  were  reprimanded  for 
marrying  contrary  to  discipline.  Of  those,  only  one  woman  was  allowed 
to  retain  her  membership.  Twenty  years  later,  from  1845  to  1854,  only 
twenty-nine  women  were  brought  before  the  meeting  for  questionable 
marriages.  Twelve  of  the  twenty-nine  requested  to  remain  members  and 
were  allowed  to  do  so.13  Overall,  disownments  decreased  from  1812  to 
1854.  The  only  increase  of  cases  of  disownments  were  Friends  who  joined 
other  churches. 
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Antislavery  Beliefs 

Quaker  opposition  to  slavery,  important  as  it  was  to  maintain  as  a 
testimony,  had  a  negative  impact  on  the  vitality  of  meetings  located  in 
slaveholding  areas.  By  the  late  eighteenth  century,  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting,  like  Quakers  as  a  whole,  took  an  antislavery  position 
and  disciplined  members  who  willfully  owned  slaves.  Eastern  North 
Carolina's  economic  dependence  on  slavery  was  increasing,  and  eastern 
Friends  were  much  more  isolated  by  their  beliefs  than  the  Quakers  living 
in  the  central  part  of  the  state.  Despite  their  isolation,  some  eastern 
Friends  risked  personal  safety  in  order  to  participate  in  antislavery 
activities.  Quaker  men  usually  transported  blacks  to  freed  lands,  but 
women  played  valuable  roles  in  antislavery  work  as  well.14 

North  Carolina  laws  precluded  Quakers  from  easily  freeing  slaves  in 
their  possession.15  Faced  with  the  dilemma  of  freeing  their  slaves 
without  breaking  the  state  laws,  Friends  of  Eastern  Quarter  transferred 
ownership  of  their  former  slaves  to  the  quarterly  meeting  which  became 
the  legal  owner  of  the  slaves  once  held  by  individual  Friends.  These 
slaves  were  then  sent  to  free  lands  so  they  could  not  be  recaptured. 
Josiah  Parker  of  Rich  Square  Monthly  Meeting,  husband  of  Martha 
Parker,  took  forty-one  slaves  to  Norfolk,  Virginia  to  board  a  ship  to 
Liberia.  When  he  reported  this  to  the  yearly  meeting's  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  in  1826,  he  noted  that  the  women  of  Eastern  Quarterly 
Meeting  had  bought  fabric  and  made  new  clothing  for  all  forty-one  of  the 
slaves  (Hilty  1993,  38). 16  Women  also  made  the  warmer  clothing  needed 
by  the  freed  slaves  migrating  to  the  colder  climates  of  Indiana  and 
Ohio  (Hilty  1993,  67).  In  1834  there  were  three  hundred  former 
slaves  under  the  care  of  Eastern  Quarterly  Meeting.  One  hundred 
thirty-three  of  them  were  sent  in  a  caravan  sponsored  by  the  meeting 
to  Indiana  (Weeks  1896,  228). 

Martha  Parker  assisted  free  blacks  who  had  resettled  in  Indiana  to 
maintain  contact  with  friends  and  relations  in  North  Carolina.  Hannah 
Elliott,  a  free  black  women  living  in  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  wrote  on 
September  21,  1829  to  her  "Dear  Friend  Martha"  to  inform  those  in 
North  Carolina  of  her  and  her  family's  well-being.  Hannah  inquired 
whether  a  family  member  had  migrated  to  Liberia  and  asked  Martha  to 
encourage  another  to  come  to  Indiana.  This  letter  shows  that  Martha 
was  involved  with  and  knowledgeable  about  migrations  of  former 
slaves  from  North  Carolina  and  probably  assisted  her  husband  with 
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his  antislavery  activities  on  behalf  of  blacks  under  the  care  of 
Eastern  Quarter. 

Unofficially,  of  course,  some  Friends  in  Eastern  Quarter  were  in- 
volved with  the  Underground  Railroad.  In  Rich  Square,  Isaac  and  Jane 
Parker  hid  "passengers"  in  their  barn,  and  Henry  and  Dolly  Copeland 
had  a  separate  hidden  attic  capable  of  concealing  at  least  seven  persons. 
John  and  Edna  Hare  of  Virginia,  who  later  moved  to  Rich  Square,  were 
another  couple  known  to  participate.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the  women 
risked  the  safety  of  their  homes  and  families  and  had  the  responsibility 
of  caring  for  the  runaways  (Worrall  1994,  389). 

Quaker  Education 

Friends  believed  that  by  providing  their  own  schools  for  their  chil- 
dren, they  would  be  able  to  teach  their  children  Quaker  values  and  lessen 
their  exposure  to  worldly  ways.  This  was  especially  needed  in  the  slave 
culture  of  northeastern  North  Carolina. 

Quaker  concern  for  education  flourished  in  the  nineteenth  century  as 
monthly  meetings  throughout  the  country  established  local  schools  for 
their  young,  both  boys  and  girls  (Russell  1942,  400).  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting  adopted  a  plan  in  1829  to  establish  primary  schools  to 
serve  the  needs  of  Friends.  Much  to  the  dismay  of  some,  a  report  in  1831 
stated  that 

. . .  there  is  not  one  school  in  the  limits  of  this  yearly  meeting,  that  is  under 
the  care  of  a  committee  either  of  a  monthly  or  preparative  meeting,  and 
the  [te]achers  of  the  schools  where  friends  children  go  mostly  not 
members  of  our  society,  and  all  the  schools  amongst  friends  in  a  mixed 
state. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Friends  had  ignored  the  need  to  educate  their 
children.  One  of  the  first  schools  in  Northampton  County  was  estab- 
lished about  1800  by  Friends.  It  was  a  subscription  school  and  was  open 
to  both  Friends  and  non-Friends  in  the  local  community  (Witt  1974, 
114,131).  In  1801,  the  Eastern  Quarterly  Meeting  began  to  discuss  the 
opening  of  an  academy.  In  1833  the  institution,  first  known  as  the  Select 
School  of  Eastern  Quarterly  Meeting  and  later  as  the  Belvidere  Academy 
(and  the  Eastern  Quarterly  Meeting  Boarding  School),  finally  became  a 
reality,  and  classes  were  held  in  the  Piney  Woods  meeting  house.  A 
separate  schoolhouse  was  completed  in  1836,  and  a  boarding  school  was 
opened  the  following  year.  The  school  was  supervised  by  a  committee 
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comprising  both  men  and  women  Friends  of  Eastern  Quarter.  Both  boys 
and  girls  were  taught  the  standard  subjects.  The  school's  purpose  was  to 
give  both  a  literary  and  a  religious  education  to  the  young  people  of  the 
area.  In  addition  to  the  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  students,  the  school  was 
supported  financially  by  quarterly  meeting  and  by  donations  from 
Quakers  in  England,  New  England,  and  Maryland  (Watson  1987,  74). 

The  school  opened  initially  as  a  Quaker  school  for  Quaker  students, 
but  when  the  schoolhouse  was  completed  the  academy's  constitution  was 
altered  to  admit  non-Quaker  students  "provided  they  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  school."  So  reported  Peninah  White  to  Betsy  Ann  White  in  a 
letter  dated  1/16/1837.  She  implied  that  one  reason  for  the  change  was 
to  enable  the  school  to  attract  additional  paying  students  whose  tuition 
could  help  to  support  the  boarding  component  of  the  young  school.  The 
school,  she  added,  had  forty  students  but  only  one  teacher  so  that  boys 
and  girls  had  to  be  taught  together.  For  Peninah  White,  coeducation  was 
more  disconcerting  than  opening  the  school  to  non-Friends. 

The  business  of  maintaining  the  academy  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
women's  quarterly  meeting.  The  women  members  of  the  joint  school 
committee  presented  a  report  to  the  women's  quarterly  meeting  every 
year.  In  November  1838,  the  school  committee  reported  to  the  quarterly 
meeting  that  a  couple  had  been  hired  to  serve  as  teacher  and  superinten- 
dent of  the  boarding  school.  Three  years  later,  the  women's  meeting 
reported  that  they  had  subscribed  $24.68  for  the  school  (Eastern  QM 
Women's  Minutes,  11/1838  and  11/1841).  Women  from  the  quarterly 
meeting  also  occasionally  visited  the  school  in  an  official  capacity  to 
oversee  the  well-being  of  the  school.  The  opportunity  for  women  to  serve 
as  overseers  of  the  school  gave  these  women  a  chance  to  gain  organiza- 
tional leadership  skills  while  working  with  men.17 

Quaker  Women  and  Intervisitation 

The  most  positive  and  successful  sustainers  of  community  for  women 
Friends  were  activities  which  gave  women  opportunities  to  support  one 
another.  Women  in  the  Eastern  Quarter  not  only  worked  with  each 
other,  but  also  maintained  close  communication  with  Quaker  women  in 
other  local  meetings  and  other  Quaker  communities.  Correspondence 
and  visitation  allowed  women  to  express  their  concern  for  one  another. 

An  important  part  of  the  business  of  the  women's  meetings  was 
sending  annual  epistles,  and  receiving  and  reading  epistles  from  London 
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Yearly  Meeting  and  yearly  meetings  in  the  United  States.  When  epistles 
were  received,  a  committee  was  formed  at  each  quarterly  meeting  to  copy 
and  deliver  the  epistles  to  each  monthly  meeting.  During  1852-53, 
Symons  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  women's  minutes  noted  that  "edifying" 
epistles  from  Dublin  (Ireland),  New  England,  London,  New  York,  Balti- 
more, Indiana,  Rhode  Island,  Ohio,  and  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Women  Friends  had  been  received. 

Perhaps  even  more  helpful  were  the  opportunities  to  meet  with 
respected  women  ministers  in  person.  Women  ministers  often  traveled 
long  distances  to  worship  with  meetings  in  the  Eastern  Quarter.18 
Mildred  Ratcliff  from  Lynchburg,  Virginia  (later  Ohio)  visited  every 
meeting  in  the  Eastern  Quarter  between  the  years  1808  and  1810  and 
recorded  her  impressions  in  her  journal.  In  Tenth  month  1808,  she 
attended  meeting  for  business  in  Pasquotank  County  and  reported  that, 
"though  their  manner  of  transacting  it  was  not  quite  like  Friends  in 
Virginia,  yet  I  had  to  believe  the  unity  of  the  spirit  was  one  and  the  same 
as  in  our  own  Yearly  Meeting"  (Ratcliff  1890,  58).  Despite  the  shrinking 
numbers  of  Friends  in  the  Eastern  Quarter,  women  ministers  from  other 
yearly  meetings  continued  to  make  the  long  trek  south  to  visit.  Mary 
White,  a  member  of  Piney  Woods  Meeting,  wrote  of  her  enjoyment  of  the 
visits  of  ministers  to  Betsy  Ann  Macy  on  8/20/1849. 

Abigail  Carnel  [Cornell?]  and  Rachel  Tabor  [Taber]  from  Newyork  state 
has  lately  been  on  a  Religious  visit  to  these  parts  Came  through  Virginia 
down  here  and  now  gone  in  the  upper  parts  of  this  state  Abigail  is  a  great 
preacher  she  is  quite  young  We  have  understood  by  some  means  that 
Sarah  Hiat  expects  to  pay  us  another  visit  this  comeing  winter  which 
would  be  verry  exceptable  if  she  feels  it  her  duty  to  do  so. 

Visitors  often  brought  news  of  other  Friends  and  an  uplifting  spiritual 
message  to  isolated  Southern  Friends. 

Sometimes  women  ministers  felt  led  to  visit  a  specific  meeting  or 
area.  Often  this  was  prompted  by  a  feeling  that  Friends  were  facing 
difficulties.  Northern  Friends  often  came  south  in  order  to  encourage 
Friends  in  their  antislavery  stance.  Southern  Friends  visited  to  sympa- 
thize and  support  one  another.  This  was  also  true  of  Friends  within  the 
quarterly  meeting.  Periodically,  especially  during  times  of  concern,  the 
quarterly  meeting  would  set  up  a  committee  of  both  men  and  women 
Friends  to  visit  meetings  and  members  of  the  Eastern  Quarter. 

Some  women  ministers  of  the  quarter  undertook  visits  both  in  the 
area  and  to  other  regions  when  they  felt  so  led.  "Our  Friend  Miriam 
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White  laid  before  this  meeting  a  concern  which  for  sometime  has  rested 
on  her  mind  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  the  families  belonging  to  this 
meeting[,]  with  which  this  meeting  unites,"  stated  the  Symons  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting  minutes  of  November  1817.  Three  years  later,  Miriam 
again  received  a  minute  from  her  meeting  allowing  her  and  a  companion 
to  visit  with  the  families  of  the  quarterly  meeting  and  she  reported  that 
"she  hath  got  through  all  her  prospects  of  visiting  the  monthly  meetings 
belonging  to  this  quarter  with  satisfaction  and  piece  [sic]  of  mind" 
(Symons  Creek  MM  Women's  minutes,  3/1820,  7/1820). 

Mary  Outland,  a  minister  of  Rich  Square  Monthly  Meeting,  traveled 
both  within  her  quarterly  meeting  and  to  meetings  elsewhere  in  the 
Southeast.  She  made  eleven  religious  visits  and  requested  a  twelfth 
between  1834  and  1848.  In  addition  to  visits  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Eastern  Quarter,  Mary  also  traveled  with  female  companions  to 
Contentnea  Quarter  in  Wayne  County,  North  Carolina;  Lost  Creek 
Quarter  in  Tennessee;  Black  Creek  Quarter  in  Virginia;  and  Virginia 
Half  Yearly  Meeting.  She  also  attended  Virginia  Yearly  Meeting  in  1841 
and  again  in  1847. 

When  ministers  and  meeting  committees  visited  meetings,  they 
visited  both  the  meeting  as  a  whole  and  individual  members.  When 
Sarah  Jane  Hill  of  Back  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  Southern  Quarter 
made  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  Rich  Square,  she  "expressed  a 
concern  to  visit  the  families  belonging  to  the  meeting"  (Rich  Square  MM 
Women's  Minutes,  5/1848).  The  community  was  maintained,  in  part,  by 
these  visitations  of  the  members  of  the  meeting. 

The  quarterly  meetings  and  yearly  meetings  were  important  social 
occasions  for  Quaker  women.  Mary  White  wrote  to  Betsy  Ann  Macy  on 
February  23, 1841  of  her  disappointment  when  the  young  age  of  her  baby 
and  the  cold  winter  weather  prevented  her  from  attending  a  quarterly 
meeting  in  Rich  Square.  Friends  from  throughout  the  quarter  enjoyed 
visiting  with  one  another.  In  the  same  letter  to  Betsy  Ann  Macy,  Mary 
White  told  of  her  friend,  Susannah,  who  spent  a  week  visiting  Mary  and 
several  weeks  visiting  another  Quaker  family  after  she  attended  East- 
ern Quarterly  Meeting. 

Peninah  White  was  a  representative  to  yearly  meeting  in  1836  and 
greatly  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  other  single  young  people. 
She  wrote  to  Betsy  Ann  White  on  January  16,  1837  that 
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I  attended  our  Yearly  Meeting  last  fall  There  was  a  no.  of  us  near  all 
single  We  were  a  lovely  set  for  representatives  There  were  16  in 
company  and  only  4  females  Isabella  Elliot  Cousin  Julia  White 
Susannah  Pritchard  and  myself  and  only  3  married  men. 

Peninah  evidently  viewed  yearly  meeting  as  more  than  religious  busi- 
ness. She  went  on  to  write,  "I  thought  to  set  my  cap  but  there  is  not  much 
for  the  rest  of  us  where  Cousin  Julia  is." 

Written  Communication 

While  visiting  was  the  ideal  method  of  keeping  close  connections  with 
family  and  friends,  many  women  lived  so  far  apart  that  visits  were  rare. 
Migrations  to  central  North  Carolina  and,  more  notably,  to  Ohio  and 
Indiana  took  dear  ones  to  distant  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings. 
Epistles  could  maintain  communications  among  Friends  meetings,  but 
correspondence  between  individuals  was  a  more  intimate  way  of  con- 
necting the  wider  community.  Those  who  traveled,  whether  in  the 
ministry  or  on  personal  business,  often  acted  as  mail  carriers  and 
messengers  between  Quaker  communities.  Henry  Peele  spent  the  night 
at  the  home  of  Mary  White  when  he  was  visiting  from  Indiana  and  told 
her  news  of  her  family  members  in  the  northwest.  She  reported  this  in 
the  letter  she  sent  in  return  to  her  niece  on  February  23,  1841.  Henry 
Peele  delivered  the  letter  on  his  return  trip. 

Women  often  needed  to  care  for  family  and  children  too  small  to 
travel,  so  it  was  common  for  them  to  write  and  send  correspondence  to 
distant  Friends  by  way  of  male  travelers.  Though  Mary  White  desired  a 
visit  from  her  niece,  she  understood  the  limitations  facing  most  married 
women.  "Oh  Betsy,"  she  wrote  on  February  23, 1841,  a  year  after  Betsy's 
marriage,  "Ive  often  thought  I  shold  be  glad  to  se  thee  but  much  more  so 
now.  I  have  thought  perhaps  thee  might  pay  us  a  visit  sometime  but  I 
have  almost  despared  of  the  idea  of  seing  thee  in  these  parts  again  as  now 
thee  will  have  so  many  little  hindrances."19 

Rebecca  Parker  of  Rush  County,  Indiana,  sent  a  note  to  her  parents 
in  Northampton  County  to  tell  them  about  her  life  in  Indiana.  "You  have 
ben  wrongly  informed  a  bout  this  cuntry  a  bout  its  being  hard  on  women," 
she  wrote  on  June  14,  1839.  Almeda  Parker  also  spoke  well  of  life  in 
Indiana  and  wrote  to  Sarah  Ann  Parker  on  January  25, 1834,  "I  am  glad 
to  hear  that  you  have  a  prospect  of  comeing  to  this  country.  ...  I  think 
if  you  were  to  come  you  would  not  have  cause  to  resent  it."  Such 
correspondence  encouraged  westward  migration  and  reassured  family 
members  still  living  in  North  Carolina. 
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As  a  young  woman  in  September  1832,  Betsy  Anne  White  of  Piney 
Woods  Monthly  Meeting  transferred  her  membership  to  Duck  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting  in  Henry  County,  Indiana  (Piney  Woods  MM  Women's 
Minutes,  9/1852).  Many  of  her  extended  family  remained  behind  in 
North  Carolina,  including  her  aunt,  Mary  White,  who  had  taken  her  in 
for  a  time  following  the  death  of  Betsy's  mother.  Betsy  remained  close  to 
the  eastern  North  Carolina  Quaker  community  through  regular  corre- 
spondence with  her  aunt  and  her  close  cousin,  Peninah  White.  For 
Quaker  women  such  as  these  three,  close  ties  remained  intact  even 
though  neither  Mary  nor  Peninah  ever  moved  to  Indiana. 

In  the  World,  Not  of  It 

As  members  of  a  Southern  community,  Eastern  Quarter  women  were 
influenced  and  constrained  by  the  dynamics  of  Southern  society.  There 
were  difficulties  that  stemmed  from  contradictions  between  the  values 
of  the  religious  community  and  the  culture  of  the  region.  Friends  had  to 
balance  their  lives  according  to  the  Quaker  ideal  of  being  in  the  world  but 
not  of  the  world. 

Like  the  evangelicals  described  by  Friedman,  Quaker  women  were 
brought  together  by  kinship  networks  present  both  in  their  religious  and 
in  their  regional  communities.  Geographically  and  culturally,  Eastern 
Quarter  women  were  more  isolated  than  Friends  in  piedmont  North 
Carolina,  a  region  noted  for  its  religious  and  ethnic  diversity  and  a  large 
non-slaveholding  population  (Bynum  1992,  8).  Friends  who  were  the 
most  isolated  tended  to  leave  for  friendlier  lands  in  greater  numbers.20 
Margaret  Hope  Bacon  writes, 

The  maintenance  of  the  Quaker  subculture,  a  complete  society  living  in 
but  not  of  the  world,  depended  on  the  reinforcement  of  a  community  of 
those  with  common  values.  Density  of  Quaker  population  had  always 
played  a  role  in  the  success  with  which  meetings  and  schools  were 
maintained  (Bacon  1986,  89). 

By  their  work  with  the  boarding  school,  their  ministry,  their  partici- 
pation in  the  women's  meetings,  and  their  ties  of  kinship  and  friendship, 
the  Eastern  Quarter  women  played  a  major  role  in  maintaining  a 
Quaker  subculture  in  rural  northeastern  North  Carolina.  But  the 
Quaker  community  suffered  from  the  general  decline  of  American 
Friends,  as  well  as  the  added  hardships  inherent  in  trying  to  maintain 
a  distinctive  community  and  to  enforce  Quaker  standards  of  behavior, 
while  taking  an  increasingly  unpopular  stand  against  slavery.  The  strict 
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discipline  alienated  young  people  and  potential  members.  Resulting 
losses  by  emigration  and  disownment,  and  by  the  failure  to  gain  new 
members,  weakened  the  community.  When  visiting  American  Friends, 
"British  ministers  found  the  youth  'raw,'  the  meetings  'dull  and 
unspiritual,'  and  discipline  strongly  enforced  and  yet  curiously  ineffec- 
tive" (Bacon  1985,  80). 

Yet,  the  Quaker  community  and  culture  in  Eastern  Quarter  did  not 
die,  but  survives  to  this  day.  Although  with  fewer  members,  its  survival 
can  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  women  who  so  carefully  navigated  the 
often  contradictory  courses  of  their  religion  and  their  region. 


Endotes 

1  Not  only  monthly  meetings,  but  also  the  preparative  meetings  were 
counted  as  congregations  according  to  the  Census.  Beech  Spring,  Wells, 
and  Newbegun  meetings  were  apparently  included  in  the  six.  These 
three  meetings  had  been  discontinued  in  1845,  but  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing did  not  sell  the  meeting  houses  until  1850  (Weeks  1896,  334-43). 

2  "In  theory — that  is ,  according  to  the  rules  of  discipline — the  women's 
monthly  meeting  did  not  have  the  final  authority  either  in  cases  of 

discipline  or  in  clearness  for  marriage  In  principle  the  men's  meeting 

could  overrule  the  women.  In  practice,  this  bit  of  male  authority  was  not 
always  exercised,  especially  in  colonial  times  and  in  frontier  settle- 
ments." Margaret  Hope  Bacon  cites  several  examples  of  cases  where 
women  acted  autonomously  from  the  men's  meeting.  As  long  as  standard 
practices  were  followed,  disagreement  did  not  seem  to  arise.  In  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting,  men  did  not  feel  led  to  agree  with  the  women's 
suggestion  that  the  women's  meeting  be  granted  fuller  equality  officially 
(Bacon  1986,44). 

3  The  men's  minutes  usually  contained  more  discussion  of  financial 
matters  than  the  women's  minutes.  Men  usually  handled  funds  shared 
by  the  two  meetings,  such  as  the  poor  relief  fund  and  building  funds. 

4  The  Northampton  County  slave  ratio  did  not  increase  over  this 
period;  in  fact  it  decreased,  but  it  continued  to  have  a  significantly  higher 
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percentage  of  slaves  than  the  other  two  counties.  Northampton  County's 
population  was  forty-nine  percent  slave  in  1850  and  fifty-five  percent  in 
1810.  Interestingly,  the  North  Carolina  county  to  which  most  northeast- 
ern Quakers  were  migrating,  Randolph  County,  decreased  in  percentage 
of  slaves  from  eight  percent  in  1810  to  one  percent  in  1850  (U.S.  Census 
1810;  U.S.  Census  1850). 

5  For  a  listing  of  Eastern  Quarter  migration  patterns,  see  Appendix  B. 

6  When  a  member  wished  to  move  to  another  area,  a  certificate  was 
granted  by  the  home  meeting  in  order  to  certify  to  the  other  meeting  that 
the  individual  was  a  member  in  good  standing. 

7  Since  statistics  have  been  compiled  from  women's  minutes  for  this 
paper,  only  data  pertaining  to  women  and  children  is  included.  Male 
members  also  transferred  their  memberships  and  traveled  with  their 
wives  and  children  to  the  Midwest.  For  more  general  statistics  pertain- 
ing to  migration  trends,  see  Weeks. 

8  Several  times  new  members  soon  came  before  the  meeting  to 
announce  their  intentions  to  marry  male  members  of  the  meeting.  These 
women  probably  became  Friends  in  order  to  be  of  the  same  faith  as  their 
future  spouses. 

9  "It  is  advised  that  the  case  of  all  indigent  Friends  may  be  duly 
inspected,  advice  and  relief  may  be  seasonably  afforded,  their  necessities 
relieved,  and  prudent  care  taken  for  the  education  of  their  children  by 
the  Monthly  Meeting"  (Discipline  1838,  29). 

10  Interestingly,  the  Grimke  sisters,  the  only  Quaker  women  from  a 
Southern  background  usually  included  in  any  work  on  Quaker  women, 
did  not  come  from  a  Quaker  background.  They  should  not  be  called 
Southern  Quakers  because,  although  they  were  Southerners,  they  did 
not  associate  with  Friends  until  they  migrated  to  Philadelphia.  There- 
fore, these  two  individuals  were  not  influenced  by  or  connected  with 
Southern  Quaker  women. 

11  For  a  list  of  the  Queries,  see  Appendix  D. 

12  See  Appendix  C  for  statistics. 

13  See  Appendix  C  for  further  information. 

14  Bynum  discusses  the  fact  that  women  in  the  piedmont  region  of 
North  Carolina  were  active  in  the  small  abolitionist  movement  there. 
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Piedmont  Quaker  women  were  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Manu- 
mission Society  and  the  Free  Produce  Movement.  Eastern  Quarter 
women  Friends  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  organize  as  extensively 
as  Quaker  women  in  the  Piedmont  since  they  were  a  small  minority  in 
a  region  with  many  slaveholders  (Bynum  1992,  52-53). 

15  In  1796  North  Carolina  law  imposed  stricter  limitations  for  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  than  had  been  the  case  previously.  By  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  Friends  turned  their  slaves  over  to  the  care  of  the 
North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  which  then  held  legal  title  to  them.  The 
yearly  meeting  then  arranged  to  transport  the  former  slaves  to  free 
territories  (Weeks  1896,  222). 

16  The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  a  continuing  committee  with 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  business  of  the  yearly  meeting 
between  its  annual  sessions. 

17  Margaret  Hope  Bacon  notes  the  importance  of  Westtown  Boarding 
School's  coeducational  classrooms  and  board  as  an  opportunity  for 
women  in  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  (Bacon  1981,  183). 

18  For  a  list  of  women  ministers  who  visited  meetings  in  the  Eastern 
Quarter,  see  Appendix  E. 

19  Betsy  was  married  in  May  1840  to  John  M.  Macy  as  his  second  wife, 
and  by  the  end  of  1844  she  had  three  children  (Milford  Monthly  Meeting 
[Indiana]  minutes,  5/7/840  and  12/28/1844). 

20  One  example  of  this  is  the  nearly  total  migration  of  Friends  in 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  to  free  lands  within  the  first  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 
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Appendix  A 

North  Carolina  Eastern  Quarter  and  Its  Meetings 


Preparative 
Meeting 

Piney  Woods 
M.M. 

Beech  Spring 

Boices 

Wells 

Rich  Square 
M.M. 

Jack  Swamp 

Suttons  Creek 

Symons  Creek 

Little  River 

Narrows 

Newbegun 


Monthly 
Meeting 

Piney  Woods 


Piney  Woods 
Piney  Woods 
Piney  Woods 

Rich  Square 

Rich  Square 


Beginning  End 

c.  1794 
(1794) 

1845 
1825 


1764 
(1764) 

1753 
(1760) 

c.  1771 
(1794) 


Suttons  Creek  before  1794 
(1794) 


Symons  Creek 

Symons  Creek 
Symons  Creek 
Symons  Creek 


c.  1700 
(c.  1803) 

c.  1700 

early 

early 


1845 
(1794) 


1829 
(1812) 

1835 
(1835) 

1854 
(1854) 

1854 

c.  1839 

1845 


County 
Location 

Perquimans 


Perquimans 
Perquimans 
Perquimans 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Perquimans 

Pasquotank 

Perquimans 
Pasquotank 
Pasquotank 


Based  on  tables  found  in  Stephen  Weeks,  Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery 
(1896),  pages  331-44. 

*  ()  denotes  dates  when  monthly  meeting  established. 

**  Meetings  laid  down  or  transferred  prior  to  1800  not  included. 
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Location  of  Monthly  Meetings 
of  the  Eastern  Quarter 
of  North  Carolina 


1.  Piney  Woods  in  Perquimans  County. 

2.  Symons  Creek  and  Suttons  Creek  in  Pasquotank  County. 

3.  Rich  Square  in  Northampton  Country. 

Adapted  from  The  Formation  of  North  Carolina  Counties,  1663-1943,  by 
David  Leroy  Corbitt  (Raleigh:  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History, 
1950). 
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Appendix  B 

Migration  Patterns  From  the  Eastern  Quarter 
Removals  to  Midwest  Recorded  By  Women's  Meetings 


Meeting 

1812-1824 

1825-1834 

1835-1844 

1845-1854 

Suttons  Cr. 

46 

24 

no  longer 

no  longer 

21  women 

13  women 

in  existence 

in  existence 

25  children 

11  children 

Symons  Cr. 

38 

14 

5 

3 

26  women 

7  women 

4  women 

3  women 

12  children 

7  children 

1  child 

Piney  Woods 

25 

10 

27 

5 

11  women 

5  women 

11  women 

3  women 

14  children 

5  children 

16  children 

2  children 

Rich  Square 

30 

21 

5 

6 

13  women 

9  women 

2  women 

2  women 

17  children 

12  children 

3  children 

4  children 

Indiana  Meetings  Receiving  Eastern  Quarter  Migrants 


Meeting 

Suttons  Cr. 


Symons  Cr. 


Piney  Woods 


Rich  Square 


1812-1824 

Whitewater 
Lick  Creek 
Blue  River 

Blue  River 
Whitewater 
Lick  Creek 

Lick  Creek 
Whitewater 
Blue  River 

Whitewater 


1825-1834 

Milford 
Whitewater 
Blue  River 
Duck  Creek 

Milton 
Blue  River 

Lick  Creek 
Whitewater 


Whitewater 


1835-1844 


Spiceland 


Spiceland 
Milford 


Whitewater 


1845-1854 


Henry  Co. 


Spiceland 

Milford 

Whitewater 


Spiceland 
Wayne  Co. 
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Ohio  Meetings  Receiving  Eastern  Quarter  Migrants 


Meeting 

Piney  Woods 

Rich  Square 


1812-1824 

Falls  Creek 

Falls  Creek 
Stillwater 


1825-1834 


Belmont  Co. 


1835-1844 


1845-1854 


Piedmont,  NC  Meetings  Receiving  Eastern  Quarter  Migrants 


Meeting 

Suttons  Cr. 


Symons  Cr. 

Piney  Woods 
Rich  Square* 


1812-1824 

Back  Creek 

Center 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Springfield 
Center 


1825-1834 


Back  Creek 


1835-1844 


Deep  River 
Back  Creek 


1845-854 


*  Only  one  Rich  Square  family  is  recorded  in  the  women's  minutes  as 
moving  to  Piedmont  North  Carolina.  The  few  migrants  to  other  areas 
in  the  South  went  to  either  Neuse  M.M.  in  Contentnea  Q.M.  or 
Western  Branch  M.M.  in  Virginia  Y.M.,  where  friends  and  relatives 
already  resided. 
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Appendix  C 

Discipline  in  the  Women's  Meetings 

Complaints  Brought  to  Women's  Meetings 

Key:    Certificate(s)  of  disunity  signed  =  cert,  of  disunity; 
Complaint(s)  dropped  =  comp.  drop. 
*  No  complaints  from  other  meetings.  No  explanation  found  at  this  time. 


Complaint 

Marriage  - 
contrary,  &/or 
to  non— Friend 

1812-1824 
94 

93  cert,  of 

disunity; 

1  comp.  drop. 

1825-1834 
74 

1835-1844 

25 

23  cert,  of 
disunity;  2 
comp.  drop. 

1845-1854 
29 

17  cert,  of 
disunity  1 2 
comp.  drop. 

Attending 
marriage 
held  contrary 
to  discipline 

3 

3 

2  cert,  of 
disunity;  1 
comp.  drop. 

1 

comp.  drop. 

No  complaints 
made. 

Joining 
another 
society 

2 

1  Baptist 
1  Methodist 

7 

1  Baptist 

2  Methodist 
4  unspecified 

4 

1  Methodist 
3  unspecified 

7 

1  Baptist 
3  Methodists 
3  unspecified 

Pregnancy  out 
of  wedlock  &/or 
illegitimate 
child 

18 

14 

* 

2  -  both  from 
Rich  Square.* 

Lack  of  plain- 
ness in  speech 
and  apparel 

6 

5 

1 

Both  from 
Rich  Square.* 

2 

Both  from 
Rich  Square.* 

Non-attend- 
ance 

8 

6 

3  cert,  of  dis. 
unity;  3 
comp.  drop. 

1 

comp.  drop. 

2 

Disorderly 
conduct 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Holding 
slaves 

3 

2  cert,  of  dis.; 
1  comp.  drop. 

2 

3 

2  cert,  of  dis.; 
1  comp.  drop. 

No  complaints 
made. 
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Based  on  information  contained  in  Piney  Woods  Women's  Minutes,  1812-1854, 
Suttons  Creek  Women's  Minutes,  1812-1834,  Symons  Creek  Women's  Minutes, 
1812-1854,  and  Rich  Square  Women's  Minutes,  1812-1854. 

Appendix  D 

Queries  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting 

Query  1.  Are  meetings  for  worship  and  discipline  duly  attended?  the  hour 
observed?  and  do  Friends  avoid  all  unbecoming  behavior  therein? 

Query  2.  Are  love  and  unity  preserved  among  you?  and  do  you  discourage 
all  tale-bearing  and  detraction?  and  when  differences  arise,  are 
endeavors  speedily  used  to  end  them?  and  is  due  care  taken,  when 
any  thing  appears  amiss,  that  the  rules  of  our  discipline  be  timely  put 
in  practice? 

Query  3.  Do  Friends  keep  to  plainness  and  moderation  in  every  part  of 
their  conduct?  and  do  those  who  have  children  endeavor  to  train  them 
up  in  the  principles  of  our  religious  profession,  to  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  use  the  necessary  restraints  for  their  preservation? 

Query  4.  Are  Friends  clear  of  the  unnecessary  use  of  intoxicating  liquors? 
of  distilling,  or  having  them  distilled,  importing,  or  vending  them? 
Are  they  careful  to  guard  against  frequenting  taverns  and  places  for 
diversion?  or  are  they  concerned  in  gaming  or  lotteries? 

Query  5.  Do  Friends  bear  faithful  testimony  against  war? 

Query  6.  Are  Friends  clear  of  purchasing,  disposing  of,  or  holding 
mankind  as  slaves,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  receiving  the  benefit 
of  their  labor?  and  do  they  use  those  well  who  are  set  free,  and  under 
their  care,  through  nonage  or  otherwise,  endeavoring  to  encourage 
them  in  a  virtuous  life? 

Query  7.  Are  Friends  careful  to  live  within  the  bounds  of  their  circum- 
stances? Do  they  avoid  launching  into  trade  or  business  beyond  their 
abilities?  Are  they  just  in  their  dealings,  and  punctual  in  fulfilling 
their  engagements?  or  are  they  concerned  in  any  fraudulent  or 
clandestine  trade? 

Query  8.  Are  the  necessities  of  poor  Friends  relieved,  and  care  taken  for 
the  education  of  their  children?  Are  the  rights  of  Friends'  children 
neglected,  or  are  they  placed  from  amongst  us  without  consent  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting? 
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Query  9.  Do  any  commence  a  suit  at  law  or  equity,  against  a  member, 
contrary  to  discipline,  without  consent  of  the  Monthly  Meeting? 

Taken  from  The  Discipline  of  Friends.  Revised  and  Approved  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting...  1838,  (Greensborough,  NC:  Patriot  Office,  1839),  29-30. 

Appendix  E 

Quaker  Women  Ministers  Visiting  in  the  Eastern  Quarter 

Visitors  Recorded  in  Minutes  of 
Eastern  Quarterly  Women's  Meeting 

11/1825      Anna  Unthank,  New  Garden  M.M.,  North  Carolina  Y.M. 

11/1826      Huldah  [Lewis?],  Burleigh,  Prince  George  County,  VA 

11/1843      Anna  Thornburg,  Walnut  Ridge  M.M.,  Rush  Co.,  IN 
Deborah  Pennington,  Spiceland  Q.M.,  IN 

2/1844        Sophronia  Paige,  Salem  M.M.,  Lynn,  MA 

11/1845      Sarah  Hiatt,  Milford  M.M.,  Wayne  Co.,  IN 

5/1846       Sarah  Hill,  Back  Creek  M.M.,  Randolph  Co.,  NC 

11/1849      Sarah  Hiatt,  Milford  M.M.,  IN 
Rebecca  Jinks,  Union  M.M.,  OH 

11/1850      Anna  Thornburg,  Walnut  Ridge  M.M.,  IN 

Anna  Benbow,  Deep  Creek  M.M.,  Surry  Co.,  NC 
Grace  Thornburg,  New  Garden  M.M.,  Guilford  Co.,  NC 

11/1854      Eliza  and  Samuel  Boyce,  Salem  M.M.,  Lynn,  MA 

Visitors  Recorded  in  Piney  Woods 
Women's  Monthly  Meeting  Minutes 

4/1843        Mary  Outland,  Rich  Square  M.M.,  Northampton  Co.,  NC 

5/1844       Rebecca  Hubbs,  Salem  M.M.,  New  Jersey,  with  companion, 
Mary  Carpenter,  Philadelphia  M.M,  PA 

9/1845        Mary  Outland,  Rich  Square  M.M.,  Northampton  Co.,  NC 

12/1845      Sarah  Eliot,  Milford  M.M.,  Wayne  Co.,  IN,  with  Josiah  and 
Abigail  Morris 

6/1850       Miriam  and  George  Carter,  Springfield  M.M.,  Clinton  Co., 
OH 

12/1850      Ann  Benbow,  Deep  Creek  M.M. ,  Surry  Co. ,  NC  with  compan- 
ion Grace  Thornburgh 
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Mary  and  Peninah  White  Letters 

(1836-1849) 

edited  by 

Gwendolyn  Gosney  Erickson* 

The  following  letters  reflect  the  correspondence  between  two  North 
Carolina  women  and  their  relatives  in  Indiana.  Betsy  Ann  White  of 
Piney  Woods  Monthly  Meeting  moved  from  Perquimans  County,  North 
Carolina,  to  Henry  County,  Indiana  with  her  family  in  1832.  Many  of  her 
extended  family  members  remained  behind  in  North  Carolina,  including 
her  aunt  Mary  White  (1800-1878)  and  her  cousin  Peninah  White  (1807- 
1880).  Mary  and  Peninah  related  news  of  the  meeting  and  family  in 
North  Carolina  to  Betsy  and  other  kinfolk  who  had  moved  to  the 
Midwest.  Messages  to  other  Friends  in  Betsy's  Indiana  community  were 
relayed,  as  well  as  questions  about  the  well-being  of  Friends  from  whom 
they  had  not  heard  in  a  long  while. 

Mary  White  had  been  married  for  fourteen  years  and  had  several 
children  by  the  time  she  wrote  the  first  letter  to  Betsy  Ann  White. 
Following  the  death  of  her  mother,  Betsy  lived  with  Mary  for  a  time 
before  going  with  family  to  Indiana;  the  two  remained  close  in  spirit. 
Mary  updated  Betsy  about  deaths,  births,  and  marriages  in  North 
Carolina  and  inquired  about  the  welfare  of  family  members  in  Indiana. 

In  the  letter  written  by  Peninah  White,  Betsy  and  Peninah  are  still 
young  women.  The  two  exchange  their  thoughts  on  marrying  (and  the 
possibility  of  never  doing  so)  and  gossip  about  family  and  friends. 
Peninah  also  relates  major  events,  such  as  her  attendance  at  North 


*  Ed.  note:  Occasional  periods  have  been  inserted  to  indicate  new  sentences. 
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Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  the  establishment  of  Belvidere  Academy  in 
Perquimans  County,  and  recent  marriages.  By  1849,  the  date  of  the  last 
letter,  the  two  had  married  and  begun  their  own  families.  Betsy  Ann 
White  married  John  Macy  in  1840,  at  Milford  Meeting  House  in  Wayne 
County,  Indiana.  She  had  three  daughters  and  one  son  by  1846.  In  1839, 
Peninah  White  married  Willis  Lamb,  a  widower  with  two  children.  The 
couple  had  two  sons  of  their  own  by  1842. 

Mary  White,  Newby's  Bridge,  North  Carolina 
to  Betsy  Ann  White,  Henry  County,  Indiana 

Perquimans  County,  11th  Month  1st  1836 

My  Dear  Niece 

I  [k]now  it  my  duty  to  rite  to  thee  as  it  hath  bin  some  time  since  I  rote 
to  any  of  you  for  which  you  must  excuse  me  for  I  am  but  a  poor  hand  at 
best.  I  receaved  thine  of  the  9th  Month  which  was  verry  acceptable  and 
satisfactory  to  me  to  hear  from  you.  my  dear  relations  in  a  distant  land 
I  had  bin  anctiously  waiting  for  one  from  some  of  you,  particularly  Sally 
for  I  thought  she  knew  that  I  wold  be  anctious  to  hear  how  they  made  out 
in  getting  there.  I  felt  verry  uneasy  about  them  knowing  that  she  was 
weakly  and  had  a  good[  d]eal  of  trouble  on  her  hands  We  never  herd  from 
them  after  they  left  Norfolk  [Virginia]  only  we  herd  the[y]  got  there  safe 
before  we  got  thy  letter.  Jacob  Winslow  I  suppose  receaved  a  letter  from 
them  We  went  up  there  as  much  as  any  thing  to  see  it  [the  letter]  but  they 
did  not  show  it  to  us  I  think  it  likely  by  this  time  Sarah  has  increased 
her  family.  I  expect  this  will  find  thee  there  If  thee  dont  mind1  thee  will 
have  thy  hands  full  if  thee  undertakes  to  wa[i]t  on  them  all  but  I  suppose 
it  is  not  likely  that  Maria  will  be  much  trouble  in  that  respect  but 
Josiah['s]  wife  did  not  delay  much  time.  I  think  they  might  found  a 
[prettier]  name  for  the  first  one 

We  have  had  it  very  sickly  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  fall  but 
not  a  great  many  deaths  to  the  number  that  has  bin  sick.  Brother 
David[']s  son  Francis  departed  this  life  the  17th  of  last  month  after  a 
short  but  severe  illness  He  was  taken  with  the  ague  and  fever.  ...  It 
seems  to  be  verry  trying  to  the  parents  loosing  there  children  nearly  as 
fast  as  they  get  grown2  Jesse  Wilson  died  about  three  weeks  ago  and 
Josiah  Bagly  about  the  same  time.  John  Wilson  did  not  see  his  brother 
before  his  death  He  got  here  a  few  days  before  but  he  [Jesse]  died  at 
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Winton  [North  Carolina.]  There  is  not  much  complant  at  this  time  among 
any  of  your  relations  that  I  know  of.  our  family  are  all  about  [word 
omitted],  some  of  our  children  are  not  well.  John3  had  quite  a  severe 
attack  of  the  Billious  in  the  8th  month  but  he  is  now  as  fat  as  ever  if  not 
more  so.  I  have  not  bin  confined  to  bed  as  of  yet  but  Ive  had  some  of  the 
ague  and  fever,  the  friends  started  to  our  [North  Carolina]  Yearly 
Meeting  a  few  days  ago.  .  .  .  Julia  White  and  Peninah  White4  are  both 
gone,  there  was  only  about  a  dozen  in  all  that  started 

We  had  a  publication  last  mo[nthly]  meeting  and  is  to  be  another 
this:5  Thomas  Outland  from  Rich  Square  [North  Carolina]  and  Asenath 
Prichard  was  last  and  Isaac  Lamb  and  Catherine  White  is  to  be  this,  so 
Peninah  has  got  clear  of  him  at  last,  they  say  he  took  five  denials  from 
her  and  has  courted  Susannah  Pritchard  since 

The[e]  seems  to  call  thyself  an  old  maid  but  dont  the[e]  be  discouraged 
especially  if  old  Margaret  Moor  is  married.  I  understood  she  was  to  be. 
I  think  she  will  meet  with  her  match  if  her  husband  has  seven  children 
with  him  for  that  is  something  I  expect  she  has  never  bin  use  to.  I  expect 
a  widower  will  be  thy  portion  some  of  these  days  but  let  it  be  one  with  not 
many  children  for  they  sometimes  are  troublesome  property 

Tell  Lydia  I  should  like  to  know  something  more  about  her  beau 
whether  they  are  likely  to  [---?]  or  not  and  what  his  name  is.  I  never  hear 
anything  from  her  without  the  rest  mentions  something  about  her  for 
she  never  has  rote  to  me  yet.  she  may  say  the  same  by  me  but  when  I  rite 
to  one  I  com[mo]nly  include  you  all  for  it  aint  often  I  have  chance  to  rite 
and  when  I  do  I  want  you  all  to  share,  you  all  feel  verry  near  to  me  but 
Betsy  has  lived  with  me  so  you  must  expect  I  feel  a  little  partial,  brother 
Roberts  daughter  Sarah  I  understand  is  married  to  Mills  Dardan.  his 
wife  has  only  bin  dead  little  more  than  six  months,  they  ran  away  and 
came  to  [G]atesville  [North  Carolina]  to  be  married.  I  think  that  beats 
any  thing  Ive  heard  lately  but  its  not  much  more  than  I  expected 

.  .  .  Corn  crops  are  verry  lite  this  year,  it  is  selling  for  4  dollars  per 
barrel  now  and  pork  wont  be  less  than  8  dollars  per  hundred  It  begins 
to  be  time  for  me  to  wind  up  for  fear  thee  may  get  tired  before  thee  gets 
through  Oh  I  got  thy  letter  as  I  was  going  on  to  meeting  fifth  day  and 
could  not  wait  till  I  got  there  before  I  opened  it  and  I  expect  thy  scrap  [of 
fabric]  blowed  away  for  I  never  could  find  it  for  which  I  was  verry  sorry, 
thee  must  send  another  in  thy  next  and  I  will  try  to  be  more  carefull  when 
I  open.  John  joins  me  in  love  to  thy  brothers  and  sisters  and  [ac]cept  a 
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portion  for  thyself,  so  I  bid  thee  farewell  and  remane  thy  ever  and 
affectionate  aunt  Mary  White 

Peninah  White,  Newby's  Bridge,  North  Carolina, 
to  Betsy  Ann  White,  Milton,  Indiana 

Perquimans  N  Carolina  1st  Mo  16th  1837 

As  nothing  affords  more  pl[easurel  than  often  to  hear  from  absent 
friends,  I  hesitate  not  to  take  up  my  pen  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  thy 
truly  acceptable  letter  which  came  safe  to  hand;  the  perusal  of  which 
afforded  me  much  pleasure.  I  had  nearly  concluded  that  thou  hadst 
forgotten  or  at  least  felt  but  little  interest  for  thy  remaining  relatives  in 
this  section  of  country,  which  I  hope  is  not  the  case  for  alt[hough]  it  may 
be— 

From  memories  page  the  hand  of  death 
Alone  thy  name  shall  blot 
Forget  us  if  thou  will 
Thou  wilt  never  be  forgot 

We  are  thankful  to  say  that  we  are  yet  in  the  land  of  the  living  though 
many  have  past  from  works  to  reward  during  the  past  year 

We  had  a  very  sickly  fall  but  I  think  not  as  many  deaths  as  we  have 
had  some  falls  before.  I  have  herd  of  considerable  many  deaths  this 
winter  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  none  exactly  in  this  neighborhood 
since  the  death  of  cousin  D[avid']s  son  Francis  in  the  10th  mo  last.  For 
whose  family  we  can  not  forbare  sympathy  in  the  various  trials  but  they 
bear  up  with  as  much  fortitude  as  can  be  expected,  have  not  herd  of  any 
death  amongst  the  Newby  family. 

Cousin  I  will  tell  thee  that  I  attended  our  [North  Carolina]  Yearly 
Meeting  last  fall,  there  was  a  n[umber]  of  us,  near  all  single,  we  were  a 
lovely  set  for  representatives,  there  were  16  in  company  and  only  4 
females  Isabella  Elliott  Cousin  Julia  White  Susannah  Pritchard  and 
myself  and  only  3  married  men.  we  had  near  all  of  the  Elliotts  one  of  the 
young  men  and  2  widowers  we  also  had  a  widower  from  Ohio  in  company 
by  the  name  of  Stanton.  I  thought  to  set  my  cap  but  there  is  not  much  for 
the  rest  of  us  where  Cousin  Julia  is.  ...  we  had  the  Virginians  down  at 
our  quarterly  m[eeting]  Cousin  P.  Whites  family  and  some  of  the  Hares, 
thou  hast  herd  no  doubt  that  Cousin  Sarah  had  married  Mills  Darden. 
they  also  were  down.  Thee  must  know  that  he  had  been  a  widower  only 
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6  months.  I  expect  its  a  pleasing  match,  they  had  to  come  to  Gatesville 
[North  Carolina]  to  marry  at  Obed  [?]  M.  Jordans. 

...  it  is  now  quite  a  dreary  time  it  being  rainy  we  have  had  very  cold 
wether  for  several  weeks  and  have  had  several  snows  but  not  enough  for 
sleighing.  I  would  like  to  have  snow  provided  it  was  suitable  for  sleighing 
but  we  do  not  have  Pennsylvania  snows  in  Carolina.  I  should  not  forget 
to  tell  thee  something  about  our  interesting  little  school  which  has  been 
caus  of  considerable  excitement  amongst  us  but  have  not  as  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  an  entire  Boarding  School.6  they  will  make  an  effort 
for  that  purpose  shortly  provided  they  have  enough  subscribed  to 
enlarge  the  building  The  constitution  has  been  altered  of  late  to  the 
satisfaction  of  many  that  is  to  take  children  of  other  societies  provided 
they  conform  to  the  rules  of  school,  there  is  one  part  that  I  do  not 
unite  with,  that  is,  having  males  and  females  at  the  same  school,  they 
have  but  one  teacher  and  more  than  40  pupils,  he  is  thought  to  be  a 
very  intelligent  little  Yanky.7 

Friends  up  about  Guilford  are  about  to  establish  quite  an  extensive 
B[oarding]  School.8  they  have  a  very  commodious  brick  building  nearly 
completed,  it  will  probably  be  in  operation  early  in  the  spring. 

Dear  Cousin  thy  sentiments  as  respecting  the  change  of  celibacy9  are 
very  near  coequal  with  my  own  for  I  have  weighed  the  matter  and 
think  the  advantages  are  not  worth  the  trouble  and  there  is  a  risk  to 
run,  one  a  very  great  one  too,  but  not  withstanding,  the  change  of 
celibacy  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  with  many,  as  for 
myself  I  feel  contented  as  yet. 

We  have  not  had  as  many  marriages  this  winter  as  heretofore.  I 
believe  Isaac  Lamb  was  the  last  that  appeared  in  matrimony  in  our 
meeting  with  Catherine  White.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  that 
Discipline  has  been  altered  in  regard  to  manner  of  [passing?]  meeting 
they  are  not  to  appear  themselves  as  heretofore  which  is  very  pleasing 
to  the  young  people.10  Thou  must  know  that  A.  Saunders  daughter 
Martha  is  to  be  married  next  week  and  there  is  great  preparation 
making.  I  think  they  ought  to  have  had  the  wedding  this  [week?]  for 
it  is  the  most  sp[l]endid  icy  time  I  have  ever  seen,  we  have  [ — ?]  sleet 
every  thing  covered  with  ice  very  thickly  and  presents  a  most  magnifi- 
cent prospect  when  the  sun  shines.  .  .  . 

My  Dear  thou  wishes  to  hear  all  the  news  and  have  nearly  filled  my 
sheet  with  what  thou  will  no  doubt  call  very  trivial  [tear  in  letter]  but  I 
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have  nothing  of  particular  importance  but  I  will  tell  of  our  health,  our 
little  family  are  in  usual  health  which  has  diminished  to  a  very  small 
number  consisting  of  two  at  this  time,  the  children  having  just  cleared 
out.  they  will  board  to  go  to  school  5  days  in  a  week,  it  will  be  very 
lonesome  here  but  I  do  confine  myself  here  as  I  am  a  privileged  character. 
I  staid  here  mostly  during  the  short  term  that  I  taught  school  which  was 
three  months  only  since  which  I  have  been  visiting  and  at  my  Brothers, 
my  Dear  thou  wast  speaking  of  my  qualification  for  a  teacher  but  I  can 
assure  thee  that  I  am  very  deficient  in  other  respects  as  well  as  that  of 
a  literary  qualification,  however  I  could  get  along  very  well  at  the  little 
school  that  I  was  ingaged  in,  but  as  Friends  do  not  like  to  have  so  many 
opositions  as  they  have  been  subject  to  I  thought  I  would  not  oppose  them 
as  they  have  changed  the  constitution  of  their  school;  they  had  previ- 
ously requested  me  to  assist  in  their  school  but  being  well  aware  of  the 
qualifications  a  teacher  should  possess  to  undertake  with  such  a  school, 
I  thought  proper  to  their  good  to  refuse  them  and  I  am  not  anxious  to  be 
engaged  in  a  school,  it  is  truly  interesting  but  very  confining  My  Dear 
what  pleasure  would  it  afford  me  to  see  you  all  again  inexpressible,  I  can 
only  look  forward  with  a  hope  that  we  may  meet  again  though  the  day 
may  be  far  distant  and  if  we  never  meet  here  may  ...  we  meet  in  a  far 
happier  world  where  we  may  ever  in  love  be  united. 

as  I  have  been  several  times  interrupted  since  I  commenced  thou  will 
please  extend  the  mantle  of  charity  to  cover  my  faults,  write  soon  every 
opportunity 

so  with  much  love  to  you  all  as  if  named  our  family  is  united.  I  bid  thee 
farewell.  I  remain  thy  truly  affectionate  and  [tear  in  letter]  cousin, 
Peninah  White 

Mary  White  to  Betsy  Ann  Macy, 
Milford,  Wayne  County,  Indiana 

Perquimans  County,  2nd  Month  23rd  1841 

Dear  Betsy  Ann 

I  received  thy  verry  acceptable  letter  of  the  11th  Month  last  and  was 
glad  to  hear  you  were  all  enjoying  the  blessings  of  health.  I  wold  have  rote 
to  thee  before  now  but  omitted  it  some  on  the  account  of  sending  it  by 
hand.  Henry  Peele  expects  to  start  in  the  corse  of  a  week  or  two  to  go  to 
that  country  [Indiana]  again,  he  has  bin  to  see  us  and  stayed  all  night. 
I  was  much  pleased  with  his  company,  he  could  tell  me  a  good  [d]eal 
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about  my  relations  [in  Indiana].  I  expect  there  is  something  verry 
enticing  to  him  there  that  induces  him  to  return  back  so  soon 

We  have  had  a  verry  wet  and  disagreeable  winter  here,  have  not  had 
any  snow  at  all  to  l[ie]  up[on]  the  ground  it  looks  likely  enough  to  be  some 
tonight  and  if  so  it  will  be  disagreeable  for  Friends  that  are  going  to  our 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  Rich  Square.  I  shold  like  very  much  to  have  gone 
up  myself  this  year  but  could  not  on  the  account  of  my  child  not  being  old 
enough  to  wean,  she  is  sixteen  months  old  and  is  near  about  as  fat  as  her 
Father  in  proportion,  she  has  bin  walking  about  three  months  has  black 
eyes  and  is  a  real  pet  for  the  rest;  my  other  two  daughters  goes  to  school 
at  this  time.  Eliza  Jane  has  just  commenced  going,  it  is  a  good  walk  for 
her.  she  is  five  years  and  half  old  and  it  is  IV2  miles  to  school. ...  It  is  and 
has  bin  quite  healthy  about  here  this  winter  with  the  [exception  of  colds 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  changes  of  weather.  Jemima  White  wife  of 
Joseph  died  a  few  weeks  ago.  has  had  the  consumption  several  years, 
people  are  verry  much  in  the  spirit  of  marrying  about  here  this  winter 
one  almost  every  week  and  sometimes  more  but  there  is  non  in  our 
society  lately  They  seem  to  be  waiting  for  times  to  get  better.  I  suppose 
the  married  state  appears  to  agree  with  thee  p[ret]ty  well  as  I  under- 
stand thee  has  improved  considerable,  thee  must  take  care  and  not  do  as 
Julia  has.  she  has  let  her  foot  slip  twice,  the  first  only  lacked  about  two 
months  of  time  the  other  has  bin  a  late  thing,  she  is  quite  weakly  now. 
she  and  Jephthah  are  superintendents  at  the  hording  school  this  year11 

Oh  Betsy  Ive  often  thought  I  shold  be  glad  to  see  thee  but  much  more 
so  now.  I  have  thought  perhaps  thee  might  pay  us  a  visit  sometime  but 
I  have  almost  despared  of  the  idea  of  se[e]ing  thee  in  these  parts  again 
as  now  thee  will  have  so  many  little  hinderances  thee  will  think  thee 
canot  undertake  to  come  Maria  rites  me  as  if  she  had  some  notion  of 
coming  sometime.  I  shold  think  they  can  come  if  they  wish  to.  I  dont 
suppose  there  is  much  need  for  them  to  work  so  hard  and  strive  to  lay  up. 
they  had  better  enjoy  the  good  of  the[ir]  labour 

Peninah  [White]  Lamb  is  well,  she  was  here  the  other  day  and  was 
talking  about  thee,  she  will  rite  to  thee  before  long  I  expect,  her  child  is 
about  twelve  month  old.  he  is  very  weakly  most  always  sick  and  is  not 
p[ret]ty  much,  give  my  love  to  Martha  Winstow12  when  thee  sees  her  and 
tell  her  I  have  often  thought  of  her  since  she  left  Carolina.  I  expect  she 
has  sighed  a  many  a  time  but  I  am  in  hopes  the  worst  is  over  with  her  by 
this  time,  also  tell  her  brother  Toms  wife  has  a  nother  daughter  named 
Sarah  Isabella,  it  is  about  three  weeks  old.  there  is  no  person  lives  where 
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they  went  from.  Edmund  Reddick  now  owns  the  place.  Old  Seth  Jones 
lives  where  you  used  to  live,  he  has  rented  the  place  this  year  of  Joshua 
White.  Henry  and  Edna  Burket  lives  near  us  yet  at  the  same  place  they 
did  when  Thomas  was  here,  they  do  not  make  out  first  rate,  the  child  she 
had  last  spring  is  dead  She  has  no  small  one  now 

brother  Roberts  children  has  bin  down  here  this  winter.  Mills  Dardan 
and  wife  Milisent  Susannah  and  Robert  came  to  our  Quarterly  Meeting, 
they  spent  one  week  with  us.  Susannah  stayed  five  weeks.  Jephthah 
White  and  wife  and  my  self  went  home  with  her  and  stayed  nearly  a 
week,  we  really  did  get  the  fat  oysters  to  eat 

Oh  I  had  like  to  forget  to  tell  thee  that  Addaline  Jordan  is  married  to 
a  widower  last  fall,  he  had  five  children.  Hader  Felton,  I  expect  that  thee 
knew  him 

I  mus[t]  draw  to  a  close  for  it  is  bedtime.  I  do  not  expect  you  will  be 
able  to  read  it  is  such  a  scribling  mess  thee  must  give  my  love  to  my  new 
neighphew13  and  tell  him  we  must  scape  some  acquaintance  if  we  never 
have  seen  each  other  it  is  no  reason  we  never  shall.  I  shold  like  to  see  him 
very  much.  John  and  Margaret  joines  me  in  love  to  thee  and  rema[in]  thy 
aunt  Mary  White 

Mary  White  to  Betsy  Ann  Macy: 

Belvidere  8th  Month  20th  1849 

My  dear  Neace 

I  now  seat  myself  to  answer  thy  verry  acceptable  letter  I  received  by 
Oliver  Newby  I  feel  almost  ashamed  that  I  have  omited  riting  so 
long,  the  reason  I  did  not  rite  on  his  return  was  I  thought  a  letter  at 
a  future  time  would  be  more  satisfaction  perhaps  as  he  could  tell  you  all 
then  altho  he  did  not  visit  a  great  deal,  he  is  too  much  like  his  Father  used 
to  be  to  like  visiting  much,  he  made  me  think  of  him  every  time  I  herd  him 
laugh.  I  suppose  he  got  home  safe,  we  have  not  herd  that  he  met  with  any 
difficulty  on  the  way.  he  ought  to  have  rote  to  us  when  he  got  home  but 
he  has  not:  we  felt  a  little  uneasy  about  him  not  haveing  no  other  white 
person  in  company  and  the  small  pox  was  then  prevailing  in  several 
towns  where  he  had  to  go  through,  tell  him  when  thee  sees  him  that  we 
wold  be  verry  glad  he  wold  rite  to  some  of  us  soon  and  tell  us  all  the  news 
and  whether  he  is  nearly  married  ...  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  he  was  married,  he  was  so  anctious  to  get  back  to  Indiana  Our 
children  are  all  with  us  the  most  of  the  time.  Josephus  is  teaching  school 
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at  this  time  over  at  Beach  Spring  and  bords  at  Benjamin  Pritchards  five 
days  in  the  week 

[Josephus]  tended  a  crop  for  us  this  summer  as  he  has  done  hereto- 
fore and  then  makes  what  he  can  for  himself  the  ballance  of  the  time,  he 
has  had  qute  a  notion  of  visiting  Indiana  if  his  circumstances  would 
admit  of  it  but  he  does  not  like  to  spend  the  little  he  has  accumulated  and 
another  thing  that  prevented  was  his  Fathers  health  has  bin  verry  poor 
for  the  last  two  years  until  lately,  he  has  improved  verry  much,  he  is  not 
near  so  large  as  he  used  to  be 

...  we  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  our  children,  they  always  have 
bin  quite  submissive  to  us.  they  like  to  follow  some  of  the  fashions  a  little 
more  than  I  wish  them  but  they  are  not  more  for  it  than  the  most  of  our 
young  friends  are 

brother  David  and  children  are  all  well  at  this  time,  they  are  all  grown 
and  going  on  there  own  footting  now  except  Elihu.  Rufus  bords  with  them 
yet.  he  is  carrying  on  the  shoemaking  business  [and]  has  a  shop  out  at 
the  fork  of  the  road,  the  old  folks  live  verry  comfortable  at  their  new 
settled  place  Mary  Chappel  is  verry  much  afflicted,  her  disease  seems 
to  be  complicated,  she  has  nearly  lost  the  use  of  her  feet,  cant  walk  but 
verry  little,  just  can  make  out  to  get  to  the  table  and  back  but  dont  seem 
as  if  she  will  be  able  to  do  that  much  longer  without  she  improves  We 
have  it  tolerably  healthy  in  these  parts  for  the  season,  there  has  bin  a 
good[  djeal  [of]  excitement  in  regard  to  the  colera  but  it  has  not  made  its 
appearance  verry  near  here  yet.  there  has  bin  a  few  cases  in  Edenton 

. . .  Priscilla  White  was  here  a  few  week  ago.  she  enjoys  better  health 
than  when  she  first  came.  I  dont  think  there  is  much  probability  of  her 
returning  to  Indiana  anytime  soon,  she  lives  verry  easy,  makes  her  uncle 
Franks  and  Exum  Elliotts  her  home,  she  seems  verry  well  satisfyed 

I  dont  know  that  thee  would  hardly  know  Penninah  [White]  Lamb  if 
thee  was  to  see  her.  she  is  a  large  fleshy  woman  and  continues  to  grow 
and  looks  much  better  than  she  did  than  when  she  was  a  girl,  she  has 
three  children  the  youngest  nearly  four  years  old.  they  have  bin  talking 
of  going  to  Ohio  [some]time  but  I  dont  much  think  they  will  get  off  soon 
if  [tear  in  letter]  Abigail  Carnel  [Cornell?]  and  Rachel  Tabor  from 
Newyork  state  has  lately  been  on  a  Religious  visit  to  these  parts,  came 
through  Virginia  down  here  and  is  now  gone  in  the  upper  parts  of  this 
state.  Abigail  is  a  great  preacher,  she  is  quite  young,  we  have  understood 
by  some  means  that  Sarah  Hiat  expects  to  pay  us  another  visit  this 
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comeing  winter  which  would  be  verry  acceptable  if  she  feels  it  her  duty 
to  do  so  but  I  am  in  hopes  she  will  have  companions  that  will  be  willing 
for  her  to  take  her  own  time  and  not  hurry  her  home  to  soon  this  week 
our  Quarterly  Meeting  which  is  now  held  at  Piney  Woods,  there  was  so 
few  friends  that  it  was  moved  last  year  we  expect  Symons  Creek  will  be 
removed  to  Rich  Square,  it  seem  as  if  there  will  be  no  [FJriends  in 
Pasquotank  much  longer,  there  are  verry  few  familys  now.  Mary  Jesop 
has  had  a  slight  attact  of  billious  fever  but  is  nearly  recovered  her  son 
Augustus  is  married  to  Margaret  Bundy  and  lives  with  his  Mother  in 
law.  his  wife  is  the  only  child,  no  other  complaint  of  sickness  among 
thy  relations  or  aquaintances  that  I  know  of  at  present,  please  to  give 
my  love  to  thy  brother  and  sisters  and  there  familys.  John  joines  me  in 
love  to  thee  husband  and  children.  I  conclude  and  remain  thy  affection- 
ate aunt  Mary  White 


Endnotes 

1  Meaning,  if  she  isn't  careful. 

2  Mary  White  knew  first  hand  the  difficulties  of  losing  a  child  since 
only  four  of  her  eight  children  survived  to  adulthood. 

3  Mary  White's  husband. 

4  Peninah  White,  cousin  of  Betsy  Ann  White,  tells  of  her  Yearly 
Meeting  experience  in  a  letter  written  in  January  1837. 

5  Announcement  of  intent  to  marry  in  a  letter  written  by  the  couple. 

6  Peninah  is  discussing  the  Eastern  Quarter  school  known  as  Belvidere 
Academy,  which  became  a  boarding  school  in  1837. 

7  Edward  S.  Gifford,  1835-1837. 

8  New  Garden  Boarding  School  opened  in  the  fall  of  1837. 

9  i.e.,  to  marry 

10  This  change  gave  couples  intending  marriage  the  option  of  writing 
a  letter  of  intent  rather  than  appearing  together  in  person  before  the 
meeting.  The  Discipline  still  required  that  couples  intending  to  marry 
inform  the  meeting  and  marry  under  the  care  of  the  meeting. 

11  Jeptha  and  Julia  [White]  White 

12  i.e.,  Winslow. 

13  Betsy  Ann's  husband  John  Macy. 
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by 

Thomas  D.  Hamm 

This  is  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating,  most  entertaining, 
and  most  perplexing  Quakers  ever  to  come  out  of  North  Carolina. 
Addison  Coffin's  life  spanned  a  crucial  era  in  the  history  of  American 
Quakerism.  Born  in  1822,  he  came  of  age  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
migration  of  the  North  Carolina  Friends  to  the  Old  Northwest.  After 
moving  to  Indiana  in  1843,  he  returned  to  North  Carolina  in  the  1860s 
to  urge  remaining  Friends  to  continue  the  migration  north  and  west.  In 
the  1870s  and  1880s  he  was  involved  in  the  battles  over  pastors  and 
revivalism  that  wracked  Friends  from  New  England  to  California.  In  the 
1890s  he  turned  his  hand  to  history,  recording  the  traditions  he  had 
heard  and  his  memories  of  Quaker  life  in  North  Carolina  and  Indiana. 

For  these  things  Addison  Coffin  deserves  to  be  remembered.  But 
Addison  Coffin  is  interesting  for  other  reasons.  He  was  a  man  who 
claimed  almost  supernatural  powers  of  clairvoyance  and  foresight  as  an 
inheritance  from  his  ancestors.  He  claimed  to  be  the  heir  of  the  Albanoids, 
the  last  descendant  of  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  In  fact  he 
was  one  of  the  last  Friends  with  what  was  a  fundamentally  pre-modern 
outlook,  one  in  which  signs  and  visions  were  a  natural  part  of  life.  For  an 
historian,  that  makes  Coffin  all  the  more  fascinating,  but  also  raises 
questions  about  Friend  Addison  as  an  historical  source.  In  this  he 


Thomas  D.  Hamm  is  archivist  and  associate  professor  of  history  at  Earlham 
College,  Richmond,  IN.  An  earlier  version  of  this  article  was  read  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Friends  Historical  Society,  November  13,  1993. 
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provides  us  with  an  opportunity  to  think  about  certain  aspects  of  the 
history  of  Quakerism  in  North  Carolina,  about  what  we  know  and  how 
we  know  it.1 

As  one  would  guess  from  the  name,  Addison  Coffin  was  descended 
from  Nantucket  Quakers.  His  father  was  Vestal  Coffin,  a  name  well 
known  to  students  of  North  Carolina  Quaker  history.  It  is  with  his  father 
that  we  should  begin  our  consideration  of  Addison  Coffin. 

Both  Addison  Coffin  and  his  more  famous  kinsman,  Levi  Coffin,  were 
definite  about  the  place  of  Vestal  Coffin  in  history— he  was  the  founder 
of  the  Underground  Railroad.  This  is  a  claim  that  most  historians  today 
would  view  with  considerable  skepticism.  Some  would  deny  that  there 
ever  was  such  a  thing,  or  at  least  anything  as  organized  as  the  name 
suggests.  Others  would  point  out  that  ever  since  Africans  had  come  to 
America  as  slaves  they  had  found  ways  to  escape,  and  had  found  help 
from  other  slaves,  free  blacks,  and  Indians  far  more  often  than  from 
whites,  even  Quakers.  Still  others  would  point  out  how  precarious  the 
situation  of  North  Carolina  Friends  was.  Both  state  and  federal  laws 
imposed  heavy  penalties  on  those  who  aided  runaways,  and  there  was  no 
lack  of  slave  catchers,  bounty  hunters,  and  generally  suspicious  and 
unsympathetic  neighbors.  County  grand  juries  petitioned  the  legisla- 
ture to  do  something  about  seditious  and  dangerous  Quaker  abolition- 
ism, and  in  1841  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  itself  urged  its  members 
not  to  aid  fugitive  slaves.2 

Reading  Friend  Addison's  autobiography,  published  in  1897  as  part 
of  a  fund-raising  effort  for  Guilford  College,  shows  that,  while  on  one 
hand  there  was  probably  not  a  highly  organized  antislavery  network  in 
Guilford  County  in  the  1820s  and  1830s,  part  of  an  unbroken  chain 
stretching  north,  there  were  sympathetic  Quakers  who  were  known  to 
slaves  and  free  blacks  as  dependable  allies.  Addison  is  careful  not  to 
make  any  precise  claims  about  the  number  of  slaves  he  helped;  instead, 
he  contents  himself  with  the  statement  that  "it  would  fill  a  large  book  to 
give  the  principal  events  connected  with  the  Underground  Railroad  from 
North  Carolina  from  1819  to  1852."  He  refers  to  midnight  councils  deep 
in  the  woods,  "laying  plans,  devising  ways  and  means  and  essential 
preliminaries"  with  older  men  and  "revelations  that  could  have  been 
more  than  a  seven-days'  wonder"  (Coffin,  A.  1897,  40-41). 

In  fact,  when  Friend  Addison  is  specific  about  his  doings,  we  find  that 
they  tend  to  fall  into  a  pattern  that  is  consistent  with  what  we  know  of 
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Addison  Coffin 


the  antislavery  activities  of  Friends,  and  of  the  pattern  of  action  by 
fugitive  slaves. 

The  first  case  involved  Vestal  Coffin  and  another  man  who  looms 
large  in  Addison  Coffin's  autobiography— a  slave  known  as  Hamilton's 
Saul,  the  property  of  a  certain  General  Hamilton  who  lived  near 
Greensboro.  Saul  made  it  a  practice  to  meet  slave  coffles  passing  through 
Greensboro,  looking  for  free  blacks  who  had  been  kidnapped  and  "sold 
south."  In  one  he  found  a  free  man  of  color  from  Delaware  named 
Benjamin  Benson,  who  had  been  kidnapped  and  sold  to  one  Thompson 
in  Guilford  County.  Saul  promptly  enlisted  the  aid  of  Vestal  Coffin,  who 
sued  Thompson.  The  slaveowner  hurriedly  sold  Benson  to  a  Georgian 
and  then  denied  any  knowledge  of  him  (Coffin,  A.  1897,  17-18). 

Vestal  Coffin  was  not  turned  from  his  purpose.  With  the  aid  of  two 
other  Friends,  Enoch  Macy  and  Dr.  George  Swain,  he  enlisted  abolition- 
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ists  in  Delaware  to  send  south  a  witness  to  identify  Benson  as  a  free  man. 
A  magistrate  then  forced  Thompson  to  bring  Benson  back  from 
Georgia.  Saul  had  one  of  Thompson's  slaves  keeping  the  aboli- 
tionists informed  about  Thompson's  plans.  The  case  ended  happily— 
Benson  was  freed,  and  Thompson  had  to  pay  $1,600,  considerably  more 
than  the  original  price,  to  the  Georgian  to  whom  he  had  sold  the  free  man 
(Coffin,  A.  1897,  18-19). 

The  second  case  of  which  Coffin  wrote  involved  another  free  black, 
John  Dimery,  who  had  been  freed  by  his  master  in  Anson  County,  North 
Carolina.  Dimery  had  then  moved  his  family  to  New  Garden,  where  he 
lived  near  Vestal  Coffin.  When  his  old  master  died,  his  sons  decided  to 
try  to  reenslave  Dimery  and  sell  him.  When  they  seized  him,  however, 
a  daughter  escaped  to  bring  Vestal  Coffin  and  Isaac  White,  another 
Friend,  to  the  rescue.  A  non-Quaker  neighbor  threatened  the  kidnap- 
pers with  violence  when  they  brought  Dimery  to  his  house.  As  they 
argued,  Dimery  headed  into  the  woods  and  eluded  a  tracking  dog  while 
the  by-no w  thoroughly  cowed  slaveholders  left  for  home.  Dimery  set  off 
that  night  for  Richmond,  Indiana  (Coffin,  A.  1897,  20-21).3 

The  last  case  involved  the  Coffin's  black  ally,  the  crafty  slave  known 
as  Hamilton's  Saul.  When  his  master,  the  general,  died,  Saul  was  sold  to 
a  slave  trader  and  taken  to  South  Georgia.  On  the  way  south,  he  was 
careful  to  note  the  towns  through  which  he  passed  and  the  landmarks 
along  the  roads  on  which  he  traveled.  After  a  year  he  escaped  and  headed 
north.  His  journey  was  dangerous— at  one  point  he  killed  three  blood- 
hounds with  his  bare  hands.  Finally,  after  weeks  on  the  road,  famished, 
tattered,  and  maimed,  he  appeared  at  the  Coffin  house.  Vestal  Coffin 
was  by  now  dead,  but  Aletha  Coffin  and  her  children  fed  and  nursed  him 
until  he  was  ready  to  head  north.  Addison  Coffin  later  considered  this  his 
first  work  on  the  Underground  Railroad  (Coffin,  A.  1897,  36-40). 

These  three  cases  tell  us  several  things.  They  confirm  what  histori- 
ans of  slavery  and  abolition  have  long  noted:  the  real  heroes  of  the 
Underground  Railroad  were  the  slaves  themselves,  who  faced  the 
greatest  challenges  and  dangers.  It  was  John  Dimery  who  held  his  own 
against  the  kidnappers  and  eluded  their  dogs;  it  was  Saul  who  won  the 
confidence  of  kidnapped  free  people  and  arranged  to  spy  on  the  unscru- 
pulous Thompson.  When  Saul  himself  was  sold  south,  he  spent  a  year 
planning  his  own  escape  and  he  accomplished  it,  outwitting  pursuers 
and  strangling  bloodhounds  with  his  bare  hands  (Gara  1961). 
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The  second  thing  we  should  note  is  what  Coffin  himself  recognized. 
Writing  about  the  liberation  of  Benjamin  Benson,  Coffin  concluded: 
"There  was  more  of  this  kind  of  business  [rescuing  free  people  of  color 
who  had  been  kidnapped]  than  in  assisting  real  fugitive  slaves."  In  fact, 
North  Carolina  Friends,  and  their  cousins  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  had  a 
long  history  of  going  to  considerable  effort  and  expense  to  rescue  free 
blacks  from  kidnappers.  In  their  struggle,  they  were  quite  willing  to 
make  use  of  the  courts  and  often  had  the  aid  of  non-Quakers.  It  was  a 
Guilford  County  court,  after  all,  that  gave  Benjamin  Benson  his  freedom, 
once  faced  with  indubitable  proof.  It  was  a  non-Quaker  white  who  was 
apparently  quite  willing  to  beat  in  the  heads  of  John  Dimery's  kidnap- 
pers. At  least  until  the  1830s,  Friends  had  faith  in  a  kind  of  rough  justice 
that  made  it  possible  for  them  at  times  to  use  the  law  and  courts  to  their 
advantage  (Coffin,  A.  1897,  21;  Hilty  1993,  44-54).4 

Finally,  although  Coffin  never  says  so  explicitly,  it  is  also  clear  that 
Vestal  and  Addison  Coffin  were  part  of  an  interracial  network  that 
quietly  but  effectively  helped  both  victims  of  kidnappers  and  some 
fugitives.  It  was  the  slave  Saul  who  enlisted  Vestal  Coffin's  help  on 
behalf  of  Benjamin  Benson.  When  Saul  made  it  back  to  Guilford  County, 
he  naturally  sought  out  old  friends.  A  number  of  historians  of  slavery 
and  abolition  have  pointed  out  how  fugitive  slaves  in  unfamiliar  neigh- 
borhoods usually,  and  understandably,  sought  out  other  blacks  and 
stayed  away  from  whites.  But  there  were  some  whites,  like  the  Coffins, 
who  won  their  confidence.  Quakerism,  at  least  a  Quaker  appearance, 
probably  did  make  a  difference  at  times.  More  than  one  account  has 
survived  of  fugitive  slaves  approaching  Friends,  trusting  them  because 
of  their  dress.  And  in  at  least  some  neighborhoods,  there  were  stories 
among  the  slaves  of  strange  white  folks  called  Quakers  who  opposed 
slavery,  helped  fugitives,  and  refused  to  aid  slavecatchers  (Gara  1961, 5- 
6,  42-51,  59-60,  93,  114;  Hamm  1995,  39). 

The  experiences  of  Vestal  and  Addison  Coffin  and  their  kin  thus 
confirm  much  of  what  historians  have  been  telling  us  about  slavery  and 
abolition.  It  was  a  complex  situation.  Non-Quakers  who  would  have 
reacted  violently  to  the  suggestion  that  they  were  abolitionists  were  still 
willing  to  aid,  and  to  set  free  again,  kidnapped  free  blacks.  Slaves  worked 
with  Quakers  to  free  other  slaves.  And  it  was  above  all  an  interracial 
enterprise,  one  that  brought  together  whites  and  blacks  in  a  relation- 
ship of  trust. 
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Addison  Coffin  was  not  alone,  of  course,  among  North  Carolina 
Friends  in  being  an  abolitionist,  a  reformer,  or  an  advocate  of  westward 
migration.  But  there  was  one  aspect  of  his  life  that,  to  my  mind,  makes 
him  almost  unique.  Addison  Coffin  may  have  been  the  last  pre-modern 
Friend  living  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

I  call  Coffin  "pre-modern"  because  I  think  that  his  was  a  mind  that 
in  many  ways  looked  backward,  that  was  at  odds  with  the  nineteenth 
century,  let  alone  the  twentieth,  which  Addison  Coffin  almost  lived  to 
see.  (He  died  in  1897.)  He  lived  in  a  world  in  which  he  saw  visions  and 
heard  voices,  convinced  that  he  was  the  last  survivor  of  an  ancient  race, 
the  last  heir  to  an  ancestral  gift  of  second  sight.  This  is  the  most 
fascinating  part  of  Addison  Coffin's  life.5 

Addison  Coffin's  "gift"  came  to  him  through  his  mother,  Aletha  Fluke 
Coffin.  According  to  Addison,  she  was  an  Albanoid,  descended  from  the 
prehistoric,  pre-Celtic  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  "When  the  first  colony  of 
Hebrews  came  to  Ireland  1200  B.C.,  the  Albanoids  were  in  possession  of 
the  island,  and  had  been  for  an  unknown  period,"  Addison  wrote.  They 
were  highly  civilized,  had  a  regular  alphabet  and  written  language,  and 
knew  many  arts  unknown  to  the  Hebrews."  With  the  coming  of  the 
Hebrews,  two  thousand  years  of  war  followed,  with  the  last  battle  coming 
about  800  A.D.  in  County  Down.  By  1784,  there  were  only  fifteen 
Albanoids  left,  including  Addison's  grandmother,  Mary  Fluke.  In  that 
year  they  came  to  America  (Coffin,  A.  1897,  12). 

In  his  autobiography,  Addison  Coffin  recorded  other  Albanoid  tradi- 
tions. They  were  not  European,  Asian,  or  Egyptian  in  origin,  he  claimed; 
they  had  come  to  Ireland  from  the  west.  Coffin  speculated,  although  he 
was  careful  not  to  state  definitely,  that  their  likely  origin  was  the  lost 
continent  of  Atlantis.  On  a  trip  to  Ireland  in  1892,  Addison  claimed  that 
he  found  in  County  Down  the  temple  that  the  Albanoids  had  built  2500 
years  before  Christ,  and  that  the  Albanoids  had  been  in  Ireland  even 
before  that  (Coffin,  A.  1897,  449-50). 

The  problem  with  Coffin's  story  is  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to 
confirm  it.  No  one  other  than  Addison  Coffin  seems  ever  to  have  heard 
of  the  Albanoids— no  historian  of  Ireland,  not  even  specialists  in  Irish 
folklore  and  mythology.  The  root  word— alban  or  alba— is  traditionally 
associated  not  with  Ireland,  but  with  Scotland.  One  of  the  ancient  names 
that  Scots  applied  to  themselves  was  the  Alban  race.  (Albany  also 
derives  from  it.)  So  here  we  have  charitably  to  leave  Friend  Addison's 
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Aletha  Coffin 


Irish  history  as  unproved  and  unprovable  (Oxford  English  Dictionary 
1989,  s.v.  albanian). 

Whether  or  not  her  ancestors  came  from  Atlantis,  Aletha  Fluke 
Coffin  was  a  remarkable  woman.  She  became  a  Friend  shortly  after  her 
marriage  to  Vestal  Coffin  in  1817  and  remained  one  until  her  death. 

Left  a  widow  in  1826,  she  raised  her  four  children  on  a  small  farm  at 
New  Garden.  When  the  boarding  school  opened  there  in  1837,  she  saw 
to  it  that  Addison  and  his  brother  Emory  attended.  In  1831  she  rode 
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horseback  to  Indiana  to  find  a  likely  piece  of  land  for  a  farm,  purchasing 
a  tract  in  Hendricks  County,  although  she  did  not  leave  North  Carolina 
permanently  until  1851.  When  she  was  well  into  her  nineties,  she  could 
still  be  found  at  her  wheel,  spinning  flax  and  wool,  or  in  her  garden. 
When  she  died  in  1892,  Addison,  as  he  had  promised,  brought  her  back 
to  New  Garden  to  be  buried  with  her  husband  and  mother  (Coffin,  A. 
1897,  22-31). 

Aletha  Coffin  is  one  of  those  strong  Quaker  women  who  deserves 
attention  in  her  own  right,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  her 
significance  is  what  Addison  Coffin  saw  as  her  gift  to  him — supernatural 
gifts  of  clairvoyance  and  second  sight,  to  see  events  from  far  off,  to  foretell 
the  future,  to  read  the  minds  and  know  the  thoughts  of  others.  Addison 
claimed  that  his  memories  extended  back  into  earliest  infancy,  even 
before  he  was  born.  Addison's  first  consciousness  of  this  gift  came  when 
he  was  a  young  boy.  He  wrote  of  it  thus: 

At  six  years  of  age  the  first  clear  distinctive  manifestation  came.  I  was 
alone  in  the  orchard,  when  suddenly  I  seemed  surrounded  by  a  soft,  warm 
influence  that  seemed  lifting  me  up  in  the  air,  then  at  once  an  infinite 
expanse  opened  to  my  eyes,  so  full  of  wonderful,  and  to  my  young  mind 
awful  things,  that  I  was  terrified,  and  ran  screaming  to  the  house.  Mother 
met  me  and  at  first  sight  comprehended  the  terrible  reality.  Second  sight 
had  come  upon  me,  and  it  filled  her  with  sadness  and  suffering,  for  she 
knew  too  well  by  the  tribal  tradition  that  all  who  inherited  it  went  to  an 
early  grave,  unless  they  had  an  iron  constitution.  From  that  hour  life  to 
me  was  full  of  hidden  terror;  I  was  too  young  to  comprehend  the  situation; 
every  effort  was  not  made  by  the  few  who  knew  about  this  condition  to 
arrest  the  future  development,  and  I  had  a  sore,  sad  life  of  it  until  I  was 
twelve  years  old. 

Coffin  described  another  scene  when  he  was  eight: 

One  time  .  . .  mother  went  to  see  a  dear  friend,  Naomi  Stephens,  who 
had  just  been  left  a  widow,  leaving  us  children  at  home.  After  playing 
outdoors  until  tired,  we  went  in  to  the  fire;  my  younger  brother  and  I  lay 
down  on  the  floor  and  went  to  sleep.  Suddenly  a  vision  opened  to  my  mind; 
I  saw  mother  sitting  weeping  by  Naomi  Stephens,  who  was  wringing  her 
hands  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  It  was  over  two  miles  away,  yet  I  saw 
every  feature,  every  movement  and  gesture  of  both.  I  sprang  to  my  feet 
and  started  to  run  in  a  straight  line  to  mother,  and  it  was  all  my  brother 
and  sister  could  do  to  overtake  and  hold  me  from  running  on,  and  the 
vision  would  not  fade  until  mother  returned  and  took  me  in  her  arms. 
That  vision  has  never  faded;  it  was  as  I  saw  it:  the  two  were  sitting  as  I 
described  it  at  that  very  moment  (Coffin,  A.  1897,  22-31). 

This  strange  gift  did  not  bring  Addison  Coffin  happiness;  it  disturbed 
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and  perplexed  him  and  his  family  and  friends.  As  he  remembered  it, 
"there  was  no  limit;  space  and  time  vanished,  and  for  a  time  I  could  not 
shut  out  the  awful  scene."  Family  and  neighbors  decided  that  the  cure 
was  to  keep  him  otherwise  occupied  and  distracted— his  uncle  Job  Coffin 
taught  him  to  shoot,  while  old  Joseph  Hubbard,  the  father  of  the 
renowned  preacher  Jeremiah,  told  him  stories  of  "hunting  and  travel." 
Gradually,  by  Addison's  own  account,  "with  my  own  intense  desire  to 
escape  such  fearful  things,  the  visitations  became  less  frequent,  and 
ceased  altogether  in  their  first  intensity."  In  his  last  years,  he  recognized 
it  as  "clairvoyance"  or  "mind-reading,"  which  he  described  as  "a  remark- 
able consciousness"  (Coffin,  A.  1897,  32-34). 

Visions  were  not  new  thing  for  Quakers,  of  course.  At  the  very  roots 
of  Quakerism  were  the  strange  "openings"  of  George  Fox  on  the  moors  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  visions  and  experiences  beside  which  those 
of  Addison  Coffin  seem  unremarkable.  Even  in  the  nineteenth  century 
such  things  were  known  among  Friends.  In  1803,  for  example,  the 
Vermont  Quaker  minister  Joseph  Hoag  had  a  vision  in  which  he  saw  the 
course  of  American  political  history  for  the  next  sixty  years,  including 
the  Civil  War.  Daniel  Barker,  another  minister,  from  Marlborough 
Meeting  in  North  Carolina,  had  similar  visions.  J.  Walter  Malone,  the 
fervent  evangelical  Friend  who  founded  the  Cleveland  Bible  Institute 
(now  Malone  College)  in  1892  had  visions  of  demons.  Amos  M.  Kenworthy , 
an  Indiana  Quaker  minister  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Addison  Coffin, 
claimed  to  be  able  to  foresee  the  future  and  to  read  minds.  One  elderly 
Friend  tells  me  that  in  his  youth  young  boys  believed  that  if  Amos  was 
in  meeting,  you  dasn't  even  think  about  going  fishing  that  Sabbath 
afternoon,  or  he  would  know  about  it  and  tell  your  parents.6 

All  of  these  Friends  saw  their  "leadings"  or  "openings"  as  gifts  of  God, 
come  to  them  because  of  their  faith,  or  as  a  fruit  of  their  sanctification, 
much  in  the  way  that  believers  had  prophesied  in  biblical  times.  Such  an 
understanding  is  completely  absent  from  Addison  Coffin's  account.  For 
him  it  was  an  ancient  racial  or  tribal  gift,  supernatural,  but  not 
peculiarly  Christian. 

Coffin's  experiences  make  sense  if  we  keep  in  mind  that  as  late  as  the 
1820s  and  1830s  belief  in  many  aspects  of  the  supernatural— what  we 
today  would  call  superstition— was  still  very  strong  in  popular  and  folk 
culture.  Pennsylvania  Germans  put  hex  signs  on  their  barns.  Scots- 
Irish  hunters  sought  out  witchmasters  to  put  protective  spells  on  their 
rifles.  Farmers  all  over  the  United  States  still  planted  by  the  stages  of  the 
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moon.  As  late  as  1860,  in  Carroll  County,  Virginia,  60-year-old  Maria 
Ayers  listed  her  occupation  for  the  census  taker  as  "witch."  Valentine 
Nicholson,  a  Friend  born  in  Ohio  in  1809  to  parents  lately  come  there 
from  Guilford  County,  remembered  how  he  was  warned  to  beware  of 
those  who  pretended  to  foretell  the  future,  as  they  could  do  it  only  by  the 
"black  art."  At  this  time  the  Disciplines  of  most  yearly  meetings  warned 
Friends  to  beware  of  those  claiming  such  gifts.  In  Westfield,  Indiana,  in 
the  1840s,  young  James  Baldwin,  the  son  of  other  Friends  come  up  from 
Guilford  County,  was  judged  to  be  "possessed"  by  neighbors  on  account 
of  his  precocity.  In  upstate  New  York,  the  Mormon  Prophet,  Joseph 
Smith,  who  for  a  while  had  lived  by  hunting  for  hidden  treasure  with 
magic  seeing  stones,  founded  a  new  religion  on  golden  plates  that  he 
translated  with  the  aid  of  another  such  seeing  stone.7 

What  is  not  clear,  although  it  is  suggestive,  is  how  this  relates  to 
Addison's  rocky  relationship  with  the  Society  of  Friends.  A  birthright 
Quaker,  he  was  a  consistent  Friend  until  age  forty,  married  in  meeting 
twice,  receiving  meeting  appointments,  regularly  attending  the  yearly 
meeting  sessions  in  Richmond  and  Plainfield.  During  the  Civil  War 
something  happened.  It  was  probably  not  directly  related  to  the  war— 
Addison's  uncompromising  unionism  and  pacifism  were  beyond  ques- 
tion. But  early  in  1864  his  monthly  meeting,  Mill  Creek  in  Hendricks 
County,  complained  of  him  for  "disunity,"  and  in  Fourth  Month  disowned 
him.  In  the  next  year,  he  was  forcibly  removed  from  one  of  the  sessions 
of  Western  Yearly  Meeting  by  the  doorkeepers.  Three  years  later,  in 
1867,  Mill  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  was  laid  down,  badly  divided  by 
intractable  controversy  (Coffin,  A.  1897,  95-125;  Heiss  1962-1977:  VI, 
176,  196). 

It  is  exasperating  that  we  know  so  little  about  this.  Coffin  recorded 
that  as  his  gifts  and  visions  became  known  among  Friends,  he  was  much 
sought  after  for  appointments.  Apparently  he  left  a  full  account  of  the 
controversy,  but  the  editor  of  his  autobiography  excised  it,  commenting 
that  "the  account  of  this  period  was  written  with  hesitation,  and  only  at 
the  urgent  request  for  his  'whole  life.'  Now  remembering  his  seeming 
reluctance,  we  withhold  these  pages  from  publication."  Apparently 
that  portion  has  been  lost.  In  1871,  however,  he  was  received  back 
into  membership  at  Mill  Creek  again  (Coffin,  A.  1897,  13;  Heiss 
1962-1977:  VI,  176). 
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In  1877  there  was  a  separation  in  Western  Yearly  Meeting,  as 
Conservative  Friends,  who  opposed  the  revivals  and  other  innovations 
appearing  in  most  of  the  Gurneyite  yearly  meetings,  left  the  larger  body 
and  organized  Western  Yearly  Meeting  of  Conservative  Friends.  Mill 
Creek  was  badly  split.  What  is  remarkable  is  that  Addison  managed  to 
get  himself  disowned  by  both  groups  at  Mill  Creek,  and  on  the  same  day 
in  1880.  The  "Fast"  Quakers  rose  up  against  him  for  "attending  a 
meeting  held  contrary  to  discipline,"  even  as  the  "Slow"  Friends  testified 
against  him  for  "neglecting  attendance  of  our  religious  meetings  and 
taking  an  active  part  in  meetings  held  subversive  to  the  long  established 
good  order  of  Friends."  In  fact  Addison's  heart  was  certainly  with  the 
revivalists.  Attending  London  Yearly  Meeting  in  1892  he  predicted  that 
it  would  soon  adopt  revivals  and  pastors,  as  more  enlightened  Friends  in 
America  were  doing.8 

In  1881  Addison  made  peace  with  Gurneyite  Friends,  becoming  a 
member  of  the  newly  organized  Amo  Monthly  Meeting.  It  is  obvious  that 
he  always  thought  of  himself  as  a  Friend,  no  matter  what  his  relation- 
ship with  his  meeting.  He  was  a  regular  participant  in  the  "Fast"  yearly 
meeting  at  Plainfield,  and  on  his  death  in  1897  was  buried  in  the  Friends 
Cemetery  at  Hadley  in  Hendricks  County  (Membership  record,  Amo 
M.M.;  Coffin,  A.  1896). 

Addison  Coffin's  last  service  to  Friends  was  as  an  historian.  We  are 
indebted  to  him  for  all  that  he  preserved— for  his  memories  of  the 
Underground  Railroad  and  of  Quaker  traditions  in  North  Carolina  and 
Indiana  and  for  looking  into  and  using  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly 
meeting  records  as  an  historical  resource.  He  preserved  much  for  us.  But 
using  other  sources,  and  comparing  Friend  Addison  with  them,  raises 
some  serious  questions.9 

Addison  Coffin  was  at  his  best  as  a  teller  of  stories,  and  his  "life  and 
travels"  is  in  fact  a  wonderful  collection  of  them,  as  are  his  other  writings. 
Many  deal  with  events  we  know  about  from  other  sources,  things  we 
know  took  place  or  must  have  happened  but  which  Addison  recounts 
with  an  eye  for  detail  and  color  not  to  be  found  elsewhere:  what  it  was  like 
to  make  the  journey  from  North  Carolina  to  Indiana  in  1843,  for 
example.  In  some  cases,  he  preserved  marvelous  stories  that  we  just 
cannot  find  elsewhere.  One  good  example  is  his  account  of  the  minister 
Ann  Jessup  of  New  Garden,  who  in  1790  made  a  journey  to  England  and 
brought  back  with  her  a  wide  variety  of  apple,  pear,  and  grape  cuttings, 
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along  with  many  other  seeds  and  starts.  Among  other  things,  Coffin 
claimed,  Ann  was  responsible  for  introducing  alfalfa  into  the  United 
States.  Another  one  of  Addison's  stories  is  his  description  of  Abijah 
Pinson,  a  Friend  from  Westfield  in  Surry  County  who  about  1800  set  out 
a  large  orchard  there  from  Ann  Jessup's  grafts.  By  Addison's  telling, 
Abijah  was  the  son  of  Richard  Pinson,  "a  remarkably  singular  man"  who 
"never  owned  land,  thought  it  should  be  free  as  air  and  water,  that  every 
man  should  have  what  he  needed,  without  cost."  As  for  Friend  Abijah,  he 
"would  not  wear  colored  cloth,  would  have  no  paper  money,  would  not 
pay  land  tax,  but  was  wonderful  punctual  in  all  his  religious  convictions 
and  duties,  that  when  he  got  too  feeble  to  attend  Meeting,  his  faithful  old 
horse  would  jump  out  of  the  pasture,  go  to  the  Meeting-House  on 
Meeting  days,  stand  by  his  accustomed  tree  an  hour,  and  then  to  home 
again.  He  died  at  a  good  old  age"  (Coffin,  A.  1897,  50-56;  Coffin,  A. 
Autumn  1983,  31-32). 

This  is  a  wonderful  story— the  problem  is  that  it  in  many  respects 
doesn't  correlate  with  the  other  things  we  know.  Abijah  Pinson  did  not 
live  out  his  days  at  Westfield,  but  in  1825  moved  to  Indiana,  settling  in 
Hendricks  County,  Indiana.  In  1829  Fairfield  Monthly  Meeting  dis- 
owned him  and  his  wife  for  "disunity,"  which  I  take  to  mean  that  they 
had  Hicksite  sympathies.  Abijah  himself,  according  to  his  tombstone, 
died  in  1832  at  the  age  of  56,  which  even  in  those  days  would  not  have 
been  "a  good  old  age"  (Heiss  1962-77,  VI,  30-31). 

Even  more  problematic  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all  of  Addison's 
stories,  that  of  "Ann  the  Huntress."  According  to  Addison,  Ann 
appeared  in  1790  or  1791  at  a  shooting  match  at  New  Garden.  In  the 
manner  of  Annie  Oakley,  she  astonished  all  by  proving  the  best  shot 
there.  As  Coffin  wrote,  those  present  thought  her  an  illusion,  but  "her 
bright,  intelligent  face,  and  lady-like  bearing  convinced  them  that  she 
was  a  mortal,  and  one  of  the  highest  types  of  sacred  womanhood."  She 
refused  to  give  her  name,  saying  only  that  she  was  "Ann  the  Huntress." 
She  took  up  residence  with  Richard  Dobson,  a  New  Garden  Friend 
(Coffin,  A.  Autumn  1984,  30-31). 

Ann  was  a  marvelous  hunter  and  tracker— every  day  she  came  home 
with  choice  game.  But  her  greatest  influence  came  in  other  ways.  She 
was  obviously  well  educated  and  quickly  won  the  love  of  Friends  all  over 
the  Piedmont,  a  welcome  guest  in  any  Quaker  home.  "The  most  wonder- 
ful thing  she  did  was  the  reform  in  the  language  of  the  people,"  Coffin 
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wrote.  "Before  she  came  nearly  every  body  said  'goin'  instead  of  going, 
'doin,'  instead  of  doing.  She  taught  all  the  children  to  sound  the  ing  to  all 
works  with  that  termination."  By  the  time  she  disappeared  about  1807, 
she  left  "a  half  generation  [which]  had  grown  up  under  her  magic 
instruction,  and  their  superior  polish  and  intelligence  was  a  striking 
contrast  to  other  communities."  Ann  left  in  the  winter  of  1807-1808, 
never  to  be  seen  again  (Coffin,  A.  Autumn  1984,  30-31). 

This  is  another  wonderful  story,  but  there  is  even  less  substantiation 
for  it  than  for  Addison's  account  of  Abijah  Pinson.  Addison  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  person  to  recall  this  extraordinarily  memorable 
person.  There  was  no  such  Quaker  as  Richard  Dobson,  the  Friend  with 
whom  Ann  supposedly  lived— in  fact  no  surviving  records  show  any 
Quaker  family  named  Dobson  in  all  of  North  Carolina.  Finally,  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  as  a  group,  North  Carolina  Friends  were  better  educated  and 
better  read  than  any  other  comparable  group  in  the  state,  and  certainly 
were  very  concerned  for  education.  But  again,  I  find  no  one  else  who  was 
struck  by  the  grammatical  purity  of  North  Carolina  Quaker  English  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Everyone  else  I  have  seen  who  comments  on  the 
subject  says  that  Friends,  like  their  neighbors,  were  "goin"'  and  "doin"' 
well  past  the  Civil  War  (e.g.,  Baldwin  1923). 

What  do  we  make  of  all  of  this?  First,  I  do  not  think  that  Addison 
would  ever  have  consciously  told  an  untruth.  He  was  far  too  moral  and 
scrupulous.  In  other  portions  of  his  historical  writings,  he  obviously 
takes  great  pains  to  search  out  records  and  find  knowledgeable  people. 
He  had  nothing  to  gain  from  invention. 

Secondly,  we  have  to  allow  for  failing  memory,  both  on  Addison's  part 
and  on  the  part  of  his  informants.  If  we  are  so  inclined,  we  can  pick  apart 
many  of  Addison's  writings  on  specific  items,  like  dates,  but  that  is  no 
great  matter. 

I  think  that  the  explanation  for  understanding,  and  using,  Addison 
Coffin's  historical  writings  is  to  keep  in  mind  what  he  told  us  about 
himself.  One  has  to  wonder  what  Addison  actually  remembered  from 
witnessing  the  event,  what  he  was  told  by  others,  and  what  he  "knew" 
through  his  gifts  of  clairvoyance  and  "second  sight."  I  know  of  a  genealo- 
gist who  tried  to  resolve  knotty  problems  of  lost  ancestors  by  holding 
seances  and  communing  with  their  spirits.  One  has  to  wonder  if  at  times 
Addison  "saw"  things  that  others  didn't,  even  in  the  past. 
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That  is  a  caution,  not  a  dismissal.  I  like  Addison  Coffin,  and  I  hope 
that  those  of  you  who  were  not  previously  acquainted  with  him  will  too. 
We  should  be  grateful  to  him  for  what  he  preserved,  for  reminding  us 
that  North  Carolina  Friends  have  been  faithful  in  preserving  their 
history,  and  that  it  is,  by  and  large,  a  happy  history  to  preserve. 


Endnotes 
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2  Coffin,  A.  1897,  19;  Coffin,  L.  1880,  21-22.  On  the  Underground 
Railroad,  see  Gara  1961.  For  North  Carolina  Friends  and  slavery,  see 
Hilty  1993,  and  Beeth  1984,  462-64. 

3  There  are  somewhat  confused  and  contradictory  accounts  of  John 
Dimery  or  Demory  in  Tucker  1882,  137,  437. 

4  According  to  John  Demory 's  son  William,  the  non-Quaker  neighbor 
was  William  Knott.  See  Tucker  1882,  437. 

5  See  Butler  1971,  Hall  1989,  Brown  1976. 

6  See,  for  example,  Ingle  1994,  43-44,  49-53;  Hoag  1861,  378-80; 
Oliver  1993, 55-57;  Williams-Cammack  1918, 35-37, 60-61, 70, 80, 95- 
96,  108-09,  116;  Marshall  1889,  4-8.  Ernest  E.  Mills  of  Straughn, 
Indiana,  related  the  story  about  Amos  M.  Kenworthy  and  the  boys 
thinking  of  fishing. 

7  Nicholson  1881;  Brooke  1994;  Baldwin  1923,  12-16;  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau,  Carroll  County,  VA  1860,  953;  Parsons  1976,  159;  Discipline 
1839,  34. 

8Heiss  1962-77:  VI,  176,  196;  Hamm  1988,  92-94;  Heiss  1963,  3-5, 
10-13;  Coffin,  A.  1987,  347-58. 

9  Coffin's  history  of  North  Carolina  Friends  was  published  seri- 
ally as  "Early  Settlement  of  Friends  in  North  Carolina:  Traditions  and 
Reminiscences."  The  first  part  appeared  in  the  Southern  Friend,  5 
(Spring  1983),  3-7;  Part  II  ibid.,  (Autumn  1983),  27-38;  Part  III  in  ibid., 
6  (Spring  1984),  39-4  and  Part  IV  in  ibid.,  (Autumn  1984),  15-33. 
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Miriam  Lindsay  Levering.  Love,  Mom:  Stories  From  the  Life  of  a 
Global  Activist,  Teacher,  and  Mother  of  Six.  Edited  by  Wanda 
Urbanska  and  Frank  Levering.  Ararat,  VA:  Orchard  Gap  Press, 
1996.  196  pp.  $14.95,  paperback. 

In  this  touching  collection  of  essays  by  Miriam  Levering  we  have  been 
given  a  spellbinding  profile  of  a  memorable  twentieth  century  woman.  In 
his  introduction,  Frank  Levering  writes: 

How,  in  one  lifetime,  did  Mom  give  birth  to  six  and  raise  a  successful 
family;  help  her  husband  grow  Levering  Orchard  into  the  largest  orchard 
in  the  South;  teach  history  and  civics  in  the  public  schools;  nurture  her 
spiritual  life  and  that  of  others  in  countless  Quaker  activities;  throw 
herself  into  a  multitude  of  national  and  international  causes;  and  play  a 
critical  role  in  establishing  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty,  called  by  The  New 
York  Times  "the  greatest  achievement  in  the  development  of  the  rule  of 
law  since  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations"? 

Miriam's  twenty-five  essays,  written  in  a  lively  personal  style,  tell  us 
how  "she  did  it."  "Love,  Mom."  What  comfortable  and  familiar  words  to 
letter  writers.  One  can  imagine  each  essay  ending  with  "love,  Mom,"  as 
Miriam  tells  us  her  stories — stories  that  ultimately  seem  larger  than  life 
to  most  readers  whose  lives  perhaps  are  more  "ordinary"  than  Miriam's. 

The  stories  are  grouped  into  five  sections:  "Growing  Up,"  "Mother 
Knows  Best,"  "On  the  Mountain,"  "Making  the  World  a  Better  Place," 
and  "Goodbye,  Miriam."  Included  with  the  essays  are  tributes  written  by 
friends  and  family  members  who  knew  Miriam  well.  The  book  also 
features  a  selection  of  delightful  Levering  family  photographs. 

Miriam  Levering  was  too  busy  to  document  her  experiences  until  the 
last  four  years  of  her  life.  She  responded  to  family  wishes  to  write  her 
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reflections  after  taking  a  series  of  creative  writing  classes  at  Surry 
Community  College,  taught  by  Wanda  Urbanska  and  Frank  Levering. 
The  result  is  a  charming  self-portrait. 

Dip  into  this  array  of  memories  and  you  will  find  Miriam  as  a  child 
growing  up  near  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  where  her  father  was  a 
Methodist  minister.  Of  their  childhood  Alton  Lindsay,  Miriam's  brother, 
writes,  "It  became  clear  to  me  that  my  middle  sister,  Mir,  was  < ' 
'something  else.'"  Bright  and  social,  Miriam  at  an  early  age  alrea 
a  poised  and  informed  member  of  any  group. 

Miriam's  essays  from  the  section  "On  the  Mountain"  are  rich  in 
mountain  lore.  The  lives  of  the  Levering  neighbors  were  made  of  the  stuff 
of  life.  Drop  in  on  Purse  Ayers  (named  for  Pyrhus,  the  King  of  Epirus)  and 
visit  as  he  dips  snuff  and  speaks  the  Elizabethan  English  of  the  early 
days.  Or  participate  in  a  neighbor's  simple  burial  with  Sam  Levering's 
prayers  as  the  only  eulogy.  Visit  with  Miss  Emma  Dawson  whose  house 
was  a  stone's  throw  from  the  Levering  pack  house.  At  105  years  she  was 
"gettin'  wusser  all  the  time."  On  her  106th  birthday,  Willard  Scott 
wished  Emma  a  happy  birthday  on  the  early  morning  television  show, 
The  Today  Show. 

However,  it  is  the  essays  from  "Making  the  World  a  Better  Place"  that 
bring  Miriam's  strong  personality  into  full  view.  Here  her  stories  record 
her  life  with  Sam  in  Washington,  DC ,  where  they  began  married  life  with 
Sam's  work  at  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  Miriam  pushed  baby 
carriages  with  the  wife  of  Leon  Pearson,  brother  of  journalist  Drew 
Pearson;  and  wrote  letters  for  Alice  Goldmark,  whose  sister  was  married 
to  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  Brandeis.  Heady  stuff  for  a  young 
mother  who  would  return  to  Washington  over  the  years  to  help  establish 
the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  and  later  work  for  a 
decade  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  (LOS).  Miriam's  work  for  LOS  is 
well  known.  One  marvels  at  the  energy  and  intelligence  that  went  into 
years  of  organizing  educational  programs  for  LOS  delegates,  attending 
all  nine  sessions  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Law  of  the  Sea,  and 
coediting  two  LOS  newsletters.  But  did  you  know  Miriam  organized 
women's  trips  to  New  York  and  the  United  Nations?  And  that  Miriam 
was  the  force  behind  raising  funds  for  the  Church  Center  for  the  United 
Nations  sponsored  by  the  Methodist  Church  and  funded  by  loans  from 
the  United  Methodist  Women?  The  Church  Center,  located  directly 
across  from  the  United  Nations,  houses  many  nonprofit  groups  including 
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the  Quaker  United  Nations  Office.  After  reading  Miriam's  accounts  of 
her  work  one  can  only  wonder  with  Frank  Levering  how  she  did  it  all. 

Co-editor,  Wanda  Urbanska,  has  written  a  wonderful  tale  of  her 
mother-in-law's  impulsive  purchase  of  a  work  of  art.  It  was  a  nature 
woodland  painting  that  reminded  Miriam  of  her  childhood  summers  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  In  a  rare  moment  of  personal  extravagance, 
Miriam  bought  the  painting  with  utter  delight  and  abandon.  The 
painting  came  to  rest  above  the  couch  in  the  family  room  and  Miriam  told 
Wanda,  "I  want  you  and  Frank  to  have  it  when  I  die."  Wanda's  reminis- 
cence closes  with  these  words,  "I  never  would  have  guessed  that  in  little 
more  than  two  months,  the  painting  that  reminded  Miriam  of  Lin  Run 
would  be  hanging  in  an  honored  spot  in  our  home.  ..." 

Place  this  lovely  book  in  an  honored  spot  in  your  home.  You  will  have 
invited  a  remarkable  woman  into  your  presence  where  she  can  linger 
with  you  over  a  fragrant  cup  of  tea  or  comforting  cup  of  coffee.  Wanda 
Urbanska  and  Frank  Levering  have  given  us  a  singular  story  of  their 
mother,  for  Love,  Mom  was  written  by  Miriam  herself.  Perhaps  she  wrote 
it  for  the  rest  of  us  as  well  to  remind  us  gently  of  work  yet  to  be  done. 

Judith  W.  Harvey 
Greensboro,  NC 


Ed.  note.  J udith  Harvey  was  director  of  the  Friends  Center  of  Guilford  College 
when  Miriam  Levering  came  to  the  college  in  1982  as  Distinguished  Quaker 
Visitor— a  very  special  time  for  Judith. 
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Thomas  D.  Hamm.  God's  Government  Begun:  The  Society  for 
Universal  Inquiry  and  Reform.  1842-1846.  Bloomington:  Indi- 
ana University  Press,  1995.  312  pp.  $39.93,  hardbound. 

Perhaps  only  the  1840s  in  the  United  States  could  have  produced 
such  an  odd  coupling  of  evangelical  impulse  and  Hicksite  Quaker 
theology  as  The  Society  for  Universal  Inquiry  and  Reform.  After  all,  this 
was  the  decade  of  the  Millerite  end  times  excitement,  the  original  "rap" 
music  of  the  Fox  sisters,  Shaker  spiritualism,  and  Transcendentalist 
communitarianism.  It  must  have  been  as  wild  as  the  1960s!  Tom  Hamm, 
archivist,  associate  professor  of  history,  and  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Quaker  Studies  at  Earlham  College,  opens  that  era  to  the  reader  with  a 
fascinating  social  history  of  the  short-lived  Universal  Reform  move- 
ment, the  eight  intentional  communities  that  developed  out  of  it,  and  the 
key  reformers  involved. 

The  passion  of  the  Universal  Reformers  was  such  that  few  of  the 
important  issues  of  the  time  fell  outside  their  sphere  of  activity,  and  so 
broad  and  detailed  is  Hamm's  knowledge  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
Universal  Reform,  obscure  though  it  may  be,  serves  as  an  excellent 
vehicle  for  examining  those  commitments.  Christian  communism,  ultra- 
ism,  the  woman's  movement,  abolitionism,  presidential  politics,  diet  and 
health,  opposition  to  capitalism  and  all  forms  of  coercion,  and  seeking 
after  God's  true  government  were  among  the  concerns  of  the  Hicksite 
Quakers  behind  the  movement. 

Other  historians  have  noted  that  societies  of  long  ago  are  often  a 
"distant  mirror"  for  our  own,  and  this  is  certainly  true  of  the  Universal 
Reformers.  They  worried  about  how  a  competitive  economy  perverts 
technology,  as  some  neo-Luddites  do  today.  Their  opposition  to  eating 
high  on  the  food  chain  is  similar  to  current  vegetarian  and  animal 
rights  agitation.  The  Reformers'  views  on  the  Bible,  afterlife,  per- 
sonal salvation,  and  other  religious  doctrines  presage  contemporary 
modernist  attitudes. 

Tom  Hamm  presents  a  thorough  description  of  the  personalities 
involved  in  Universal  Reform  and  reconstructs  the  brief  history  of  each 
of  the  communities  the  Reformers  founded.  All  but  one  were  located  in 
Indiana  and  Ohio.  None  lasted  more  than  two  years!  The  failure  of  each 
was  the  result  of  the  same  problems  that  plagued  other  attempts  at 
utopia:  debt,  lack  of  capital,  conflicts  over  membership  and  leadership— 
and  a  few  peculiar  to  their  own  philosophy.  As  a  non-resistant,  non- 
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coercive  society,  how  were  they  to  maintain  order?  How  could  they  raise 
money  without  capitalism?  How  could  they  remain  viable  when  even 
the  postal  system  was  opposed  because  it  was  part  of  a  "coercive" 
government? 

Of  particular  interest  to  Southern  Friends  are  the  key  characters  of 
Hiram  Mendenhall  and  Valentine  Nicholson,  both  with  deep  piedmont 
North  Carolina  roots.  Nicholson  had  ties  to  Guilford  County  Nicholites 
and  Ohio  Shakers,  including  a  McNemar  from  the  same  southwestern 
Ohio  area  from  which  Guilford  College's  new  president,  Don  McNemar, 
hails.  Mendenhall  is  best  known  for  confronting  Henry  Clay  in  1842  with 
a  petition  to  free  his  slaves,  an  incident  that  was  a  key  element  in  Clay's 
failed  presidential  bid  two  years  later. 

Tom  Hamm's  first  book,  The  Transformation  of  American  Quaker- 
ism, established  him  as  an  important  historian.  God's  Government 
Begun  polishes  that  reputation  further.  That  he  accomplished  so  sweep- 
ing, interesting,  and  analytical  a  history  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
working  on  a  new,  definitive  history  of  Earlham  College  gives  further 
evidence  that  Hamm  is  a  worthy  heir  to  the  legacy  left  by  other 
accomplished  Earlham  writers  and  historians,  such  as  Elton  Trueblood 
and  Hugh  Barbour.  His  new  book  is  a  valuable  addition  not  only  to 
Quaker  historiography  but  to  our  understanding  of  the  rich  fabric  of 
American  society  as  well. 

Max  L.  Carter 
Guilford  College 
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Brief  Notice 

Marlboro  Friends  Cemetery.  Sophia,  NC:  Marlboro  Friends 
Meeting,  1996.  100  pp.  $10.00  plus  $2.00  post.,  spiral  bound. 

Marlboro  Friends  Meeting  was  established  in  1797  in  Randolph 
County  near  the  present-day  town  of  Sophia.  As  with  most  older  Friends 
cemeteries,  grave  markers  for  the  oldest  graves  never  existed  or  have  not 
survived.  Using  a  1935  listing  the  compilers  were  able  to  provide  a  few 
names  for  stones  no  longer  standing  or  readable.  This  compilation  of 
gravestone  readings  brings  a  valuable  genealogical  resource  within  easy 
reach. 

Listings  are  by  rows,  keeping  family  groups  intact.  All  tombstone 
information  was  recorded  exactly,  including  epitaphs,  some  poignant, 
some  humorous.  ("She  hath  done  what  she  could"  appears  on  several 
grave  markers— faint  praise  at  best!)  Even  pictorial  matter  is  described 
as  in  "1930  Chrysler  Roadster." 

The  most  frequent  names  are  Beeson,  Cox,  Coltrane,  Davis,  Farlow, 
Gray,  Laughlin/Loflin,  Millikan,  Newlin,  Robbins,  Spencer,  and  Wall. 
An  index  provides  easy  access.  The  book  may  be  ordered  from  Sue  B. 
Pugh,  4687  Beeson  Farm  Rd.,  Sophia,  NC  27350,  or  from  Brenda 
Haworth,  803  Kingston  Dr.,  High  Point,  NC  27262. 
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North  Carolina  "fearly  Meeting 
TERCENTENARY 


Introduction 

The  second  issue  of  1996  continues  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting 
Tercentenary  theme,  "Carolina  Quaker  Women:  A  History  of  Equality"  with 
an  article  by  Deborah  K.  Day  on  how  Quaker  ideals  of  equality  and  spirituality 
opened  the  way  for  Quaker  women  to  become  educated  and  to  emerge  as 
leaders  in  education  for  other  women.  She  focuses  on  Mary  Mendenhall 
Hobbs  of  Guilford  College  who  worked  tirelessly  to  provide  ways  for  women 
to  attend  college  in  North  Carolina. 

Following  Day's  article  is  a  brief  letter  to  the  editor  of  The  Daily  News  of 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina  written  by  Mary  Mendenhall  Hobbs  shortly 
before  the  passage  of  the  nineteenth  amendment  giving  women  the  right  to 
vote.  She  writes  with  great  good  humor  of  her  support  for  the  amendment 
and  excuses  herself  at  the  same  time  for  not  being  more  actively  involved  in 
working  for  its  passage,  explaining  that  she  was  "so  busy  training  young 
Democrats  [her  four  sons  and  one  daughter]  that  I  could  not  follow  up  all 
the  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  cause  in  which  I  still  thoroughly  believed. ..." 

We  conclude  our  fall  issue  as  usual  with  the  annual  report  of  the  Friends 
Historical  Collection,  hoping  readers  will  find  something  of  interest  in  the 
many  activities  of  the  collection. 
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"The  Magic  Awakening  Touch" 

The  Interplay  Between  Spirituality 
and  Public  Activism: 
Quaker  Women  and  Education  in  the  South 

1865-1900 

by 

Deborah  K.  Day 

After  morning  prayers  at  the  Howland  Institute,  the  young  girls,  dressed 
identically  in  plain  muslin  dresses,  filed  into  the  classroom.  On  this  particular 
morning,  the  English  instructor,  Caroline  Comstock,  suspended  the  regular 
schedule  of  literature  and  grammar  lessons  in  order  to  integrate  practical 
and  moral  concerns  into  the  school's  curriculum.  She  asked  the  students  to 
write  an  essay  discussing  what  each  one  would  do  if  given  ten  thousand 
dollars.  Mary  Mendenhall,  a  student  from  North  Carolina,  considered  the 
question  in  light  of  what  seemed  most  important  to  her  at  that  time.  She 
decided  that  she  felt  most  thankful  for  the  chance  to  further  her  education 
at  the  Friends'  academy  in  Union  Springs,  New  York.  She  realized  that  her 
opportunity  was  a  privilege  few  girls  enjoyed.  In  her  essay,  she  wrote: 

I  would  build  a  school  here  in  North  Carolina  where  girls  whose  fathers  were 
less  able  and  far  less  willing  to  educate  their  daughters  than  my  own  dear 
father  was,  might  have  as  good  [an]  opportunity  as  I  was  then  having  in  that 
lovely  school  on  Cayuga  Lake  (Hobbs,  "Girls'  Aid,"  4). 

This  seemingly  insignificant  incident  in  one  school  girl's  life  proved  quite 
important  to  future  school  girls  in  North  Carolina  because  it  marked  the 


Deborah  K.  Day  is  a  graduate  student  in  United  States  history  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  She  specializes  in  women  and 
religion  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
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beginning  of  Mary  Mendenhall's  lifelong  commitment  to  women's  education 
in  the  South,  Mendenhall's  religious  faith  played  an  integral  role  in  her 
decision  to  work  for  educational  reform.  During  the  postwar  period,  many 
Quaker  women,  like  Mendenhall,  experienced  a  spiritual  "calling"  to  devote 
their  time  and  energy  to  improving  conditions  in  the  southern  states  through 
education. 

The  Quaker  faith  inspired  its  members  to  translate  their  personal  spiri- 
tuality into  public  activism,  while  the  community  supported  women  who 
followed  the  divine  guidance,  even  if  their  actions  violated  social  conven- 
tions. Friends  charged  members,  male  and  female,  to  develop  their  God- 
given  talents  to  their  fullest  potential  and  to  use  these  gifts  to  "perfect" 
society.  Viewed  as  responsible  individuals,  rather  than  as  dependent  fe- 
males, Quaker  women  experienced  fewer  constraints  based  on  gender 
definitions  than  other  nineteenth  century  women.  Thus,  female  Friends 
inherited  the  ideology,  ability,  and  encouragement  necessary  to  pursue  their 
public  work. 

Since  its  founding  the  Society  of  Friends  has  stressed  the  importance  of 
basic  education  for  all.  Quakers  like  Mary  Mendenhall  Hobbs  considered 
education  the  "magic  awakening  touch"  (Hobbs,  "Education. . .,"  5).  Learning 
allowed  the  individual  to  realize  her  potential.  Following  the  Civil  War, 
education  offered  the  greatest  hope  of  achieving  social  justice  for  all — rich 
and  poor,  men  and  women,  black  and  white.  The  war  had  devastated 
educational  facilities  in  the  South.  Schools  needed  to  be  established  or 
rebuilt,  books  supplied,  and  teachers  trained.  Opportunities  had  to  be  made 
available  for  women,  who  had  been  educated  only  marginally  before  the  war, 
and  for  blacks,  who  had  been  denied  even  the  most  rudimentary  literacy. 
Initially  southern  Quakers  accepted  responsibility  for  reconstructing  educa- 
tion within  their  own  communities.  Once  these  schools  had  been  provided 
for  Quaker  children,  they  sought  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  southerners, 
especially  disadvantaged  groups  such  as  women  and  blacks.  As  opportuni- 
ties for  learning  increased  to  include  all  children  in  the  South,  and  states 
established  effective  public  school  systems,  Quaker  activists  moved  on  to 
address  other  social  needs. 

The  Quaker  conviction  of  individual  importance  mirrored  their  belief 
that  the  divine  infused  every  aspect  of  existence.  They  deemphasized  the 
notion  of  special  times  and  spaces  and  discontinued  holiday  celebrations  to 
underscore  their  belief  that  every  day  was  holy.  In  a  similar  manner,  they 
removed  all  symbols  from  their  meeting  houses  and  renounced  liturgical 
ceremonies  because  they  distracted  Christians  from  the  fact  that  God  was 
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available  to  them  without  mediation.  They  believed  the  Light,  residing  within 
the  believer,  could  be  sought  anywhere  at  anytime. 

By  stressing  the  holiness  of  all  people,  times,  and  places,  the  Quakers 
formulated  a  belief  system  which  viewed  life  as  a  whole.  Wholeness  involved 
developing  the  entire  person — physically,  psychologically,  and  spiritually. 
In  addition,  it  meant  taking  care  of  others  as  well  as  oneself.  Quakers  could 
neither  divide  themselves  into  components  nor  divorce  themselves  from 
other  people.  They  sought  unity  both  internally  and  externally.  Friends 
believed  that  what  we  might  now  call  a  "holistic  life-style"  best  approximated 
a  Christian  one:  "The  whole  is  the  abundant,  the  free  life  which  Christ  himself 
lived  and  to  which  He  calls  us. . ."  (Hobbs,  "Education. . . ,"  2). 

In  order  to  live  a  whole,  holy  life,  Quakers  replaced  traditional,  Western 
dichotomies  with  a  more  flexible  system  of  thought  that  encouraged  mul- 
tiple perspectives.  For  Quakers,  as  Quaker  scholar  Henry  Cadbury  observed, 
"it  is  never  either/or.  It  is  always  both/and"  (Bacon  1986,  20).  Unlike  other 
Christian  religions,  Friends  saw  no  contradiction  between  the  natural  and 
spiritual  worlds,  or  between  the  individual  and  her  community.  Because 
God's  presence  is  manifest  everywhere,  the  spiritual  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  natural;  they  are  one  and  the  same  (Stoneburner  1986, 10-11).  This 
positive  doctrine  demands  that  the  Quaker  acknowledge  the  wonder  of  life 
by  living  fully  in  the  present.  Another  apparent  incongruity  involved  the 
individual  and  communal  nature  of  Quaker  worship.  Each  person  sought  the 
guidance  of  the  "Inner  Light"  through  a  highly  individualistic  process, 
but  in  the  presence  of  a  community  of  believers.  The  Friends  meeting 
fostered  a  sense  of  belonging  as  well  as  responsibility  to  all  humanity. 

By  breaking  down  dualisms  such  as  male/female,  married/single,  and 
public/private,  Friends  challenged  sexual  inequalities  conventionally  ac- 
cepted as  "natural."  Women,  as  an  oppressed  group,  benefited  from  this 
alternative  Quaker  discourse  because  their  roles  were  defined  less  by  their 
gender  and  more  by  their  religion.1  For  instance,  Quakers  found  the  concept 
of  "humankind"  more  useful  than  male  and  female  because  "in  souls 
there  is  no  sex"  (Fischer  1989,  494).  Visualizing  gender  as  a  continuum 
rather  than  as  a  rigid,  innate  category.  George  Fox  encouraged  Friends  to 
enhance  their  spirituality  by  adopting  both  "masculine"  and  "feminine" 
attributes.  Early  Quaker  men  employed  the  verbal  and  body  language  of 
femininity  and  infancy  within  the  Quaker  community,  while  women  often 
adopted  behaviors  associated  with  male  authority  in  their  public  prophecies 
(Mack  1987,  43). 
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The  Quaker  conception  of  males  and  females  as  equals  determined  their 
attitude  towards  marriage.  They  rejected  the  Victorian  notion  that  marriage 
united  two  different,  but  complementary  halves.  For  Quakers,  marriage 
joined  two  individuals  who  pledged  their  love  and  respect,  but  not  obedience 
(Bacon  1986,  43). 

Female  Friends  who  worked  in  southern  education  after  the  Civil  War  fell 
on  different  places  on  the  married/single  spectrum.  For  example,  Martha 
Schofield  wanted  to  marry  but  did  not,  Priscilla  Benbow  Hackney  was  a 
widow  with  one  child,  Mary  Mendenhall  Hobbs  was  married,  and  Cornelia 
Hancock  preferred  to  remain  single.  These  women,  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge they  were  following  the  leadings  of  the  Inner  Light,  undertook 
their  endeavors  with  the  full  support  of  their  families  and  communities. 
They  shared  a  principal  commitment  to  God  which  took  precedence  over 
their  domestic  roles  as  daughters,  wives,  and  mothers.  Despite  the  centrality 
of  spirituality  in  these  women's  identities,  the  Quaker  emphasis  on  the  unity 
of  the  whole  prevented  them  from  trading  one  role  for  another.2  Thus,  for 
Friends,  distinctions  between  public  and  private  spheres  had  little  meaning. 
It  was  necessary  for  each  person,  male  or  female,  to  work  in  both  capacities; 
one  did  not  undermine  the  other  (Stoneburner  1986,  12).  By  denying  the 
concept  of  separate  spheres  and  the  ideology  of  domesticity,  Quaker  women 
transcended  the  conventional  barriers  that  defined  appropriate  female 
behavior.3 

Just  as  early  Quakers  renounced  the  notion  of  female  inferiority,  nine- 
teenth century  Friends  resisted  the  idea  of  female  moral  and  spiritual 
superiority.  By  defining  women  as  inherently  religious,  the  southern,  evan- 
gelical religion  reinforced  male  domination  and  encouraged  women  to 
cultivate  "higher"  qualities  such  as  gentleness,  piety,  self-sacrifice,  inno- 
cence, and  obedience.  These  "feminine"  characteristics  maintained  and 
validated  the  status  quo  (Scott  1970,  Chapter  1).  In  contrast,  Quakers  have 
maintained  throughout  their  history  that  men  and  women  are  equal  in  God's 
eyes.  Eula  Dixon,  an  educator  and  dairy  farmer  from  North  Carolina  who 
referred  to  Jesus  as  the  "Emancipator  of  Woman,"  posited  a  religious 
argument  to  justify  women's  work  in  the  temperance  movement: 

We  [women]  are  rational  creatures.  We  were  created  equal  with  man,  and 
in  the  fall  did  not  fall  one  mite  lower  than  our  brother.  ...  It  is  not 
supremacy  we  want,  only  equality  with  you  [men],  which  in  the  begin- 
ning was  so  (Dixon  1892). 

By  stressing  equality  rather  than  moral  superiority,  the  Quaker  faith  fostered 
a  tradition  of  independent,  active,  and  competent  women. 
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It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  Quakers  viewed  gender  equality  in 
a  spiritual  context,  which  was  not  necessarily  applicable  to  social  and 
economic  concerns.  Even  during  their  most  insular  period,  Friends  have 
always  lived  within  the  larger  society  and,  at  times,  reflected  its  culture 
(Bacon  1986, 2-3).  Thus,  some  Quakers  did  adopt  the  patriarchy  and  gender 
ideology  prevalent  in  Victorian  culture  in  areas  of  their  lives  outside  their 
church  (Stuard  1989,  18).  Despite  the  imperfect  practice  of  the  Quaker 
theory  of  spiritual  equality,  many  Quaker  women  experienced  a  practical 
liberation  rooted  in  social  responsibility,  participation  in  meeting  adminis- 
tration, community  support,  personal  development,  and  companionate  mar- 
riages. Although  Quaker  women  could  not  transcend  all  boundaries,  they 
attempted  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  Inner  Light  even  if  it  meant 
defying  accepted  gender  roles.  Their  leanings  often  directed  them  to  engage 
in  social  activism. 

The  spiritual  journey  of  a  Quaker  woman  involved  two  separate  dimen- 
sions which  fused  the  individual  and  collective:  first,  she  struggled  to 
recognize  and  respond  to  the  Inner  Light;  then,  she  used  this  knowledge  to 
apply  to  the  transformation  of  the  larger  society  (Stoneburner  1986,  4).  The 
Quaker  belief  in  the  perfectibility  of  society  required  that  all  members 
assume  responsibility  for  all  others — Quaker  and  non-Quaker,  family  and 
non-family.  Friends  focused  on  many  different  issues  at  once,  understand- 
ing that  no  single  reform  would  elicit  perfection.  Unable  to  meet  the  needs 
of  one  individual  while  ignoring  another,  most  accepted  Abby  Kelley  Foster's 
claim  that  "all  human  rights  are  bound  up  in  one  great  bundle"  (Bacon  1986, 
201).  The  mandate  to  transform,  rather  than  improve,  often  led  Friends  to 
support  causes  which  challenged  the  status  quo.  In  essence,  Quakers  formu- 
lated nothing  less  than  a  social  gospel. 

The  Quaker  women  who  devoted  their  time  and  energy  to  improving 
education  facilities  for  all  southerners — adult  and  child,  male  and  female, 
black  and  white — understood  the  radical  implications  of  their  actions.  They 
violated  two  basic  premises  of  postwar  society  by  explicitly  criticizing  the 
social  order  and  by  assuming  prominent  public  roles.  In  particular,  northern 
Quaker  teachers  working  with  black  students,  such  as  Martha  Schofield  and 
Cornelia  Hancock,  faced  hostility  from  white  southerners  who  believed  that 
the  instructors  sought  to  promote  subversive  ideas  of  social  equality,  rather 
than  basic  skills  (Smedley  1987, 106).  Hancock  described  the  reception  she 
received  on  her  journey  to  South  Carolina: 

They  ["Rebels"]  have  the  subject  of  reconstruction  before  their  mind;  deal  in 
the  most  vituperative  language  against  Yanks.  We  were  marked  on  the  whole 
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way  and  the  people  said  every  kind  of  disagreeable  thing  in  our  hearing  but 
would  not  condescend  to  speak  to  the  "Yankee  nigger  teachers"  as  they  call 
us  (Hancock  1956,  192-193). 

Like  Hancock,  Schofield,  the  founder  of  a  black  academy  in  Aiken,  South 
Carolina,  experienced  animosity  and  dealt  daily  with  social  ostracism, 
verbal  abuse,  and  physical  threats.  She  understood  her  precarious  position 
in  southern  society: 

I  would  be  sorry  to  have  my  house  burned  but  I  am  willing  to  lose  my  life 
if  necessary.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  this  long  ago  and  if  justice  and  right 
will  come  quicker  for  the  sacrifice,  I  am  ready  (Smedley  1987,  147). 

These  women  became  part  of  a  long  history  of  Quaker  women  who  followed 
their  conscience  in  transforming  society  even  in  the  face  of  violent  opposi- 
tion. They  succeeded  because  their  faith  assured  them  of  the  necessity  of 
their  work,  while  the  Society  of  Friends  supported  them  economically  and 
spiritually. 

Even  more  than  their  public  actions,  the  philosophy  of  these  Quaker 
activists  threatened  the  social  order  of  the  South.  Many  southern  women, 
faced  with  severe  poverty  and  limited  opportunities  to  marry,  had  to 
work  for  wages  after  the  war  and  many  preferred  the  respectable  occupa- 
tion of  teaching  (Scott  1970, 124,  111).  Their  presence  in  the  public  domain, 
however,  did  not  alter  fundamental  gender  hierarchies  as  patriarchy  proved 
flexible  enough  to  absorb  the  dramatic  changes  in  southern  women's  lives 
after  the  Civil  War  (Friedman  1985,  Chapter  5). 

Quaker  theories  of  education  mirrored  the  religious  stress  on  balance, 
individuality,  and  equality.  In  promoting  a  holistic  curriculum  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  whole  person,  Quakers  emphasized  the  integral  nature 
of  religious,  practical,  and  literary  lessons.  Initially,  George  Fox  promoted 
education  for  all  children  so  that  they  could  learn  to  read  Scripture.  Accept- 
ing his  premise  that  learning  must  nurture  the  ability  to  acknowledge  and 
respond  to  the  Inner  Seed,  Quaker  schools  continued  to  include  Bible 
lessons  and  worship  in  their  curriculum.  They  believed  that  "the  mind  must 
be  enlightened,  must  know  the  truth,  if  by  it  the  spirit,  or  soul,  is  to  be  made 
free"  (Hobbs,  "Things  to  Learn,"  9).  In  addition,  education  should  be  practical 
so  that  every  individual  could  provide  for  her  own  sustenance.  During  the 
1880s,  Martha  Schofield  established  a  vocational  training  program  at  her 
school  when  she  realized  that  southern  whites  did  not  give  blacks  their  civil 
rights.  As  blacks  lost  political  power,  she  felt  her  school  must  teach  skills  that 
would  guarantee  the  students'  economic  security.  Her  program  offered 
printing,  cobbling,  carpentry,  harness  making,  bookkeeping,  mechanical 
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drawing,  teaching,  domestic  skills,  and  agriculture.  Supplementing  the  pu- 
pils' academic  lessons,  rather  than  replacing  them,  vocational  classes  pro- 
vided the  skills  necessary  for  survival  (Smedley  1987,  Chapter  10). 

Quaker  education  sought  not  only  to  develop  a  well-rounded  individual 
but  to  transform  her  relations  with  other  people.  Instruction  must  create  a 
commitment  to  love,  justice,  forgiveness,  and  equity.  Hobbs  believed  that 
"everyone,  rich  and  poor,  white  and  black:"  was  entitled  to  this  type  of 
education  "by  his  birthright  in  humanity"  (Hobbs,  "Things  to  Learn,"  8). 
Elaborating  on  this  theme  that  schooling  must  instill  a  responsibility  to  care 
for  others,  she  wrote: 

Any  education  which  does  not  create  a  feeling  of  oneness  with  other 
people,  which  does  not  generate  a  real  desire  to  live  for  the  general  good, 
is  a  poor  sort  of  investment  (Hobbs,  "Things  to  Learn,"  4). 

Each  person  innately  possessed  this  knowledge,  or  "truth."  The  purpose  of 
education  was  to  elicit  this  knowledge  as  well  as  a  commitment  to  pursue  it 
further.  Learning  was  possible  only  when  an  individual  was  open  to  the  truth. 
Once  she  discovered  the  truth,  emancipation  followed  if  she  adhered  to  it. 
George  Fox  observed  that: 

Truth. .  .never  changes. .  .but  makes  all  free  that  receive  it.  [Truth]  brings 
a  man's  heart,  mind,  soul,  and  spirit  to  the  infinite  and  incomprehensible 
God  and  from  it  a  love  flows  to  all  the  universal  creation. . . "  (Harrington 
1982,  25). 

Truth  gave  education  its  transforming  power.  This  type  of  educational 
philosophy  was  liberating  because  it  challenged  the  student  to  develop  as  a 
whole  person  who  related  harmoniously  with  all  life.  It  was  progressive 
because  it  applied  to  all  individuals,  regardless  of  class,  race,  or  gender. 

Their  faith  in  education's  ability  to  perfect  society  convinced  Friends  of 
the  dramatic  need  for  schools,  teachers,  and  supplies  in  the  postwar  South. 
Unfortunately,  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  had  experi- 
enced so  much  persecution  and  destitution  during  the  war  that  they  had 
difficulty  meeting  basic  needs  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  never  mind 
rebuilding  their  education  system.4  In  addition,  the  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction had  demonstrated  the  complexities  involved  in  following  one's 
conscience.  Some  believed  that  they  needed  to  remain  in  the  South  in  order 
to  solve  the  problems  of  poverty,  violence,  and  racism;  while  others  felt  that 
the  moral  dilemmas  created  by  slavery  and  war  prevented  them  from  truly 
living  in  the  Light.  Years  later,  Mary  Mendenhall  Hobbs  recalled  the  difficult 
position  that  Friends  were  in: 
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Friends  were  thus  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  mill  stones.  They 
were  North  Carolinians  in  thought  and  feeling,  opposed  to  slavery, 
having  long  before  the  war  freed  their  own  slaves;  opposed  to  all  war  and 
consequently  out  of  sympathy  with  the  method  taken  by  the  North  to 
settle  that  puzzling  question  (Hobbs  1922,  5-6). 

Many  Friends  chose  to  resolve  the  contradictions  between  their  spiritual 
beliefs  and  the  secular  realities  by  migrating  west  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  or 
Kansas.  Between  1865  and  1872,  1,600  Quakers  emigrated  from  North 
Carolina,  leaving  fewer  than  2,000  members  within  the  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting  (Hinshaw  1984,  163). 

Discovering  the  severe  conditions  in  the  South  and  the  resulting  Quaker 
exodus,  Friends  from  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  under  the  guidance  of 
Francis  T.  King,  organized  a  relief  program  called  the  Baltimore  Association 
to  Advise  and  Assist  Friends  in  the  Southern  States,  to  enable  southern 
Friends  to  remain  in  their  homes.  Their  first  priority  was  to  ameliorate  the 
postwar  devastation  by  distributing  money,  food,  clothing,  and  supplies. 
After  material  conditions  had  stabilized,  they  focused  on  rebuilding  educa- 
tional facilities  within  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting.  Sarah  Smiley,  a 
teacher  from  Maine  who  made  one  of  the  first  relief  missions  to  North 
Carolina,  observed  the  poverty  and  illiteracy  of  some  southerners.  She  gave 
a  woman  hymns  to  read,  but  the  woman  responded:  "I  doesn't  know  how  to 
read — I  hasn't  never  had  any  iddercation."  Her  statement  shocked  Smiley: 
"Was  it  possible  then  that  there  was  in  our  Society  a  Friend — the  mother  of 
a  large  family — who  could  not  even  read!"  (Smiley  1865,  46).  At  this 
point,  she  reported  to  the  Baltimore  Association  that  the  greatest  need 
in  the  South  was  education. 

With  the  help  of  southern  Quakers,  the  Baltimore  Association  estab- 
lished First  day  schools,  monthly  meeting  schools,  and  academies  under  the 
care  of  a  full-time  superintendent.  They  also  maintained  New  Garden 
Boarding  School  near  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  eventually  upgrading  it 
to  college-level  instruction.  "Books,  charts,  maps  were  provided,  school 
houses  were  repaired  or  new  ones  built,  teachers  paid,  and  parents  encour- 
aged to  send  their  children  to  school"  (Hobbs  1922,  14).  These  schools 
provided  free  education  to  Quaker  children  and  charged  a  minimum  fee  of 
one  dollar  per  month  to  non-Quaker  children.  If  a  child  could  not  afford 
the  tuition,  his  or  her  cost  was  covered  by  the  overall  education  fund 
established  by  the  Baltimore  Association.  From  1865  to  1868,  Quaker  First 
day  schools,  or  primary  schools,  in  North  Carolina  increased  from  two  to 
forty-two,  and  student  enrollment  jumped  from  six  hundred  to  three  thou- 
sand (Hickey  1989,  30). 
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Noting  the  increase  in  enroll- 
ment, North  Carolina  Friends 
stressed  the  need  for  well-trained 
teachers  and  instituted  an  annual 
Normal  School  in  1866.  The  first 
teacher-training  program  met  at 
Springfield  Meeting  for  seven 
weeks.  The  fifty  participants  re- 
ceived practical  training  as  their 
daily  agenda  conformed  to  the 
school  child's  experience:  morning 
exercises,  reading,  arithmetic,  re- 
cess, grammar,  geography,  draw- 
ing, history,  physiology,  and  spell- 
ing. The  Normal  School  accepted 
non-Quakers  as  well  as  Quakers 
and  proved  so  successful  that  it 
operated  for  fifteen  years.  The  state 
appreciated  the  achievements  of  the 
program  and  increased  its  partici- 
pation, eventually  legislating  the 
formation  of  its  own  normal  schools  in  1877,  one  for  white  teachers  and 
another  for  black  teachers  (Klain  1928,  260-265). 

Once  the  basic  educational  system  had  been  rebuilt  within  North  Caro- 
lina Yearly  Meeting,  Quaker  women  turned  their  attention  to  making  afford- 
able education  accessible  to  all  women  in  the  South  and  to  educating  them 
as  human  beings,  rather  than  as  females,  expecting  them  to  pass  the  same 
classical  curriculum  as  boys  (Jensen  1984,  10).  In  addition,  women  were 
given  vocational  training  in  an  effort  to  foster  financial  independence.  These 
women  quickly  learned  that  their  experience  in  Quaker  schools  did  not 
mirror  the  educational  experience  of  the  majority  of  southern  women. 

Even  after  the  Civil  War,  women's  education  in  the  South  was  designed 
to  cultivate  domesticity  and  reinforce  the  "natural"  role  of  wife  and  mother 
(Friedman  1985, 101).  This  type  of  education  was  antithetical  to  the  relatively 
independent,  egalitarian  tradition  of  Quaker  schooling.  Mary  Mendenhall 
Hobbs  recalled  the  first  time  she  learned  that  not  everyone  believed  in  equal 
education  for  boys  and  girls.  Once  a  guest  of  her  parents  asked  her  about  her 
school  lessons  and  when  she  mentioned  that  she  studied  geometry,  he 
interrupted  her,  saying:  "Oh,  that  is  quite  enough  for  a  girl. "  She  remembered: 


Mary  Mendenhall  Hobbs 
Friends  Historical  Collection, 
Guilford  College 
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That  was  the  first  intimation  that  I  had  ever  had  that  girls  were  not 
expected  to  know  just  as  much  as  boys.  My  father  never  hinted  by  word 
or  deed  that  my  education  was  in  any  way  to  be  measured  by  a  feminine 
standard,  and  I  was  utterly  amazed  (Hobbs,  "Girls'  Aid  Work,"  3). 

The  injustice  that  women  faced  in  having  their  education  neglected  or  denied 
on  the  grounds  of  the  supposed  "inferiority"  of  their  gender  struck  Hobbs 
particularly  hard.  While  teaching  at  New  Garden  Boarding  School,  Mary 
Mendenhall  Hobbs  witnessed  "their  [girls']  cramped  condition — the  neglect 
they  suffered  both  in  the  home  andstate. . . "  (Hobbs,  "Girls' Aid,"  5).  Women's 
education  was  a  low  priority  for  many  parents  and  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina  which  provided  no  public  college-level  education  for  women.  She 
felt  that  inadequate  schooling  doomed  women  to  subjection  "physically, 
financially,  and  socially"  (Hobbs,  "Girls'  Aid,"  5).  Her  observations  con- 
vinced her  that  improved  female  education  was  the  first  essential  step  to 
securing  independence.  Women  needed  to  learn  to  help  themselves.  As  a 
result  of  these  convictions,  Hobbs  decided  that  she  would  advocate  women's 
education  in  every  lecture  that  she  gave,  regardless  of  the  designated  topic. 

While  attending  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  of  1889,  Hobbs 
experienced  a  leading  from  the  Inner  Light.  She  felt  compelled  to  speak  to  the 
women's  meeting  about  raising  funds  to  allow  girls  without  economic  means 
to  attend  Guilford  College.5  She  asked  her  sister,  Gertrude,  to  give  her  five 
dollars  if  she  found  the  courage  to  speak  to  the  meeting.  Gertrude  encour- 
aged her  to  do  so.  The  women  proved  receptive  and  immediately  subscribed 
$103.  The  Yearly  Meeting  business  sessions  were  still  segregated  by  sex  at 
this  time,  so  Hobbs  asked  permission  to  visit  the  men's  meeting,  an  uncom- 
mon request,  which  was  nonetheless  granted.  The  men  donated  $175.75. 
Donations  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  were  used  to  assist  Quaker  girls, 
while  private  donations  paid  the  tuition  of  female  students  from  other 
denominations. 

In  addition,  the  Yearly  Meeting  authorized  the  formation  of  the  Girls'  Aid 
Committee  to  implement  Hobbs's  plan,  naming  her  treasurer.  The  committee 
built  cottages  to  allow  students  to  board  inexpensively.  Funds  could  be 
applied  directly  to  scholarships;  thus  more  women  could  be  helped.  This 
system  proved  time-consuming  and  unhealthy  for  the  students  who  struggled 
to  complete  difficult  courses  as  well  as  finish  demanding  domestic  chores. 
Because  individual  housekeeping  and  cooking  interfered  with  school  work, 
the  committee  proposed  creating  a  cooperative  cottage  in  which  students 
would  contribute  a  nominal  sum  of  one  dollar  per  week  and  rotate  tasks. 
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The  girls  agreed  to  try  it  initially  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and  later  adopted 
it  full-time. 

Eventually,  the  cottages  could  no  longer  house  the  growing  number  of 
students.  As  a  result,  the  committee  set  about  raising  the  ten  thousand 
dollars  necessary  to  build  a  larger  hall.  They  received  some  money  from  the 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting.  The  majority  of  funds,  however,  was  donated  by 
professional  women  who  were  sympathetic  to  the  cause.  Dr.  Dicia  Baker 
bequeathed  $5,000,  and  Clara  D.  Willits  left  the  Girls'  Aid  Committee  $25,463.54 
in  her  will.6  In  1907,  Hobbs  saw  her  vision  fulfilled  as  construction  began  on 
the  new  women's  dormitory,  to  be  called  New  Garden  Hall. 

New  Garden  Hall  caught  fire  in  April  1911  when  the  wind  knocked  over 
a  kerosene  lamp  burning  in  one  woman's  room.  Hobbs  was  devastated:  "I 
cannot  tell  thee  how  I  felt  to  think  of  New  Garden's  burning!  To  think  of  my 
dearest  hope  of  helping  deserving  girls  to  a  college  education  being  de- 
stroyed!" She  concluded  this  letter  to  her  daughter  in  1911  by  stressing  the 
importance  of  female  education  reform: 

Gertrude,  I  want  thee  to  fit  thyself  to  carry  on  my  work  for  girls  when  I 
shall  be  too  old  and  feeble  to  do  it.  It  must  go  on.  So  far  as  I  know  there 
is  nowhere  that  it  is  more  needed  than  here  in  our  state  of  North  Carolina 
(Hobbs  1936,  68). 

Mary  Mendenhall  Hobbs  believed  that  of  all  the  work  she  did,  both  paid  and 
unpaid,  the  cause  of  improving  women's  education  deserved  the  most 
attention.  In  addition,  her  activism  further  developed  her  spirituality  by 
challenging  her  to  use  her  talents  to  aid  others.  Education  reform  became  her 
vocation. 

Realizing  that  the  scholarships  for  women  at  Guilford  College  solved  only 
a  small  part  of  the  problem,  Hobbs  wanted  to  extend  to  others  the  opportu- 
nities that  Quaker  women  enjoyed.  She  thought  that  the  establishment  of  a 
public  university  for  women  that  provided  vocational  training  would  benefit 
the  greatest  number  of  women.  With  the  help  of  Charles  Mclver,  an  education 
reformer  who  initiated  the  campaign  for  a  state  supported  university  for 
women,  Hobbs  organized  a  committee  to  prepare  and  circulate  a  petition 
addressed  to  the  General  Assembly.  In  addition,  Hobbs  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  and  gave  lectures  promoting  the  idea  of  the  institution  (Doak  1955, 
10).  The  committee  led  by  Mclver  and  Hobbs  convinced  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  pass  the  bill  establishing  the  Industrial  State  Normal  College  for  Girls 
in  Greensboro  in  January  1891. 

A  fellow  reformer  advised  Mclver,  who  had  been  appointed  president  of 
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the  college,  to  hire  "a  larger  teaching  corps  of  very  talented  and  experienced 
women  instead  of  a  smaller  corps  of  rather  inferior  men. . . .  Besides  it  is  a 
woman's  school,  and  it  should  emphasize  the  woman  idea"  (Leloudis  1989, 
152-153).  Mclver  took  the  advice  and  hired  a  faculty  comprising  mostly 
women,  including  Quaker  instructors  Gertrude  W.  Mendenhall  and  Mary 
Macy  Petty.7  Known  for  her  high  ideals  and  conscience,  Mendenhall  served 
as  the  chair  of  the  mathematics  department  for  thirty-four  years.  In  an 
obituary,  an  admirer  commended  her  invaluable  service  to  the  state: 

Gentle  yet  strong,  modest  yet  courageous,  in  everything  that  was  for  the 
upbuilding  of  our  state.  She  has  influenced  thousands  of  young  women,  and 
given  them  vision  of  service  which  they  are  transmitting  into  other  lives  in  the 
school  rooms  and  in  the  homes  all  over  our  southland  (Williams  1926). 

Like  Mendenhall,  Petty  graduated  from  Wellesley  College  and  brought 
an  extensive  background  in  teaching  to  her  work  at  the  public  institution. 
She  taught  science  and  was  appointed  head  of  the  chemistry  department  in 
1903.  Apioneer  in  the  field  of  science  education  for  women,  Petty  established 
the  first  chemistry  laboratory  for  women  in  North  Carolina.  But  prejudice 
against  women's  education  remained:  "Always  standing  for  high  standards, 
she  often  had  to  struggle  against  great  odds  to  see  that  these  standards  were 
upheld  in  this  field  newly  opened  up  to  women." 8 

Both  Mendenhall  and  Petty  participated  actively  in  Quaker  meetings. 
Mendenhall  served  as  the  secretary  for  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting 
and  clerk  for  the  Friends  meeting  in  Greensboro,  while  Petty  accepted  the 
positions  of  recording  clerk  and  Sunday  School  superintendent  for  the  yearly 
meeting.  In  addition,  Petty  established  the  Elizabeth  Fry  Circle  of  Greens- 
boro Monthly  Meeting  which  prepared  Sunday  School  teachers  and  studied 
Quaker  history  and  theology.  These  two  women  infused  their  teaching 
with  a  deep  commitment  to  the  Quaker  faith.  For  their  students,  they 
were  models  of  gentle,  patient  women  who  dedicated  their  lives  to  caring  for 
people.  They  also  represented  strong,  independent  women  who  pursued 
personally  fulfilling  careers.  By  their  example,  Mendenhall  and  Petty  taught 
students  to  be  whole  individuals. 

Just  as  Quaker  activists  believed  education  would  facilitate  female 
autonomy,  so  they  also  believed  that  it  had  the  potential  to  remedy  the  evils 
resulting  from  slavery.  Without  literacy,  the  ex-slave  would  never  be  free. 
They  felt  confident  that  learning  would  transform  blacks  from  degradation 
and  ignorance  to  responsibility  and  self-sufficiency.  Lydia  Schofield,  a 
teacher  from  Philadelphia  who  assumed  the  teaching  duties  of  her  sister 
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Martha  Schofield  while  she  was  ill,  promised  the  black  community  on  St. 
Helena  Island,  South  Carolina  that: 

"Knowledge  is  Power"  and  it  is  the  key  that  will  unlock  for  you  the  treasures 
of  this  life,  fitting  you  for  a  field  of  great  usefulness  here,  while  also  preparing 
you  for  that  life  to  which  we  are  all  hastening  (Schofield  1868). 

In  addition  to  furthering  the  spiritual  goal  of  perfecting  the  individual, 
education  served  immediate,  practical  purposes.  In  the  most  basic  matter, 
knowing  how  to  read  protected  blacks  from  unscrupulous  business  con- 
tracts and  gave  them  greater  political  power  at  the  polls. 

The  freed  people  welcomed  the  Quaker  teachers  because  they  valued 
literacy  as  a  symbol  of  freedom,  a  defiance  of  white  control,  and  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  communal  interests  (Jones  1980, 3).  The  high  value  ex-slaves  placed 
on  education  caused  them  to  make  tremendous  sacrifices  to  send  their 
children  to  school.  They  forfeited  income  from  their  children's  labor  and 
scrimped  to  pay  for  tuition,  books,  and  decent  clothing.  In  addition,  they 
often  refused  to  sign  labor  contracts  that  did  not  contain  an  "education 
clause"  which  provided  schools  on  the  premises.  Finally,  these  parents 
impressed  their  children  with  an  understanding  of  the  importance  and 
privilege  of  learning  (Anderson  1988,  Chapter  1).  Cornelia  Hancock,  a 
Quaker  teacher  in  Mount  Pleasant,  South  Carolina,  noted  the  students' 
excitement  in  a  letter  to  her  mother: 

Our  school  room  is  filled  with  the  most  gorgeous  flowers.  It  is  the  only  tribute 
the  children  have  to  bring  and  they  select  the  gayest  they  can  find.  If  you  could 
only  see  what  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  how  closely  my  children  clutch  their 
books.  You  cannot  pass  a  shanty  but  what  you  see  them  spelling  or  working 
on  their  slate  (Hancock  1956,  232). 

Martha  Schofield  confirmed  Hancock's  observation  by  writing  that  "They 
[freed  slaves]  seemed  so  anxious  to  learn — it  was  a  pleasure. . . "  (Schofield 
1865).  Black  students  and  Quaker  instructors  recognized  the  psychological 
and  practical  power  of  education.  In  essence,  black  literacy  undermined  the 
southern  racial  hierarchy  by  negating  popular  myths  of  black  inferiority. 

Both  Cornelia  Hancock  and  Martha  Schofield  listened  to  the  leadings  of 
the  Inner  Light  which  directed  them  to  leave  their  families  in  order  to  teach 
the  freed  people  in  South  Carolina.  In  1865,  the  Philadelphia  Friends  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  Freedmen  sent  Hancock  to  work  with 
Laura  Towne,  who  had  successfully  operated  her  own  school  for  several 
years  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  After  meeting  Hancock,  Towne  realized  that 
the  new  teacher  demonstrated  the  competence  to  manage  her  own  school 
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and  encouraged  her  to  remain  in  Charleston.  Soon  after,  Hancock  estab- 
lished a  school  for  black  children  in  a  deserted  Presbyterian  church  in  Mount 
Pleasant,  South  Carolina.  On  her  first  day  she  found  fifty  students  waiting  for 
her  and 

nothing  but  the  dilapidated  building  towards  the  commencement  of  a  school. 
Not  a  chair  nor  a  table,  a  slate,  pencil  or  book.  The  only  thing  that  suggested 
itself  to  my  mind  was  to  take  some  coals  from  the  improvised  fire  and  make 
letters  and  figures  on  the  large  white  pillars  in  the  Church  (Hancock  1956, 
186-187). 

The  situation  gradually  improved  as  the  Philadelphia  Friends  Freedmen's 
Association  sent  her  money,  books,  school  supplies,  and  additional  teachers. 
The  school,  named  the  Laing  School,  acquired  property  for  a  permanent 
building  and  expanded  its  enrollment  to  two  hundred  students.  Hancock 
served  as  principal  for  ten  years  until  1875  when  she  returned  to  Philadelphia 
to  pursue  housing  reform. 

In  contrast  to  Hancock,  Schofield  adopted  teaching  as  her  lifelong 
vocation  and  South  Carolina  as  her  home.  An  experienced  teacher,  she 
traveled  to  Wadmelaw  Island  to  work  in  a  school  sponsored  by  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau.  Witnessing  the  extreme  material  destitution  of  the  black  families, 
Schofield  wrote  to  her  mother  that  "we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
are  exactly  in  the  right  place"  (Smedley  1987,  77).  Anxious  to  learn,  adults 
and  soldiers  as  well  as  children  attended  her  school.  But  the  demands  of 
agricultural  labor  prevented  many  from  participating  regularly.  Due  to  the 
fluctuating  attendance  of  the  students  in  addition  to  the  overwhelming 
illiteracy,  Schofield  concentrated  on  teaching  reading  and  writing  from  basic 
primers.  She  taught  on  the  Sea  Islands  for  three  years,  until  poor  health 
required  her  to  move  to  the  drier  climate  of  Aiken,  South  Carolina  in  1868.  By 
1870,  federal  support  for  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  black  education  waned 
and  Schofield  decided  to  open  her  own  institution.  The  Schofield  Normal  and 
Industrial  School  initially  sought  to  train  black  teachers  to  meet  the  tremen- 
dous need  for  black  education,  but  eventually  expanded  to  train  students  for 
a  variety  of  professions.  Schofield  administered  the  school  until  her  retire- 
ment in  1913 — supervising  teachers,  managing  finances,  and  raising  funds. 

Before  the  "Quaker  Reconstruction,"  any  school  system  that  had  existed 
in  North  and  South  Carolina  during  the  antebellum  period  had  been  de- 
stroyed. Friends  provided  the  initial  energy,  work,  and  funds  to  rebuild  the 
educational  facilities  for  all  children — male  and  female,  white  and  black.  In 
addition,  their  faith  in  the  primary  importance  of  education  to  the  South's 
welfare  impressed  on  other  citizens  the  need  for  schools.  Their  work 
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attracted  the  attention  of  many  state  politicians.  North  Carolina  Governor 
Jonathan  Worth  commented  that  "the  work  is  quite  the  most  important  that 
has  come  to  my  knowledge"  (Hinshaw  1984,  168).  Friends  encouraged  the 
development  of  state-supported  education,  and  as  early  as  1885,  they 
allowed  the  incorporation  of  Quaker  schools  into  the  first  public  educa- 
tion system  in  North  Carolina.  The  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  minutes 
of  1909  revealed  the  extent  that  Quakers  had  cooperated  with  the  public 
school  system: 

In  nearly  all  the  meetings  the  membership  rely  on  the  public  school  for  the 
education  of  their  children  and  in  many  instances  have  directed  their  efforts 
towards  bettering  the  conditions  in  the  public  schools,  either  primary, 
graded,  or  high  schools  (Klain  1928,  279). 

As  Quakers  achieved  their  goals  in  education,  they  preferred  to  let  the  state 
take  responsibility,  leaving  them  free  to  follow  other  "leadings"  neces- 
sary to  perfect  society. 

Quaker  principles  of  individual  worth,  spiritual  equality,  and  perfection- 
ism led  Quaker  activists  to  view  improved,  accessible  education  as  the  best 
solution  to  the  postwar  problems  of  the  South.  They  expected  knowledge  to 
create  a  humanitarian  feeling  which  would  eliminate  poverty,  racism,  and 
violence.  The  goals  of  this  ambitious  agenda  were  not  realized  perfectly 
because  Quakers  could  not  translate  their  spirituality  into  practice  perfectly. 
Friends  aimed  for  an  ideal  and,  like  all  people,  fell  short  at  times.  They  also 
belonged  to  the  larger  society  and  could  not  entirely  escape  its  influence. 
Consequently  some  Quaker  parents  neglected  to  educate  their  daughters; 
and  New  Garden  Boarding  School  and  the  Schofield  School  discriminated 
against  female  teachers  by  paying  them  half  the  salary  of  male  teachers. 
Southern  Quakers  also  manifested  an  ambivalent  attitude  towards  blacks. 
During  the  antebellum  period,  they  manumitted  their  slaves,  advocated 
black  education,  and  helped  in  the  operation  of  the  Underground  Railway. 
After  the  war,  Friends  refused  to  accept  black  members  in  meeting  and 
segregated  their  schools,  in  both  the  North  and  South,  well  into  the  twentieth 
century  (Hickey  1989,  36). 

In  the  end,  however,  their  individual  failings  are  not  as  significant  as  their 
religious  and  social  vision.  This  vision  allowed  them  to  imagine  what  the 
world  could  be  and  to  settle  for  nothing  less.  The  difficulty  of  living  in  the 
Light  made  setbacks  an  expected  part  of  the  process.  As  long  as  each  one 
examined  her  conscience  continually,  perfection  remained  attainable.  In  a 
letter  to  her  sister,  Martha  Schofield  captured  the  Quaker  belief  in  the  sacred 
guidance  which  informed  all  social  activism:  "as  each  step  was  taken  the 
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Divine  light  fell  surely  on  the  next  one.  .  .following  this  I  will  yet  reach 
the  end"  (Smedley  1987,  205). 

Endnotes 

1  It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  each  person  weighs  the  various  compo- 
nents that  comprise  who  they  are.  For  instance,  does  a  Catholic,  African 
American  woman  identify  more  with  her  religion,  race,  or  gender  (or  any 
other  characteristic  she  may  possess)?  In  many  ways,  this  is  a  nonsensical 
question  because  the  woman  views  her  life,  her  personality  as  a  whole  in 
which  race  means  more  in  particular  circumstances  while  class  predomi- 
nates in  others.  But,  I  would  argue  that  Quaker  meetings  encourage  their 
members  to  transcend  culturally-constructed  definitions  imposed  by  the 
larger  society  by  concentrating  on  their  connection  to  God  and  fellow 
believers.  In  other  words,  Quakers  made  their  faith  the  center  of  their 
identity,  while  pushing  "wordly"  attributes  to  the  periphery. 

2  For  a  complete  discussion  of  the  multiple  roles  that  Quaker  female 
ministers  adopted  and  the  strategies  they  used  to  resolve  the  resulting  "role 
tension"  see  Janis  Calvo's  article,  "Quaker  Women  Ministers  in  Nineteenth 
Century  America"  {Quaker  History  1974,  79-93). 

3  Nancy  Cott  defines  the  ideology  of  domesticity  as  "a  sex-specific  role  to 
play,  primarily  in  the  home"  (Cott  1977,  5). 

4During  the  immediate  postwar  period,  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meet- 
ing encompassed  Friends  in  North  Carolina,  southeastern  Virginia,  and 
eastern  Tennessee.  Members  of  this  meeting  were  considered  the  southern 
quakers.  The  Baltimore  Yearly  meeting  included  Friends  living  in  northern 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  Because  they  belonged  to  the  Union,  they  were 
associated  with  northern  Quakers  at  this  time  (Hickey  1989,  8). 

5  New  Garden  Boarding  School,  located  in  Guilford  County,  North 
Carolina,  became  Guilford  College  in  1888. 

6Dicia  Houston  Baker,  M.D.,  graduated  from  Guilford  College  in  1889  and 
practiced  medicine  in  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Clara  D.  Willits  of  Morrestown, 
New  Jersey  was  an  admirer  of  Hobbs's  work.  The  building  was  saved  and 
renamed  for  Hobbs  after  her  death. 

7McIver  hired  six  women  and  two  men  (Leloudis  1989,  153). 

8  An  unpublished  tribute  to  Mary  Macy  Petty  read  before  the  Faculty 
Council  at  the  Woman's  College,  15  April  1958.  Mary  Macy  Petty  Papers, 
Friends  Historical  Collection,  Guilford  College. 
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Mary  Mendenhall  Hobbs 
on  Woman  Suffrage 

Transcribed  and  edited  by 

Carole  Edgerton  Treadway 

The  following  is  a  letter  written  by  Mary  Mendenhall  Hobbs 
(1852-1930)  to  The  Daily  News  (Greensboro,  NC).  The  letter  is 
undated  but  was  apparently  written  in  1918  or  1919  while  the 
United  States  Congress  was  considering  the  passage  of  the  nine- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Her  dedication  to  a  better  life 
for  women,  which  she  saw  as  crucial  to  a  better  life  for  all,  had 
already  been  proven  and  recognized  by  the  time  the  letter  was 
written.  She  had  succeeded  in  making  it  possible  for  more  women 
to  attend  Guilford  College  by  building  a  cooperative  dormitory 
where  women  could  live  inexpensively  while  attending  college,  and 
she  had  promoted  the  establishment  of  a  state  college  for  women,  the 
North  Carolina  State  Normal  and  Industrial  Women's  College,  later 
the  Women's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  In  1921  her 
contributions  were  recognized  publicly  when  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  conferred  upon  her  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Literature. 

Mary  Hobbs  had  many  other  interests  and  causes.  She  was  a 
progressive  in  religious  matters  and  a  leader  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  North  Carolina;  she  was  involved  in  the  temperance 
movement;  and  she  wrote  letters,  essays,  and  speeches  constantly  on 
her  religious,  political,  educational,  and  literary  views.  Not  the 
least  of  her  accomplishments  were  that  she  reared  six  children  and 
maintained  many  friendships  and  a  home  known  for  hospitality. 

An  editorial  note:  Mary  Hobbs's  handwriting  was  a  challenge  to 
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read  throughout  her  life  and  became  progressively  more  so  as  she 
grew  older  and  blinder.  Her  blindness  never  kept  her  from  her  steady 
production  of  letters,  speeches,  and  essays,  all  of  which  she  wrote  by 
hand,  never  by  typewriter.  Many  have  been  transcribed  by  friends 
and  family  who  were familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  her  penman- 
ship. Those  writings  that  have  not  been  transcribed  present  consid- 
erable difficulty  for  the  reader.  This  editor  has  resorted  to  some 
educated  guessing  and  in  some  places  has  been  completely  stymied. 

As  one  who  has  years,  if  nothing 
more,  of  thoughtful  interest  upon 
the  subject  of  equal  suffrage  be- 
hind her,  will  you  allow  me  a  short 
space  in  The  Daily  News  to  say  why 
I  believe  it  should  be  established!?] 

My  ideas  upon  the  subject  can 
best  be  grouped  in  three  divisions 
because  my  experiences  naturally 
fall  into  these  periods.  As  a  school 
girl  fifty  years  ago  I  became  greatly 
interested  in  the  articles  in  The 
Womens  Journal  of  Boston  and  ever 
since  that  time  I  have  been  a  firm 
believer  and  an  advocate  in  a  lim- 
ited way  of  womans  suffrage. 

My  Quaker  training  made  this  a 
most  natural  course  because  in  our 
church  there  are  no  acts  of  dis- 
crimination against  a  person  on 
account  of  sex.  Women  are  not 
classed  with  Indians  Negroes  and 
idiots  and  when  I  came  to  study 
political  economy  at  school  this 
company  [?]  became  very  irritating 
to  me.  I  felt  that  I  had  as  much  right  as  any  [of]  my  acquaintances  among  the 
young  men  to  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  my  country.  This  was  my  egotistic 
period. 

Thereafter  I  was  so  busy  training  young  Democrats  that  I  could  not  follow 
up  all  the  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  cause  in  which  I  still  thoroughly  believed  but 


In  1921  Woman's  College  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  conferred 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature 
on  Mary  Mendenhall  Hobbs. 
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my  interest  was  unabated  and  I  graduated  from  that  first  period  of  self 
assertive  thought  and  feeling  into  a  more  intense  and  far  reaching  conviction 
that  women  were  [needed?]  in  the  civic  and  political  life  of  our  country  as  a 
direct  power  and  not  simply  as  an  influence.  [The  urgency  of  the  need  to 
address  the  dangers  and  pitfalls,  the  temptations  in  the  way  of  the  wandering 
feet  of  the  young] —  appealed  strongly  to  me  as  the  mother  of  a  family  to 
whom  I  had  devoted  the  best  years  of  my  life. . .  .There  were  thousands  of  men 
who  were  doing  what  they  could  to  eradicate  these  evil  influences.  But  I 
believed  and  still  believe  that  these  issues  which  penetrate  our  homes  and 
affect  the  thought  and  influence  the  character  of  our  growing  boys  &  girls 
appeal  more  strongly  to  the  women  of  the  nation  than  they  do  to  the  men,  and 
for  this  reason  the  womans  vote  is  needed.  Because  nothing  else  controls 
party  action [.]  So  my  experience  as  a  mother  of  a  growing  family  only 
deepened  my  conviction  not  only  of  the  justice  of  giving  the  vote  to  women — 
but  of  the  necessity  of  so  doing  if  our  civilization  were  to  develop  and 
progress  as  it  should. 

Now  as  an  elderly  woman  with  my  young  Democrats  all  grown  and  all 
except  my  daughter  giving  their  influence  to  the  party  for  which  they  have 
been  trained  I  am  still  more...  &  grounded  in  the  belief  that  the  voice  of 
women  at  the  polls  is  needed.  The  world  abounds  in  injustices  to  women  and 
children  which  they  must  help  correct,  because  the  personal  appeals  more 
strongly  to  them  and  they  realize  the  conditions  as  men  do  not.  This  is  not 
saying  that  they  are  better  or  know  more  than  men — for  that  would  be 
untrue.  They  know  more  of  certain  things  just  as  men  know  more  of  certain 
others  and  both  are  necessary  to  make  a  perfect  whole. 

If  there  were  no  other  reasons  why  I  should  be  a  firm  advocate  of  womans 
suffrage [,]  the  present  military  [tendencies?]  in  our  nation  would  be  enough 
to  make  me  one.  While  here  again  not  all  women  would  oppose  war — &  the 
systematic  training  of  our  men  for  this  hideous  barbarism — the  great  major- 
ity would  do  so  and  would  advocate  a  more  .  .  .  and  civilized  method  of 
settling  our  difficulties. 

The  womankind  of  this  nation  is  in  mourning  still  over  those  graves  in 
France — as  is  the  womankind  of  England — and  even  of  Germany.  We  hate 
war.  We  want  our  sons  to  be  trained  to  bless  the  world  and  not  to  become  any 
nations  curse. 

To  this  end  we  wish  to  see  every  possible  influence  brought  to  bear  to  give 
to  them  a  clean  wholesome  atmosphere  in  which  to  grow  up  and  direct  those 
qualities  of  body  soul  &  mind  which  will  enable  them  to  meet  worthily  the 
issues  of  life. 
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by 

Carole  Edgerton  Treadway  and 
Gwendolyn  Gosney  Erickson 

Plans  for  Development  of  Support 

Discussions  begun  last  year  by  a  broadly-based  FHC  interest  group  and 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  North  Carolina  Friends  Historical  Society  led  to 
the  formation  of  a  steering  committee  charged  with  the  task  of  developing 
and  carrying  out  plans  for  an  endowment  fund  campaign.  It  has  become  clear 
to  these  groups  that  the  outstanding  need  of  the  FHC,  if  it  is  to  make  any 
progress  in  levels  of  management  and  service,  is  for  additional  staff,  espe- 
cially paraprofessional  staff.  The  long-range  goal  is  to  raise  an  endowment 
fund  that  would  support  such  additional  staff.  Members  of  the  steering 
committee  at  this  writing  are  Mary  Allen,  Binford  and  Jewell  Farlow, 
Marietta  Farlow  (clerk),  Ruth  Anne  Hood,  Jack  Kirk,  Marcy  Maury,  Herbert 
Poole,  Sue  Pugh,  Ann  Raper,  David  Stanfield,  Carole  Treadway.  Others  will 
join  the  committee  in  the  near  future.  At  the  initial  meeting  several  tasks  were 
identified  and  plans  were  made  to  carry  them  out. 

Docents  Program 

The  Docents  program  gained  several  new  participants  this  year.  They  are 
Susan  Fraser,  Judy  Goodman,  Jean  Gordon,  Judith  Harvey,  Hiram  Hilty,  Zell 
Weisner,  and  Helen  and  Edwin  White.  The  newcomers  and  the  veteran 


Carole  Treadway  is  librarian  and  archivist  of  the  Friends  Historical  Collection; 
Gwendolyn  Erickson  is  archives  assistant. 
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docents  were  honored  at  our  annual  luncheon  on  April  3.  The  speaker  for  the 
occasion  was  Linda  Selleck,  author  of  Gentle  Invaders:  Quaker  Women 
Educators  and  Racial  Issues  During  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 
(published  in  1995  by  Friends  United  Press). 

Ruth  Anne  Hood  continues  as  coordinator  of  the  docents,  with  Treva 
Dodd  assisting  her.  Continuing  docents  are  Emily  Bagley,  Margaret  Beal, 
Augusta  Benjamin,  Margaret  Coltrane,  Jewell  Farlow,  Mary  Green,  Ruth 
Maynard,  Ralph  McCracken,  Virginia  Smith,  Elizabeth  Very,  CeliaWenig,  and 
Raymond  Wood.  Sadly,  one  of  our  first  docents,  Joanne  Hall,  died  September 
12,  1995.  Her  experience,  confidence,  ability,  and  enthusiasm  were  major 
factors  in  the  initial  success  of  the  Docents  program. 

Staff 

Gwendolyn  "Gwen"  Gosney  Erickson  became  the  new  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting  archives  assistant  in  May  1995.  She  combines  her  work  in  the 
FHC  with  two  other  part-time  jobs  in  the  library  and  full-time  graduate 
studies.  She  completed  her  MA  in  history  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro  last  spring  and  began  graduate  studies  in  the  Library  and 
Information  Services  program  at  UNCG  in  the  fall  1996. 

Student  assistants  this  year  were  Christopher  Bailey,  Hanna  Passmore, 
and  Emily  Shires.  Chris  and  Emily  graduated  in  May  and  Hanna  will  return 
in  the  fall. 

Archives  and  Manuscripts 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  made  last  year  with  Southern  Appala- 
chian Yearly  Meeting  and  Association  (SAYMA)  to  receive  copies  of  minutes 
of  the  monthly  meetings  comprising  the  yearly  meeting,  we  began  to  receive 
deposits  from  the  meetings  this  spring.  Celo  Meeting,  a  member  of  SAYMA 
which  made  separate  arrangements  with  us  last  year,  sent  all  of  their  past 
meeting  records.  Chapel  Hill  Monthly  Meeting,  an  independent  Friends 
Meeting,  resumed  the  work  begun  by  Charles  Milner  of  gathering,  photo- 
copying, and  binding  meeting  records  from  the  early  years  to  the  present. 

The  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  (Friends  United  Meeting)  Committee 
on  the  Care  of  Records  continued  to  authorize  the  microfilming  of  monthly 
meeting  records.  All  monthly  meetings  in  the  yearly  meeting  were  informed 
of  their  holdings  and  records  gaps  in  the  collection  and  were  urged  to  fill  in 
the  gaps  as  much  as  possible.  Response  was  good  and  continues. 

Thomas  Hill,  compiler  of  "Monthly  Meetings  in  North  America:  An 
Index,"  gave  typescripts  of  the  Newberry  (Tennessee)  Women's  Monthly 
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Meeting  minutes,  1856-1873;  and  the  men's  minutes,  1871-1874.  These 
records  are  in  the  care  of  Wilmington  Yearly  Meeting.  The  typescripts  are  an 
important  extension  of  our  small  holdings  of  early  eastern  Tennessee 
meeting  records. 

Some  early  records  of  Piedmont  Friends  Fellowship,  a  twice-yearly 
gathering  of  unprogrammed  meetings  in  the  Piedmont  Region  of  North 
Carolina,  were  located  and  added  to  the  collection. 

Among  the  manuscript  collections  received  this  year  were  letters  of 
permission  issued  by  the  U.S.  War  Department  to  Thomas  Hinshaw,  a  Quaker 
war  resister  from  Randolph  County,  North  Carolina  in  1863  and  1864.  These 
were  given  by  Hinshaw's  great-granddaughters,  Carolyn  Loflin,  Susan  Davis, 
and  Diane  Nowack.  Seth  Macon  gave  the  diary  of  his  grandmother,  Keziah 
Elma  Cox  Macon,  which  she  kept  during  the  year  1874  at  Westtown  School 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Guilford  College  Art  Appreciation  Club  gave  one  copy  of  the  very  few 
made  of  the  memoirs  of  Gertrude  Victorius,  1896-1995,  which  recount  her 
early  life  in  Germany  and  the  life  she  and  her  family  made  in  this  country,  here 
at  Guilford  College.  The  vividly  told  story  is  a  window  into  events  and 
circumstances  that  shaped  this  century,  and  into  a  way  of  life  that  is  utterly 
gone. 

Processing  of  several  manuscript  collections  was  completed.  The  A.W. 
Brown  papers  received  last  year  includes  correspondence  between  mem- 
bers of  the  Brown  family  in  Northampton  County,  North  Carolina  and  West 
Chester,  Pennsylvania  from  the  early  years  of  the  century  up  to  the  1980s  and 
gives  an  intimate  view  of  daily  life.  The  papers  of  Marvin  and  Pansy  Shore 
reflect  their  involvement  in  the  leadership  of  North  Carolina  Quaker  life 
between  1918  and  1988,  as  well  as  their  work  as  educators  in  North  Carolina 
and  Friendsville  Academy  in  Tennessee.  Marvin  Shore's  experience  in 
France  with  the  Quaker  relief  work  is  evidenced  in  a  diary,  photographs, 
postcards,  and  memorabilia. 

A  small  group  of  letters  from  Rufus  M.  Jones  to  Frederick  Taylor,  a  High 
Point,  North  Carolina  physician  who  had  studied  under  Jones  at  Haverford 
College,  concerning  books,  advice  on  teaching  a  Bible  class,  and  spiritual 
matters  were  received,  also  letters  to  Taylor's  wife  Rachel  of  a  more  social 
nature.  The  collection  also  includes  Taylor's  notes  of  lectures  given  by  Jones 
at  Haverford.  Rachel  Farlow  Taylor  attended  the  Guilford  College  Prepara- 
tory Department  in  1904  and  1905.  While  there  she  formed  a  close  friendship 
with  Mary  Mendenhall  Hobbs  who  encouraged  her  further  study  and  contin- 
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ued  a  vital  interest  in  Taylor  after  her  marriage.  This  relationship  is  reflected 
in  another  collection  of  letters  between  Rachel  Taylor  and  Mary  Hobbs. 

A  group  of  documents,  including  deeds,  receipts,  wills,  indentures,  and 
an  epistle,  primarily  of  the  Peele  family  of  Northampton  County,  North 
Carolina  from  1730-1895,  was  also  cataloged  this  year.  Dorothy  Brown 
purchased  them  at  auction  and  gave  them  to  FHC  several  years  ago. 

Research  and  Use  of  the  Collection 

During  the  fall  semester  three  classes,  with  a  total  of  over  sixty  students, 
used  the  collection  extensively.  In  addition,  a  number  of  students  in  other 
courses  used  the  collection  for  research  papers.  The  result  was  a  record  high 
in  student  use.  It  was  especially  gratifying  that  a  first-year  English  class 
taught  by  Claire  Helgeson  was  able  to  use  primary  source  materials  in  the 
FHC  for  their  research  papers  investigating  alternative  contemporary  views 
of  historical  events.  During  the  second  semester  the  American  history 
seminar  taught  by  Dorothy  Borei  studied  some  of  the  artifacts  in  the 
collection  as  a  way  of  learning  historical  research  techniques. 

In  the  fall  Hal  Sieber  of  Greensboro  published  his  booklet  Holy  Ground: 
Significant  Events  in  the  Civil  Rights-Related  History  of  the  African- 
American  Communities  of  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina,  1 771-1995. 
Since  Quakers  were  involved  significantly  in  many  of  these  events,  the  FHC 
staff  was  consulted  for  accuracy  and  references. 

Two  writers  consulted  the  collection  for  their  novels-in-progress,  one 
on  Quakers  in  the  Civil  War,  the  other  a  murder  mystery  with  a  Quaker 
character. 

An  article  by  Norma  McLemore  in  Triad  Business  newspaper  on  the 
application  of  Quaker  decision-making  to  business  settings  was  researched 
in  the  collection.  A  hat  in  the  collection,  made  at  Beard's  Hat  Shop  in 
Jamestown  was  featured  in  an  article  on  the  shop  in  the  High  Point 
Enterprise  on  the  occasion  of  the  commercial  development  of  the  property. 

Three  video  tape  projects  were  carried  out  in  the  collection:  a  student 
study  of  campus  development  over  its  history;  a  family  history  project;  and 
a  review  of  campus  photographs  circa  1942-1946  for  a  class  reunion. 

Research  completed  on  Deep  River  Meeting,  founded  in  1778  as  a 
monthly  meeting,  helped  in  its  successful  application  to  the  National  Historic 
Register. 

Graduate  students  researched  the  following  topics:  Guilford  College 
music  director,  Ezra  Weiss;  Methodist  evangelist  Luzena  Stanley  Chapman 
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(who  was  born  into  Deep  River  Meeting  and  returned  there  in  her  later 
years);  the  diary  of  Elkanah  Beard;  Quaker  printers  William  Bradford  and 
Reiner  Jansen;  the  Hicksite  separation;  Quakers  in  the  Revolution  and 
Joseph  Hewes,  North  Carolina  Quaker  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence; Guilford  campus  for  a  class  in  landscape  design;  military  analysis  of 
the  "Battle  of  New  Garden;"  the  "Quaker  plan"  (a  house  plan  attributed  to 
William  Penn  and  recommended  for  general  use  for  Quakers)  and  its  use  in 
Guilford  County;  and  Quaker  education. 

Another  major  research  project  involved  the  background  and  "real"  story 
behind  the  "Ballad  of  Naomi  Wise,"  which  concerns  a  murder  in  Randolph 
County  in  the  early  19th  century.  Research  was  carried  out  by  anthropologist 
and  potter  Hal  Pugh,  whose  home  is  in  the  area  on  Deep  River  where  the 
murder  occurred. 

Award 

This  year,  the  Guilford  College  Art  Appreciation  Club  gave  its  annual 
"Cultural  Organization"  award  to  the  Friends  Historical  Collection.  The 
award  of  $100  is  to  be  used  to  remount  a  valuable  sampler  given  to  the 
collection  by  its  first  curator,  Dorothy  Gilbert  Thorne.  The  sampler  was 
made  by  her  ancestor  Elizabeth  Tatum  in  1823. 

Professional  Activity 

Carole  Treadway  gave  talks  to  two  organizations  this  year.  She  spoke  on 
"Quaker  Settlement  in  Orange  County,"  to  the  Hillsboro  Historical  Society; 
and  on  "Early  Quakers  in  North  Carolina,"  to  the  annual  meeting  of  The 
Society  of  Descendants  of  Early  Quakers.  The  latter  is  to  be  published  in  the 
Society's  journal,  Plain  Language.  Carole  was  named  chair  of  The  Southern 
Friend  editorial  board  in  1995.  Two  issues  have  been  published. 

Noteworthy  progress  was  made  in  the  cataloging  of  monograph  titles. 
Statistics  indicate  an  increase  of  150  percent  over  last  year.  College  archives 
continue  to  receive  increased  use,  especially  by  college  administrative 
offices.  Deposits  are  also  increasing. 

Conclusion 

It  has  been  a  busy  and  productive  year.  The  docents,  archives  assistant, 
and  student  workers  have  all  contributed  vitally  to  the  ongoing  work  of 
organizing  material  for  use  and  to  assisting  those  who  use  the  collection. 
That  contributions  of  important  papers  and  monographs  continue  unabated 
attests  to  the  awareness  of  the  value  of  our  collection  to  researchers  and  to 
faith  in  the  care  that  these  materials  will  receive  here.  The  flow  of  new 
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materials  into  the  collection  as  well  as  the  volume  of  users  also  tax  our 
limited  resources.  But  the  year  ends  on  a  hopeful  note.  We  can  look  back  at 
work  well  done  and  grateful  users.  And  we  look  forward  to  the  possibility  of 
increased  awareness  of  the  collection  and  support  for  it. 

Gifts  to  the  Friends  Historical  Collection,  1995-1996 

Benfey,  O.  Theodor.  O.  Theodor  Benfey  (Philadelphia:  Chemical  Heritage 
Foundation,  1995). 

Bond,  James  O.  Friends  for  340  Years:  The  Story  of  My  Quaker  Family ,  by 
James  0.  Bond  (1995). 

Braxton,  Viola.  My  Days  of  Work  and  Play:  Beginning  in  Alamance  County 
and  Ending  in  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina,  by  Viola  Andrew 
Braxton  (1995). 

Brewer,  Mrs.  John.  Lives  of  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  (with  Mendenhall 
family  birth  information  handwritten  on  the  end  pages). 

Briggs,  Benjamin.  "History  of  Florence  Female  School  Boarding  House/ 
Briggs  House,"  by  Benjamin  Briggs  (1996). 

Carr,  John  and  Frances  Petty.  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Baltimore 
Association  of  Friends  (1866). 

Davis,  Susan  G.  See  entry  under  Carolyn  G.  Loflin. 

Edgerton,  J.  Wilbert.  Nahunta  Monthly  Meeting  Clerk's  Notes,  1932-1940. 

Edgerton,  William  B.  Quaker  Profiles:  A  Memorial  Volume,  by  Jewell 
Conrad  Edgerton,  edited  by  William  Edgerton  (Burnsville,  NC:  Celo 
Valley  Books,  1995);  The  Collected  Essays  on  Tolstoy  (Japanese  edition), 
by  William  Edgerton  (Friends  of  Tolstoy,  1995). 

Goodman,  Judy  Mower.  Papers  of  William  Blair  and  photographs  of  the 
Mendenhall,  Hobbs,  Nicholson,  Hill,  and  Walker  families;  two  books; 
miscellaneous  pamphlets  (9). 

Guilford  College  Art  Appreciation  Club.  Handbook,  1993-94;  Minutes,  1958- 
67,  1972-79;  memorabilia;  Wanderings:  A  Ninety-Year-Old  Remem- 
bers, by  Gertrude  Victorius. 

Harper,  Katherine  H.  Samuel  Millikan  will  (1817);  J.A.  Blair  letter  (1897). 

Herold,  Nathalie  A.  Educational  Activities  of  New  England  Quakers,  by 
Zora  Klain  (1928). 

Hill,  Thomas  Typescript  of  Newberry  Women's  Monthly  Meeting  Minutes, 
3rd  mo.  1856-12th  mo.  1873;  typescript  of  Newberry  Men's  Monthly 
Meeting  Minutes,  6th  mo.  1871-7th  mo.  1874. 
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Hinshaw,  Mary  Edith  and  Seth.  "Residents  Directory  of  Friends  Homes  at 
Guilford,  1995,"  given  in  memory  of  Evelyn  Gates  Hinshaw. 

Hoffman,  Mike.  1911  Quaker,  given  in  memory  of  Patsy  Blue  Hoffman. 

Holt,  Paul.  "Descendants  of  Nathaniel  Carter,"  by  Mariam  Carter  Douglas; 
"Descendants  of  Nicholas  Carter  of  Dublin,  Ireland,"  by  Mariam  Carter 
Douglas  (transcripts  of  portions  of  the  Mariam  Carter  Douglas  geneal- 
ogy, n.d.). 

Humphrey,  Leigh  Parker.  "The  Struggle  Between  Unity  and  Tradition  in  Rich 
Square  Monthly  Meeting,"  by  Leigh  Parker  Humphrey  (Master's  thesis, 
Wake  Forest  University,  August  1995). 

Illinois  Yearly  Meeting.  Among  Friends  (Winter  1995/1996);  Jonathan 
Plummer  Lecture:  "Flow  Afresh  in  Me, "  by  Judith  Gottleib  (July  30, 1995). 

Jackson,  E.  Ronald.  Genealogy  of  the  Smith  Family  of  Rockingham  County, 
North  Carolina,  by  Fletcher  Smith  [1903],  Retyped  by  E.  Ronald  Jackson 
(1996). 

Jones,  Charles  P.AHistory  of  the  Wilhoit  Family  of  CentralNorth  Carolina. 
1700s-1900s,  2nd  edition,  by  Charles  P.  Jones,  1995. 

Kearns,  Dorothy.  Holy  Ground:  Significant  Events  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Related  History  of  the  African-American  Communities  of  Guilford 
County,  North  Carolina,  1 771-1995,  by  Hal  Sieber  (Greensboro:  Project 
Homestead,  1995). 

Kelsey,  Philip.  "Portrait  of  a  Life:  A  Memoir,"  by  Philip  Kelsey  (1995). 

Lindsay,  William  D.  Descendants  of  John  Brazelton,  by  William  D.  Lindsay 
(1995). 

Loflin,  Carolyn  G.  Additions  to  the  Thomas  Hinshaw  Papers,  3  items:  letters 
of  permission  issued  by  the  War  Department,  Washington,  DC,  1863-64; 
an  indenture,  1859. 

Macon,  Seth.  Keziah  Elma  Cox  Macon  diary  of  her  year  as  a  student  at 
Westtown  Friends  School,  Westtown,  PA  (1874)  and  a  transcription  of 
the  original. 

Mercer,  Thomas.  Photocopies  of  7  letters  to  the  Newbys  of  Carthage,  IN  from 
1916  and  1919. 

Moore,  J.  Floyd  and  Lucretia.  "Quaker  Novels  in  the  Collection  of  Francis  R. 
Taylor"  (list  of  titles);  "The  Cult  of  the  Quaker  Novel,"  and  "War,  Sex,  and 
Quakers  in  Fiction,"  by  Francis  R.  Taylor;  The  Elephant  and  the  Bad 
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Baby,  Elfrida  Vipont  and  Raymond  Briggs;  Ramallah  Teacher:  The  Life 
of  Mildred  White,  Quaker  Missionary,  by  Lois  Harned  Jordan  (1995). 

Norwood,  Don.  Science  Hill  100th  Anniversary  Video. 

Nowack,  Diane  G.  See  entry  under  Carolyn  G.  Loflin. 

O'Neall,  Albert  E.  Genealogy — O'Nealls  and  Related  Families,  4  vols.  (1995); 
A  Smith  Family  Tree,  by  Albert  E.  O'Neall  (January  1996). 

Perkins,  Theodore.  Woodland  Monthly  Meeting  Treasurer's  Book,  11th  mo. 
1946-7th  mo.  1955;  Mary  Pearson  Sunday  School  Class  Minutes,  1962- 
1978. 

Sherertz,  Edith  M.  The  Friendly  Virginians:  American's  First  Quakers,  by 
Jay  Worrall,  Jr.  (Athens,  GA:  Iberian,  1994). 

Smith,  Virginia.  Warren  County,  Ohio  Marriage  Records.  1803-1834, 
compiled  by  Willard  Heiss  (1977). 

Taylor,  George  T.  Carter-Edwards  deed  of  gift,  ca.  1819. 

Treadway,  Carole.  The  Works  of  Isaac  Penington,  vols.  I  and  II  (repr.  1995); 
Job  Scott's  Essays  on  Salvation  by  Christ  (repr.  1993). 

Walters,  Pete.  Inward  Light  and  the  New  Creation,  by  R.  Melvin  Reiser;  One 
Small  Plot  of  Heaven:  Reflections  on  Family  Life  by  a  Quaker  Sociolo- 
gist, by  Elise  Boulding;  Quaker  Spirituality:  Selected  Writings,  edited 
by  Douglas  V.  Steere;  "Quakerism  Resources,"  compiled  by  R.  Melvin 
Reiser. 

Wilson,  Louise  B.  A  View  From  My  Window:  History  of  Virginia  Beach 
Friends  Meeting  and  School,  by  Louise  B.  Wilson  (1995);  Virginia  Beach 
Friends  School  Yearbooks  (1961, 1963-1970, 1972, 1974, 1975, 1977-1980, 
1985,  1987,  1993-1995). 

Wood,  Virginia.  Research  Guides  to  Genealogy  Research  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  ("Sources  for  Research  in  English  Genealogy,"  "Sources  for 
Research  in  Scottish  Genealogy,"  "Sources  for  Research  in  Welsh  Gene- 
alogy," and  "Handbooks  for  Foreign  Genealogical  Research"). 

Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Christ.  Queries  and  Advices  also  containing  a 
concise  Account  of  Our  Beliefs  and  Tenets  and  Statement  of  Faith, 
Society  of  Friends  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Christ;  A  Brief  Statement 
of  the  Doctrines  and  Principles  As  Ever  Believed  by  Friends,  [issued  by 
North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  at  Woodland,  NC  (1935)] 
reissued  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Christ  (1995). 
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Circulation 

Books  and  Pamphlets  763 

Microfilming 

Meeting  records  15 

(Units,  i.e.  bound  volumes  or  folders) 
Rolls  of  microfilm  5 

Volunteers 

Emily  Bagley  Judy  Goodman  Virginia  Smith 

Margaret  Beal  Jean  Gordon  Elizabeth  Very 

Augusta  Benjamin  Mary  Green  Zell  Weisner 

Margaret  Coltrane  Judith  Harvey  Celia  Wenig 

Denzel  Dickerson  Hiram  Hilty  Betty  White 

Treva  Mathis  Dodd  Ruth  Anne  Hood  Edwin  White 

Jewell  Farlow  Audrey  Horney  Helen  White 

Carol  Fountain  Ruth  Maynard  Raymond  Wood 

Jean  Fraser  Ralph  McCracken 

Annual  Statistics  for  the  Friends  Historical  Collection 
1995-1996 

Acquisitions  and  Cataloging 

Books  and  pamphlets  cataloged  336 

Meeting  document  groups  accessioned  72 

Manuscript  collections 

Received  8 

Processing  completed  7 

In  process  6 

Artifacts  accessioned  1 

Pictorial  items  or  collections  accessioned  1 

New  periodical  titles  4 

Users 

Visitors  23 

Groups  3 

Family  historians  399 

Guilford  College  faculty  and  staff  43 

Scholars  and  researchers  from  outside 

Guilford  College  101 
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Guilford  College  students  178 

(Does  not  count  open  stack  use) 
Students  from  other  institutions  56 

Correspondence 

Genealogy  56 

Requests  for  copies  25 

Acknowledgments  96 

Publication  orders  3 

Reference  48 


Contributions  of  Money  ($25  and  up) 

Borodkin,  Cynthia  L. 

Bundy,  V.  Mayo  and  Norma  Melvin 

Celo  Monthly  Meeting 

Friendship  Monthly  Meeting 

Guilford  College  Art  Appreciation  Club 

Moore,  J.  Floyd  and  Lucretia 

North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  (Conservative) 

North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  (FUM) 

North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  (FUM) 
Committee  on  the  Care  of  Records 
(funding  of  part-time  archives  assistant  position) 

Raleigh  Monthly  Meeting 

Woman's  Society  of  First  Friends  Meeting 

Meeting  Documents  Deposited  in  the 
Friends  Historical  Collection,  1995-1996 

Archdale  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  12th  mo.  1990-9th  mo.  1993 

USFW  Minutes  and  Papers,  6th  mo.  1980-6th  mo.  1994 
Bethel  Monthly  Meeting  (Eastern  Quarter) 

Minutes,  1991-1994 
Cedar  Square  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  7th  mo.  1994-6th  mo.  1995 

Minutes,  Ministry  and  Counsel,  7th  mo.  1994-6th  mo.  1995 
Chapel  Hill  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  5th  mo.  1944-lOth  mo.  1967;  9th  mo.  1973-8th  mo. 
1980;  3rd  mo.  1982-6th  mo.  1988 

Minutes,  1944-1989  (bound  volumes) 
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Minutes  and  Newsletters,  1990-1993  (bound  volume) 

Attendance  and  Finance  Book,  1937-1967 
Corinth  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  9th  mo.  1966-5th  mo.  1995 
Deep  Creek  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  7th  mo.  1994-7th  mo.  1995 

Membership  Records,  1994-1995 
Fayetteville  Monthly  Meeting 

Newsletters  and  Miscellaneous  Papers,  1977-1993 
Goldsboro  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  1st  mo.  1993-lst  mo.  1995 

William  Penn  Sunday  School  Class  Minutes,  1980-1989 
Greensboro  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  7th  mo.  1985-6th  mo.  1995 

Papers,  1985-1995 
Hood  Swamp  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  6th  mo.  1972-4thmo.  1982;  7th  mo.  1993-6thmo.  1995 
Marlboro  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  12th  mo.  1992-6th  mo.  1995 

Minutes,  Ministry  and  Counsel,  12th  mo.  1992-6th  mo.  1995 
Mount  Airy  Monthly  Meeting 

Membership  Records  (inactive) 
Nahunta  Monthly  Meeting 

Clerk's  Notes,  1932-1940  (Gift  of  J.  Wilbert  Edgerton) 
New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  1st  mo.  1993-12th  mo.  1994 
New  Hope  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  7th  mo.  1994-6th  mo.  1995 
North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting 

Minutes,  Executive  Committee,  7th  mo.  1988-5th  mo.  1995 

Memorials  and  Epistles,  1995 
Oak  Hill  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  7th  mo.  1981-6th  mo.  1992 

Building  Fund  Cash  Book,  1935-1936 

Community  Service  Circle  #1,  Minutes, 
1st  mo.  1924-5th  mo.  1925 

Community  Service  Circle  #2,  Minutes, 
11th  mo.  1928-12th  mo.  1938 

Oak  Hill  Temperance  Band,  3rd  mo.  1878-7th  mo.  1888 
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Obituary  Book,  12th  mo.  1943-8th  mo.  1970 

Senior  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  Minutes  and  Roll  Book, 
8th  mo.  1931-7th  mo.  1935 

Visitors  to  Parsonage  Open  House,  6th  mo.  1940 

Welcome  Class  Roll  Book,  1934,  1948-1950 
Piedmont  Friends  Fellowship 

Minutes,  1970s-1980s 

Correspondence,  1970s-1980s 
Pine  Hill  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  9th  mo.  1972-12th  mo.  1977;  6th  mo. 

1994-  6th  mo.  1995 
Prosperity  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  1938-1984  (microfilm  only) 
Science  Hill  Monthly  Meeting 

Science  Hill  100th  Anniversary  video  (Gift  of  Don  Norwood) 
Up  River  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  7th  mo.  1994-6th  mo.  1995 

Minutes,  Ministry  and  Counsel,  7th  mo.  1994-6th  mo.  1995 
Western  Quarterly  Meeting 

Minutes,  5th  mo.  1987-1 1th  mo.  1994 
White  Plains  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  Ministry  and  Counsel,  7th  mo.  1994-6th  mo.  1995 
Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes  8th  mo.  1993-6th  mo.  1995 
Winston-Salem  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  12th  mo.  1982;  7th  mo.  1983-6th  mo.  1995 
Winthrop  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  7th  mo.  1994-6th  mo.  1995 

Financial  Reports  and  Trust  Fund  Reports, 
7th  mo.  1994-6th  mo.  1995 

Southern  Appalachian  Yearly  Meeting  and  Association 
(SAYMA)  Meeting  Deposits 

Asheville  Monthly  Meeting 

Newsletter  (includes  minutes),  1994-1995 
Athens  (GA)  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  12th  mo.  1993-lOth  mo.  1994;  2nd  mo. 

1995-  3rdmo.  1995 
Atlanta  Monthly  Meeting 
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Newsletter  (includes  minutes),  10th  mo.  1994-5th  mo.  1995 
Berea  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  10th  mo.  1992-4th  mo.  1995 

Newsletter  (includes  minutes),  2nd  mo.  1996-4th  mo.  1996 
Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting 

Newsletter  (includes  minutes),  1st  mo.  1993-7th  mo.  1993 
Boone  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  10th  mo.  1992-6th  mo.  1995;  12th  mo.  1995 
Brevard  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  9th  mo.  1993-5th  mo.  1994;  10th  mo. 
1994-4th  mo.  1995;  9th  mo.  1995-2nd  mo.  1996 
Celo  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  5th  mo.  1963-1979;  1990-4th  mo.  1995 

Membership  Records  (inactive) 
Charleston  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  12th  mo.  1992-6th  mo.  1995;  3rd  mo.  1996 
Chattanooga  Monthly  Meeting 

Newsletter  (includes  minutes),  4th  mo.  1994-lst  mo.  1996 
Crossville  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  1st  mo.  1993-2nd  mo.  1995  (some  missing) 
Memphis  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  9th  mo.  1993-9th  mo.  1994 
Nashville  Monthly  Meeting 

Minutes,  6th  mo.  1993-7th  mo.  1995  (some  missing); 
10th  mo.  1995-2nd  mo.  1996 
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Gentle  Invaders:  Quaker  Women  Educators  and  Racial  Issues 
During  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  By  Linda  B.  Selleck. 
Richmond,  IN:  Friends  United  Press,  1995.  312  pp.  Notes  and 
index.  $15.95,  softcover. 

This  enjoyable  and  readable  book  brings  an  important  part  of  Quaker 
history  to  life  with  inspirational  stories  of  Quaker  women's  roles  in  African 
American  education  through  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  Dealing  with 
a  complex  topic,  it  is  accessible  to  all  readers,  yet  informative  enough  to 
interest  those  already  familiar  with  the  history  of  this  period. 

Like  Jacqueline  Jones'  Soldiers  of  Light  and  Love:  Northern  Teachers 
and  Georgia  Blacks,  1865-1873  (1980),  Gentle  Invaders  presents  the 
challenges  and  experiences  of  teachers  and  African  Americans  during  the 
Reconstruction  years.  Rather  than  focusing  on  a  single  region  or  state, 
Selleck  limits  her  study  to  the  endeavors  of  Quaker  women.  The  Quaker 
women  Selleck  introduces  are  not  as  famous  as  women  from  the  earlier  part 
of  the  century  like  Lucretia  Mott,  nor  as  well-known  as  leaders  in  the  pre- 
Civil  War  Underground  Railroad.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
less  important.  Gentle  Invaders  gives  both  a  broad  overview  of  the  efforts  to 
educate  African  Americans  during  these  years  as  well  as  a  closer  look  at 
specific  women  who  were  committed  to  teaching  in  a  difficult  time  and 
place. 

These  closer  looks  bring  the  book  alive  with  the  stories  of  women  like 
Sarah  Smiley  and  Alida  Clark.  In  addition  to  the  chapters  dedicated  to  these 
two  individuals,  the  experiences  of  many  other  teachers  are  presented  in 
earlier  chapters  of  the  work.  Descriptions  of  efforts  in  several  locations, 
including  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Arkansas,  show  the 
widespread  nature  of  the  Quaker  role  in  the  education  of  African  Americans. 
With  small  numbers  of  Friends  remaining  in  the  South,  these  Quaker  women 
left  their  homes  in  the  North  and  Midwest  to  teach  in  settings  that  were  often 
inhospitable  and  isolated.  The  last  two  chapters  shift  focus  somewhat  to 
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explore  the  missionary  efforts  of  Friends,  especially  Southland  College 
in  Arkansas,  and  dilemmas  concerning  African  American  involvement  in 
Quakerism. 

While  the  focus  is  primarily  on  white  Quaker  women  teachers,  African 
American  students  and  teachers  connected  to  these  Quakers  are  not  ignored. 
The  inclusion  of  Harriet  Brent  Jacobs,  whose  autobiography  tells  the 
story  of  her  own  escape  from  slavery,  is  just  one  example  of  the  role  of 
African  Americans  in  the  education  of  their  race  during  the  years 
following  the  Civil  War. 

Throughout  her  narrative,  Selleck  makes  the  work  accessible  to  non- 
Friends  with  clear  and  concise  explanations  of  concepts,  giving  background 
information  about  Quaker  race  relations  and  missionary  efforts.  Also  useful 
is  the  glossary  of  terms  at  the  end  of  the  work,  which  defines  terms  such  as 
"monthly  meeting"  and  "traveling  in  the  ministry." 

In  addition  to  the  text,  Selleck  includes  several  informative  appendices. 
"Gentle  Invaders — A  Reader's  Play"  is  a  work  unto  itself.  Based  on  the 
information  in  her  book,  Selleck's  play  literally  brings  key  individuals  to  life. 
After  having  the  experience  of  being  in  the  audience  at  the  first  performance 
of  the  play  in  1992, 1  was  struck  by  the  potential  for  such  a  work  to  reach 
wider  audiences  than  those  already  inclined  to  read  historical  monographs. 
Readers  should  not  ignore  this  bonus  at  the  end. 

Selleck  writes  with  compassion  for  the  women  she  portrays  and  for  the 
issues  that  these  teachers  faced  as  educators  of  African  Americans  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  The  work  connects  to  issues  still  facing  Friends  today 
regarding  Quaker  responses  to  race  and  actions  promoting  social  change. 
Historian  Jacqueline  Jones  wrote  in  her  earlier  work  on  Northern  teachers 
in  Georgia,  "A  work  of  historical  scholarship  is  often  'autobiographical'  in  the 
sense  that  it  reflects  the  author's  own  personal  and  political  concerns."  * 
Thus  is  the  case  with  Gentle  Invaders.  Selleck's  deep  interest  in  the  subject 
is  evident  throughout  and  pulls  the  reader  into  the  book.  The  end  result  is  an 
enjoyable  work  that  adds  much  to  our  understanding  of  these  amazing 
Quaker  women  and  their  work  with  African  Americans  during  the  later  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Gwendolyn  Gosney  Erickson 
Guilford  College 


*  Jones,  Jacqueline.  Soldiers  of  Light  and  Love:  Northern  Teachers  and 
Georgia  Blacks,  1865-1873.  Chapel  Hill,  NC:  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1980.  p.  xi. 
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Pioneer  Friends  Preachers.  By  Wayne  C.  Allman.  Columbus, 
GA:  Brentwood  Christian  Press,  1996.  222  pp.  Illustrations. 
$22.50  ppd.,  hardbound;  $17.50  ppd.,  softcover. 

The  author  records  the  story  of  his  grandparents  Nathan  (1854-1924) 
and  Mary  Bales  (1867-1956)  Perry,  Friends  ministers  in  North  Carolina, 
Kansas,  and  Texas.  He  begins  with  the  stories  of  the  arrival  of  the  Perry 
family  in  America,  and  continues  with  accounts  of  Reuben  and  Restore 
Perry  and  their  families  of  Perquimans  County.  Nathan  and  Mary  Perry's 
work  emerged  during  the  time  that  many  Friends  ministers  were  becoming 
pastors  and  evangelists,  roles  that  this  couple  filled.  The  story  is  illustrated 
abundantly  and  documented.  While  it  was  written  to  satisfy  family  interest, 
the  result  will  please  anyone  who  desires  to  read  about  lives  of  commitment 
and  service,  and  who  wants  to  learn  more  about  the  period  of  the  transfor- 
mation of  American  Quakerism  in  the  latter  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth.  There  is  genealogical  material 
on  the  Perry  and  Bales/Beals  families  of  North  Carolina.  Order  from  the 
author  at  210  Saddlewood  Drive,  Goldsboro,  NC  27534. 

Indiana  Friends  Heritage,  1821-1996:  The  1 7 5th  Anniversary 
History  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  (Quakers).  By 
Gregory  P.  Hinshaw.  Muncie,  IN:  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting, 
1996.  163  pp.  Map,  illustrations.  $35,  softcover. 

This  pictorial  history  outlines  the  history  of  the  yearly  meeting;  surveys 
special  concerns  in  the  areas  of  education,  missionary  work,  and  various 
social  services;  and  presents  the  basic  facts  of  all  of  the  meetings  of  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting,  past  and  present.  Included  as  well  is  information  about  the 
Hicksite  yearly  meeting  and  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Anti-slavery  Friends. 
Order  from  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  4715  N.  Wheeling  Ave.,  Muncie,  IN 
47304-1222. 

Guilford  County  Cemeteries,  Volume  I:  Western  Section.  Ed. 
by  Mary  A.  Browning.  Greensboro,  NC:  Guilford  County 
Genealogical  Society,  1996.  295  pp.  Maps,  index.  $25  ppd., 
softcover. 

The  Friends  cemeteries  of  Deep  River,  Dover,  and  Hopewell  are  in- 
cluded in  this  recent  publication  of  the  Guilford  County  Genealogical 
Society,  a  collection  of  the  records  it  has  published  in  its  journal  for  more 
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than  twenty  years.  More  than  9,600  persons  are  identified  in  two  sections  of 
the  book — southwest  Guilford  and  northwest  Guilford.  A  map  is  provided 
for  each  which  shows  cemetery  locations. 

The  New  Garden  and  Springfield  Friends  cemeteries  were  not  included 
because  they  have  been  published  separately.  There  are  some  other  omis- 
sions because  there  has  been  no  systematic  plan  for  reading  cemeteries  over 
the  years.  Plans  are  to  continue  filling  in  the  gaps  in  future  issues  of  The 
Guilford  Genealogist,  the  journal  of  the  society.  Volume  2  on  the  eastern 
section  of  the  county  is  in  preparation.  Order  from  Guilford  County  Genea- 
logical Society,  P.O.  Box  9693,  Greensboro,  NC  27429-0693. 
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1697-1997 
North  Carolina  "Yearly  Meeting 
TERCENTENARY 


Introduction 

Three  hundred  springs  ago  Carolina  Friends,  many  fewer  in  number  than 
today  but  nonetheless  fervent  in  their  Quaker  beliefs,  were  raising  families, 
working  together  to  build  a  good  place  to  live,  and  planning  to  gather  for 
yearly  meeting — the  first  session  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting.  Carlton 
Rountree's  research  and  writing  about  Old  Neck  Meeting,  presented  for  the 
first  time  in  this  issue,  tells  about  the  Toms  and  Nicholson  families  and  the 
establishment  of  this  early  meeting  which  was  the  site  for  the  first  annual 
gathering  of  Friends  in  the  Carolina  Colony  in  1698.  The  first  reference  to  this 
yearly  meeting,  presented  in  this  issue  in  facsimile  and  transcription, 
sets  the  stage  for  this  summer's  celebration  of  the  300th  session  of  North 
Carolina  Yearly  Meeting.  A  chronology,  based  on  the  1967  Tercentenary 
Chronology  of  Carolina  Friends  prepared  by  J.  Floyd  "Pete"  Moore,  presents 
in  condensed  form  the  many  accomplishments  and  activities  of  Carolina 
Friends  over  these  three  hundred  years. 

Kenneth  Carroll's  article  on  an  early  Carolina  proprietor  and  governor, 
John  Archdale,  who  also,  significantly,  happened  to  be  a  Quaker,  adds  to 
what  we  know  of  these  early  years,  as  do  the  two  epistles  sent  by  Friends  in 
North  Carolina  to  London  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  years  1706  and  1707. 

With  this  issue  of  The  Southern  Friend  the  North  Carolina  Friends 
Historical  Society  commemorates  the  occasion  of  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting's  tercentenary  session.  The  Vision  400  Steering  Committee,  com- 
posed of  members  of  both  North  Carolina  yearly  meetings  and  ably  led  by 
Joan  Newlin  Poole,  planned  events  over  a  five-year  period  to  mark  this 


accomplishment  to  honor  our  past  and  look  forward  to  the  future. 

Three  hundred  years'  worth  of  records  and  minutes,  Quaker  family 
documents,  artifacts,  and  personal  letters — thousands  of  items — safely 
archived  in  the  Friends  Historical  Collection  at  Guilford  College  also  keep 
our  Carolina  Quaker  history  and  heritage  alive  and  accessible.  As  Carolina 
Friends  begin  a  new  century  of  service  and  worship,  the  North  Carolina 
Friends  Historical  Society  renews  its  mission  to  collect,  preserve,  and 
publish  information  about  Carolina  Friends'  history. 
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Old  Neck  Meeting 

by 

Carlton  Rountree 

The  Beginning — In  Private  Houses 

On  the  northeastern  bank  of  the  broad  Perquimans  River,  where  the  US 
Highway  1 7  bypass  bridge  crosses  the  river  at  Hertford,  lies  Old  Neck,  an  area 
dotted  with  plantation  homes.  Quakers  began  to  settle  in  Old  Neck  in  the 
second  half  of  the  1600s. 

Among  the  colonial  Quakers  who  developed  the  Old  Neck  side  of  the  river 
were  the  Toms,  Nicholson,  Fletcher,  Saint,  and  Albertson  families.  It  was  in 
the  Toms  and  Nicholson  homes  that  some  of  the  earliest  happenings  among 
Carolina  Quakers  took  place.  The  opening  statement  of  the  oldest  records 
introduces  the  first  recorded  event  as  follows: 

This  is  the  records  of  Paquimance  [Perquimans]  Meeting  ever  since 
there  has  been  any  records  kept  faithfully  transcribed  out  of  an  old 
Book;  By  order  of  ye  Monthly  Meeting:  By  Thos  Peirce  Senr  Thos 
Jessop  &  Robt  Wilson,  this  sixth  day  of  ye  fourth  month  1728.1 

The  writing  in  the  "old  Book,"  referred  to  in  the  above  quotation,  from 
which  the  earliest  records  were  transcribed,  commenced  with  the  account 
of  the  second  marriage  of  Christopher  Nicolson,  the  son  of  Edmund  and 
Elizabeth  Nicholson  of  Bootle,  County  of  Cumberland,  England,  and  Ann 
Atwood,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Atwood  of  the  County  of  Middlesex, 


Carlton  Rountree  is  a  retired  teacher  who  lives  in  Belvidere,  Perquimans  County, 
North  Carolina.  Rountree  is  the  author  of  "The  Quaker  Meeting  Near  the  Narrows  of 
Pasquotank,"  which  appeared  in  The  Southern  Friend,  Vol.  XVI,  Spring-Autumn 
1994.  Both  articles  are  chapters  in  a  forthcoming  book  by  Rountree  on  the  history  of 
the  early  meetings  in  Eastern  Quarter  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting. 
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Old  Neck  Meeting 


England.2  The  marriage  took  place  at  the  home  of  Francis  Toms  on  the  1 1th 
of  Second  month  [April]  1680.  Among  the  small  cluster  of  Friends  gathered 
at  the  Toms  house  on  that  spring  day  in  1680,*  one  Friend  found  some  blank 
paper,  picked  up  his  pen,  formed  words,  and  the  visible  life  of  the  Quakers 
in  Perquimans  began  to  take  a  written  form.  The  writing  continues  after  more 
than  three  hundred  years.4 

Friends  had  been  gathering  for  meetings  at  the  Francis  Toms  house  since 
1672.  When  William  Edmundson  and  his  traveling  companions  arrived  in 
Perquimans  on  a  spring  day  in  1672  for  a  brief  visit,  he  held  his  first  meeting 
at  the  house  of  Henry  Phelps,  which  stood  at  Phelps'  Point,  later  incorpo- 
rated as  Hertford.  Francis  Toms  and  Priscilla,  his  second  wife,  were  present 
at  this  meeting  and  received  "the  truth  with  gladness."  The  Toms  couple 
gladly  offered  their  house  across  the  river  for  the  next  meeting.  Accordingly, 
"a  blessed  meeting"  was  held  there  the  next  day.5 

Following  his  brief  visit  to  Albemarle,  Edmundson  returned  to  Virginia 
for  work  among  Friends,  and  then  he  traveled  to  the  northern  colonies.  He 
overtook  George  Fox  and  his  comrades  on  Shelter  Island,  New  York,  and 
related  to  him  the  events  concerning  his  difficult  journey  into  Roanoke,  an 
Indian  name  that  was  also  used  to  identify  the  Albemarle  region.  This 
encounter  of  Edmundson  and  Fox  on  Shelter  Island  led  George  Fox  to  make 
a  return  trip  southward  into  the  Albemarle  in  the  autumn  of  1672.  Fox  spent 
about  eighteen  days  strengthening  the  brief  work  that  Edmundson  had 
begun.6 

From  distant  Ireland  William  Edmundson  made  a  second  visit  to  Carolina 
in  1677  to  check  on  the  progress  of  Friends  and  again  held  a  meeting  at  the 
Toms  residence.  On  this  visit  he  found  Friends  "finely  settled"  in  the 
Albemarle.7 

Francis  Toms  lost  his  wife  soon  after  the  marriage  of  Christopher 
Nicholson  and  Ann  Atwood  in  1680,  and  by  the  latter  half  of  1681,  the 
Nicholsons  were  hosting  First  day  meetings,  a  men  and  women's  meeting,  a 
quarterly  meeting,  and  meetings  for  marriages  in  their  house  in  Old  Neck. 
Following  the  death  of  Christopher  Nicholson  in  1688,  his  widow  continued 
to  welcome  Friends  for  meetings.8 


*  The  names  of  seventeen  witnesses  are  appended  to  the  marriage  record  as 
follows:  Hannah  Hill,  Mary  Peirce,  Dorothy  Prows,  Ann  Prows,  Priscila  Thomes, 
James  Hogg,  Henry  Prows,  James  Hill,  Francis  Tomes,  Henry  White,  Ann  Nicholson, 
Christopher  Nicholson,  Charles  Prows,  William  Bundy,  Jona  Phelps,  Joseph  Scott, 
and  Thos  Peirce.3 
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Francis  Toms  remarried  in  1683.  In  the  1690s  the  Toms  family  members 
had  become  reestablished  and  were  again  inviting  the  Quakers  into  their 
house  for  worship  and  for  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings.  Fre- 
quently, traveling  Friends  gathered  with  local  Friends  for  worship,  to  discuss 
the  religious,  social,  and  political  concerns,  and  to  formulate  responses  to 
them.  They  also  gathered  to  visit  and  to  hear  about  life  among  their  kindred 
in  distant  places.  The  Toms  plantation,  on  which  a  meetinghouse  was  built 
in  the  early  1700s,  became  the  "Swarthmoor  Hall"9  of  Carolina  Quakers 
during  most  of  the  1700s. 

In  addition  to  members  of  the  Toms  and  Nicholson  families,  who  led  in 
establishing  the  Old  Neck  Meeting  and  about  whom  more  is  included  in  this 
account  of  Old  Neck,  specific  leaders  identified  as  ministers  and  overseers 
included  Francis  Toms,  Mary  Toms,  Rebekah  Toms,  Thomas  Saint,  Ralph 
Fletcher,  Zachariah  Toms,  Richard  Sanders,  Leah  Sanders,  Mary  Newby, 
Benjamin  Albertson,  John  Moore,  Hannah  Moore,  Ann  Maudlin,  Joseph 
Ratliff,  Daniel  Saint,  and  Aaron  Cosand. 

New  Meetinghouses  in  Old  Neck 

Friends  had  been  gathering  in  Old  Neck  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  when  the  first  meetinghouse  was  built.  The  meetinghouse  had 
already  been  completed  and  was  being  used  for  worship  by  Friends  in 
Eleventh  month  1705/6,  the  month  that  Francis  Toms  transferred  one  acre  of 
his  land  near  his  manor  house  to  four  Friends.  A  portion  of  this  deed  reads: 

To  all  Christian  People... Francis  Toms  of  the  County  of  Albemarle  in  North 
Carolina  send  Greeting.  Know  ye  that  I  the  said  Francis  Toms  for  diverse  good 
causes... have  Disposed  of  and  Sold  Thomas  Pierce  William  Bogue  Isaac 
Wilson  and  Gabriel  Newby  one  acre  of  Land... during  their  Natural  Lives  and 
then  forever  to  belong  to  a  Society  of  Protestant  Desenters  [sic]  Vulgarly 
called  Quakers  living  in  Perquimans  Precinct  in  the  County  aforesaid  being  an 
house  there  built  to  worship  God  in,  which  acre  of  land  belongs  to  a  tract  of 
Land  that  the  said  Francis  Toms  now  lives  on,  and  is  to  Lie  four  square  the  said 
House  being  in  the  midst  of  it.... In  Witness  whereof  I  the  aforesaid  Francis 
Toms  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  Seventh  day  of  the  Eleventh 
month  called  Jan.  1705/6. 

Francis  Toms 
Sener10 

This  deed  was  signed  in  the  presence  of  Mary  Nicholson  Toms,  the  fourth 
wife  of  Francis  Toms,  and  John  Stepney  and  James  Coles,  two  friends  of 
Francis  Toms,  who  worked  for  the  colonial  government  and  who  bore  the 
title  of  "Esquire-Justice."  At  a  session  of  court  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Dennis 
Macclendon  in  Perquimans  the  Sixth  day  of  Eleventh  month  1705/6,  the  court 
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ordered  that  the  deed  be  recorded.11  Torn  and  fragile  fragments  with  statis- 
tics about  the  first  meetinghouses  in  Perquimans  are  in  the  first  book  of 
minutes.  A  large  signature  of  Francis  Toms,  written  on  the  side  of  a  page  of 
statistics,  would  indicate  that  Francis  Toms  gave  significant  leadership  in  the 
organization  and  construction  of  this  early  meetinghouse.12  After  a  meeting- 
house was  built  in  the  early  1700s,  the  Old  Neck  Meeting  was  identified  as 
"the  Lower  meeting  house  at  Francis  [Tom]es"  in  1708/9  and  as  the  "Lower 
meeting  house  by  Mary  Tomeses"  in  1714  because  Francis,  her  husband, 
had  died.13 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  held  in  Pasquotank  in  Fourth  month  1739, 
Friends  concluded  to  hold  the  next  quarterly  meeting  "at  ye  old  neck"  in 
Perquimans  on  the  last  Seventh  day  in  the  Ninth  month.  Accordingly,  in  Ninth 
month  1739,  the  quarterly  meeting  convened  at  "olde  neck  in  ye  county  of 
Perquimans." 14  These  are  the  earliest  uses  of  the  "Old  Neck"  which  the  writer 
has  encountered. 

Around  1740  some  substantial  improvements  were  made  to  the  Old  Neck 
meetinghouse:  at  the  yearly  meeting  of  1740,  Peter  Jones,  Jr.,  and  Robert 
Wilson  were  appointed  to  receive  "ye  money  of  ye  subscribers"  and  choose 
a  workman  to  finish  or  do  some  work  to  the  meetinghouse.  In  1744  Daniel 
Saint,  who  later  became  a  clerk,  married  Margaret  Barrow  at  the  "new 
meeting  house  in  the  Old  Neck  in  Perquimans." 15 

Evidently,  a  twenty  by  fifteen-foot  building  for  the  use  of  the  women's 
meetings  stood  near  the  main  meetinghouse.  In  Twelfth  month  1758  John 
Robinson  undertook  the  task  of  finishing  the  seats  for  fifteen  pounds, 
proclamation  money.16 

Further  improvements  to  the  meetinghouse  were  completed  in  1761.  The 
quarterly  meeting  held  in  Eighth  month  1761  reported  that  the  "yearly 
meeting  house  lay  unfinished."  Francis  Toms,  Thomas  Newby,  and  Ralph 
Fletcher  were  appointed  to  find  a  suitable  carpenter  to  finish  the  house. 
These  men  reported  in  Eleventh  month  1761  that  the  yearly  meetinghouse 
had  been  finished,  and  they  recommended  that  the  monthly  meeting  raise 
sufficient  money  to  cover  the  expenses.17 

Following  the  destruction  of  the  Old  Neck  meetinghouse  by  a  wind  in 
Tenth  month  1786,  Friends  asked  the  quarterly  meeting  for  direction  in 
repairing  the  meetinghouse  or  in  building  a  new  meetinghouse.  Josiah 
Jordan,  Gabriel  Newby,  Jacob  Cannon,  and  John  Smith  were  appointed  to 
present  the  matter  to  the  quarterly  meeting.  By  Third  month  1 787  Friends 
had  agreed  to  build  another  meetinghouse  at  Old  Neck.18  This  second 
meetinghouse  was  in  use  for  about  nine  years. 
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Two  Leading  Families  in  Old  Neck 

The  Toms  and  the  Nicholson  families,  whose  houses  in  Old  Neck  became 
worship  centers  for  the  early  Quakers,  exercised  considerable  leadership 
among  the  Carolina  colonists  and  in  the  development  and  outreach  of 
Friends  in  the  Albemarle  region. 

The  Toms  from  Wales 

Many  Welsh  Quakers  emigrated  to  America  in  the  1600s.  Three  Tom 
brothers,  William,  Francis,  and  Joseph,  landed  in  America  from  Wales  during 
this  period.  George  Fox  traveled  through  every  county  in  Wales  in  1657, 
preaching  and  stirring  up  people  wherever  he  went.19  As  the  Toms  brothers 
were  involved  with  explorations  and  governmental  duties,  they  would  have 
probably  heard  of  George  Fox  and  the  Quakers  before  the  visits  of  William 
Edmundson  and  George  Fox  to  America  in  1672. 

William  and  Francis  had  already  married  in  Wales,  and  each  had  a  child 
before  he  left  his  family  to  come  to  America.20  These  Toms  brothers  arrived 
in  the  Albemarle  area  in  the  1660s,  but  only  Francis  chose  to  remain  in  the 
area  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  William  explored  the  Delaware  River  in  search  of 
sites  for  early  settlers  and  left  his  name  in  the  town  of  Toms  River,  New 
Jersey.  He  eventually  settled  in  New  Castle,  Delaware.  Joseph,  whose  first 
wife  is  believed  to  have  been  an  Indian,  remained  in  Carolina  for  only  a  short 
time.  He  left  around  1665  and  settled  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  River.21 

Probably  because  of  their  mothers'  deaths  at  young  ages,  William's  son, 
William,  and  Francis's  daughter,  Abigail,  both  born  in  England,  eventually 
came  to  America.  They  were  strongly  attached  to  each  other  from  childhood 
and  married  each  other  before  the  elder  William  died  in  1678.22 

Francis  Toms  accumulated  large  tracts  of  land  in  Perquimans  on  both 
side  of  the  Perquimans  River.  He  owned  land  on  the  river  in  Old  Neck,  on 
Vosses  or  Bright's  Creek,  on  Suttons  Creek,  and  land  in  the  Yeopim  River 
area.23  The  present  bridge  near  the  Cedar  Grove  Church,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Winfall,  used  to  be  known  as  the  Francis  Toms  Bridge.24 

Francis  Toms  married  four  times.  His  first  marriage  to  Sarah  Covington 
took  place  in  Glamorgan  County,  near  Cardiff,  Wales.  His  second  wife  was 
Priscilla,  whose  surname  is  doubtful.  The  third  wife,  Abigail  Bailey  Charles 
Lacy,  had  been  widowed  twice  before  she  married  Francis  Toms.  Francis 
and  Abigail  were  cleared  for  marriage  at  the  monthly  meeting  held  in  Fifth 
month  1683  at  the  home  of  Jonathan  Phelps  at  Phelps  Point,  where  in  1672 
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Francis  Toms  first  met  William  Edmundson.  His  fourth  wife  was  Mary 
Nicholson.  The  first  three  wives  of  Francis  Toms  gave  birth  to  nine  children.25 
The  last-born  child,  Priscilla,  the  daughter  of  third  wife,  Abigail,  married  her 
neighbor,  John  Nicholson,  the  son  of  Christopher  Nicholson,  in  Old  Neck 
in  1700.26 

During  his  youth  in  Wales,  Francis  Toms  received  a  good  education,  and 
his  skills  attracted  the  attention  of  political  leaders  in  the  Albemarle.  In 
addition  to  being  a  large  planter,  he  worked  as  a  magistrate,  a  deputy  of  the 
Lords  Proprietors,  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council,  ajudge  of  the  General 
Court,  a  clerk  of  the  Perquimans  precinct,  and  a  collector  of  Customs.  Along 
with  his  son  he  also  labored  as  an  attorney.27  For  example,  in  1711  Anthony 
Dawson,  a  yeoman  of  Newton,  New  Jersey,  chose  both  "Francis  Toms  the 
Elder"  and  "Francis  Toms  the  Younger"  as  his  attorneys  in  a  sale  of  land  to 
Isaac  Wilson  of  Perquimans.28 

Francis  Toms  respected  traveling  Friends  and  appreciated  the  strength 
and  ministry  which  they  brought.  To  such  Friends  his  home  became  a  refuge. 
Like  the  unnamed  man  and  woman  of  Shunem  who  provided  a  room 
furnished  with  "a  bed,  and  a  table,  and  a  stool,  and  a  candlestick"  for  the 
prophet  Elisha  whenever  he  passed  through  Shunem,29  Francis  Toms  and  his 
wife  provided  a  furnished  room  for  traveling  Friends.  In  his  final  will,  written 
in  1709,  Francis  Toms  requested  that  a  room  in  his  house  be  left  with  bedding 
and  furniture  "for  God's  missionary  ministers  to  Lodge  In." 30 

The  year  1712  marked  the  loss  of  three  Friends  prominent  in  the  practice 
and  spread  of  Quakerism  in  the  Albemarle  and  elsewhere:  Francis  Toms, 
William  Edmundson,  and  Henry  White. 

Francis  Toms,  an  early  settler  in  Perquimans  and  a  Quaker  gentleman, 
born  in  Wales  in  1632/3,  "departed  this  life  third  day  of  ye  fourth  month, 
1712,"  in  Perquimans.31 

William  Edmundson,  the  English-Irish  Quaker,  whose  spirit  quickened 
the  spirit  of  Francis  Toms,  and  who  held  meetings  at  the  Toms  house  in  1672 
and  1677,  departed  31st  of  Sixth  month  1712,  in  Tineel,  Ireland.32 

Henry  White,  who  developed  a  spiritual  bond  with  the  Indians,  who 
labored  with  Francis  Toms  in  the  Albemarle,  and  at  whose  house  in  Pasquo- 
tank Francis  Toms  had  attended  many  Quaker  meetings,  died  the  3rd  of 
Eighth  month  1712.33 

With  Francis  Toms  Ye  Elder  having  finished  his  work,  other  members  of 
his  family  picked  up  his  mantle  and  continued  to  live  in  Old  Neck  throughout 
the  1700s  and  into  the  1800s.  One  of  the  final  records  of  a  Perquimans  Quaker 
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by  the  name  of  Toms  is  that  of  Phariba  Toms,  the  wife  of  Joseph,  who 
migrated  with  her  children,  William,  Mary,  Anderson,  Joseph,  and  John,  to 
the  Milford  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  in  1854.34 

Although  the  Toms  name  is  no  longer  visible  on  the  mailboxes  of  those 
who  reside  in  Old  Neck  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century,  proof  remains 
that  members  of  this  family  once  lived  in  the  Old  Neck-Suttons  Creek  area. 
An  abandoned  Toms  graveyard,  formerly  surrounded  by  a  decorative  iron 
fence,  now  in  ruins,  remains  on  the  wooded  eastern  edge  of  the  Suttons 
Creek  swamp,  at  the  side  of  the  field,  about  a  mile  northwest  from  the  main 
road  to  New  Hope.  There  one  discovers  a  small,  rough,  and  unmarked  stone, 
some  plain  stones  with  initials,  and  several  stones  with  names  and  dates  that 
precede  the  Civil  War  years.35  Each  is  a  reminder  of  this  generous  and 
hospitable  Quaker  family  who  did  much  to  establish  a  Quaker  presence  in 
North  Carolina  and  across  the  nation. 

The  Nicholsons  from  Cumberland,  England 

Edmund  and  Elizabeth  Nicholson  with  two  young  sons,  Christopher  and 
Joseph,  left  their  home  in  Bootle  in  the  northwestern  County  of  Cumberland, 
around  1645  during  the  civil  wars.  They  settled  at  Salem  in  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  where  other  children  were  born  and  where  Elizabeth,  Chris- 
topher, and  Joseph  were  subjected  to  sufferings  around  1660  when  the 
Quakers  were  banished  from  the  state.36  Edmund  Nicholson,  a  fisherman, 
drowned  at  sea,  and  his  family  members  were  falsely  charged  with  his  death. 
They  were  tried,  and,  although  no  charges  were  proven,  Elizabeth,  the  wife, 
was  heavily  fined.  Christopher  and  Joseph,  the  oldest  sons,  were  made  to 
stand  under  the  gallows  during  certain  hours  with  ropes  about  their  necks 
and  were  "whipped  so  mercilessly  that  one  of  them  swooned  away  under  the 
torture."37  In  reality,  these  Nicholsons  had  been  judged  and  punished  in 
Massachusetts  for  the  crime  of  being  Quakers. 

Further  records,  including  dates,  are  sparse  concerning  Elizabeth 
Nicholson,  the  mother,  Joseph,  her  son,  and  the  younger  children.  Christo- 
pher Nicholson  was  still  in  Massachusetts  in  the  fall  of  1662  when  he  married 
Hannah  Rednap  at  Lynn.38  Soon  after  this  marriage,  the  Lords  Proprietors  of 
Carolina  sent  out  an  appeal  for  settlers  in  New  England  to  remove  to  the 
Albemarle  region  where  they  would  find  land  and  religious  freedom. 

Land  and  religious  freedom  were  attractive  offers  to  Christopher  and 
Hannah  Rednap  Nicholson  and  to  others.  Not  later  than  1663,  they  loaded 
their  belongings  on  a  boat  and  sailed  down  the  coast  to  an  inlet  which 
provided  access  to  the  large  Albemarle  Sound.  From  the  Albemarle  Sound 
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they  sailed  up  the  Perquimans  River  to  a  landing  near  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
creeks  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  river.  Francis  Toms  and  members  of  his 
family  would  have,  no  doubt,  been  among  the  first  neighbors  to  help  the 
Nicholsons  adapt  to  their  newly  found  land.39 

Because  of  their  natural  industry,  the  Nicholsons  survived  the  rigorous 
early  years.  The  colonial  government  recognized  their  industry  and  made 
Christopher  a  burgess  for  the  County  of  Albemarle.  In  the  spring  of  1683  he 
was  appointed  as  a  surveyor  for  Perquimans.40 

Seven  children  were  born  to  Christopher  and  Hannah  between  1665  and 
1678.  To  one  of  their  daughters,  they  gave  the  name  "Deliverance,"  a  name 
likely  chosen  in  order  to  celebrate  their  deliverance  from  the  strife  they 
confronted  in  Massachusetts.  Eventually,  Deliverance  married  into  the 
Sutton  family.41 

Hannah  Nicholson  died  in  1673.  In  1680  Christopher  Nicholson  married 
Ann  Atwood.  Six  additional  children,  one  of  whom  was  also  named  Christo- 
pher, were  added  to  the  Nicholson  household.  Within  eight  years  Ann 
Atwood  Nicholson  had  become  a  widow.42 

These  Nicholsons  in  Old  Neck  found  the  Albemarle  soil  fertile  for  their 
economic  and  humanitarian  pursuits.  Their  landholdings  extended  up  the 
Perquimans  River,  over  to  the  Little  River  and  then  into  Pasquotank.  Their 
humanitarian  pursuits  eventually  extended  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Christopher  Nicholson  (II)  born  in  Old  Neck,  moved  to  the  Perquimans 
side  of  the  narrows  of  the  Little  River  after  his  marriage  to  Mary  Poole  of 
Pasquotank.  A  Friends  meeting  which  became  the  Little  River  Meeting  in 
Perquimans  began  in  their  home  in  1715.  Their  only  son,  Thomas,  became  the 
most  influential  antislavery  advocate  among  the  Quakers  in  North  Carolina 
during  the  1700s.43 

In  the  1800s  the  Nicholson  influence  in  the  Albemarle  became  centered 
in  the  vicinity  of  Belvidere,  up  the  Perquimans  River  from  Hertford.  Three  of 
these  180  Nicholsons — Timothy,  William,  and  Josiah — exercised  strong 
leadership. 

Timothy  Nicholson's  leadership  at  the  Belvidere  Academy  in  Perquimans 
between  1848  and  1855  brought  stability  to  this  Quaker  school.  From  the 
Belvidere  Academy  he  went  to  Haverford  College  in  Pennsylvania  where  he 
labored  as  a  teacher  and  a  superintendent.  From  Haverford  he  went  to 
Indiana  where  he  used  his  skills  among  Friends  and  in  the  government.44 

William  Nicholson,  with  a  doctorate  in  medicine  from  the  University  of 
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Pennsylvania,  practiced  his  profession  in  Belvidere  and  worked  for  Friends 
prior  to  and  during  the  Civil  War  period.  Following  the  Civil  War  he  moved 
to  Kansas  where  he  worked  among  the  Indians  for  Friends  and  the  govern- 
ment. He  led  the  development  of  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting  and  was  its  clerk 
from  the  beginning  in  1872  until  1888.  From  Kansas  he  moved  to  California 
where  he  influenced  the  development  of  California  Yearly  Meeting.45 

Josiah  Nicholson,  Jr.,  remained  in  eastern  North  Carolina  where  he 
exercised  leadership  as  a  postmaster,  a  merchant,  a  farmer,  and  a  civic 
leader.  During  three  separate  periods,  he  served  as  the  clerk  of  North 
Carolina  Yearly  Meeting.46 

When  Christopher  and  Hannah  Rednap  Nicholson  arrived  in  Perquimans 
from  Massachusetts  in  the  1660s,  they  brought  a  family  name  that  would  set 
the  standard  for  Quaker  leadership  for  some  250  years.47 

Yearly  Meeting  at  Old  Neck 

For  almost  a  century  from  its  inception  in  1698,  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends  convened  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  North  Carolina 
where  the  largest  body  of  Friends  resided. 

The  minutes  of  1723  record  a  succinct  purpose  for  the  yearly  meeting. 
John  Symons,  the  clerk,  convened  the  1723  meeting  by  stating,  "Friends 
being  met  for  worship  and  2nd  for  good  discipline  of  ye  church."48 

Specific  plans  for  a  yearly  meeting  were  first  set  forth  at  a  meeting  held 
in  the  late  spring  of  1698  at  the  house  of  Henry  White  in  Pasquotank.  A  portion 
of  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  reads: 

at  a  quarterly  meeting  at  the  house  of  henry  whites  this  4  day  of  the  month 
1698:  it  is  unaninus  agreed  by  fr'nds  that  all  the  quarterly  meetings  be  altered 
from:  the  first  seventh  day  of  month  to  the  last  seventh  day  and  that  all  the 
quarterly  meeting,  be  held  the  last  seventh  day  of  the  same  month  they  were 
formerly  held  on  and  the  last  seventh  day  of  the  7  month  in  Euery  yere  to  be 
the  yerely  meeting  for  this  Cuntree  at  the  house  of  francis  tooms  the  Elder  on 
the  second  day  of  the  weke  following  to  be  seat  aparte  for  business  and  that 
a  meeting  be  held  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Catreke  in  pastotanke  the  first  day 
Euery  month.49 

"Francis  tooms  the  Elder,"  mentioned  in  the  above  minute,  was  Francis 
Toms,  Sr.,  of  Perquimans.  Friends  gathered  at  the  Toms  residence  the  last 
Seventh  day  of  the  Seventh  month,  September.  The  day  following  was  for 
First  day  worship.  The  Second  day  of  the  week  was  devoted  to  business. 

In  1733,  when  Robert  Wilson  was  clerk,  an  effort  was  made  to  reduce  the 
yearly  meeting  sessions  to  two  days  by  holding  the  final  business  sessions  on 
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the  First  day  after  worship.  Some  complaints  arose,  and  Friends  concluded 
to  continue  to  hold  yearly  meeting  as  originally  scheduled  in  1698.50  Eventu- 
ally, the  yearly  meeting  was  moved  to  the  Eighth  month,  October. 

Although  the  early  clerks  of  the  yearly  meeting  used  the  terms  "North 
Carolina"  or  "Perquimans"  frequently  to  indicate  the  location  of  the  yearly 
meetings,  it  is  obvious  that  the  yearly  meeting  met  at  the  Francis  Toms 
plantation  as  proposed  by  the  quarterly  meeting  in  1698.  One  occasionally 
finds  such  expressions  as,  "At  a  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  the  County  of 
Perquimans... at  Francis  Toms's,"  or  "At  a  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  the  County 
of  Perquimans  at  the  usual  place."  "Old  Neck"  is  used  in  the  yearly  meeting 
minutes  for  1741  and  consistently  between  the  years  1753-1785.  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  Quakers  also  became  a  part  of  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  this  is  reflected  in  such  expressions  as,  "At  a  Yearly  Meeting 
held  in  Old  Neck  in  the  County  of  Perquimans  the  23  of  the  10th  mo.  1778  for 
the  Provinces  of  North  &  South  Carolina  and  Georgia."51 

Link  with  England 

From  the  beginning  English  Friends  took  a  direct  interest  in  the  work  in 
Carolina  and  maintained  that  interest.  Both  William  Edmundson  and  George 
Fox  continued  to  communicate  with  Carolina  Friends  after  their  1672  visits. 
Emmanuel  Lowe,  son-in-law  of  John  Archdale,  the  Quaker  governor  of 
Carolina  for  a  short  time  in  the  1690s  and  who  owned  a  plantation  in 
Pasquotank,  became  one  of  the  twelve  men  chosen  in  1708  to  handle  the 
yearly  meeting  business. 

Before  1695  Friends  in  the  Albemarle  were  receiving  a  journal,  probably 
from  English  Friends.  This  journal  was  sent,  no  doubt,  as  a  means  of 
communication  and  education  among  isolated  Friends.  Each  monthly  meet- 
ing received  copies,  and  a  family  could  keep  a  copy  for  a  month  and  then 
return  it  at  the  following  monthly  meeting.  A  report  to  the  quarterly 
meeting  at  the  residence  of  Francis  Toms  in  First  month  1695  revealed  that 
some  families  were  retaining  the  journal  for  more  than  a  month,  and  friends 
were  reminded  to  be  prompt  in  returning  it.52 

About  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  yearly  meeting  came  Thomas 
Story  from  Carlisle  in  the  County  of  Cumberland  in  England,  an  area  from 
which  many  settlers  came  to  the  Albemarle.  Some  local  Friends  would  have 
known  Thomas  Story.  This  Englishman,  educated  in  law,  became  a  friend  of 
William  Penn  who  convinced  him  to  help  with  the  development  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Thomas  Story  spent  three  months  visiting  meetings  in  Virginia  and 
Carolina  in  1698-1699  and  two  and  a  half  months  in  1705.  During  Thomas 
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Story's  first  visit,  he  spent  ten  days  visiting  Friends  in  the  Albemarle.53 

Nathan  Newby  (Gabriel's  younger  brother),  who  served  as  co-clerk  of 
Virginia  Yearly  Meeting  in  1702,  1703,  and  1705,  along  with  other  Virginia 
Quakers,  accompanied  Thomas  Story  into  the  Albemarle  during  his  first 
visit.  Their  first  stop  was  at  the  house  of  Gabriel  Newby  at  the  head  of  the 
Perquimans  River,  a  usual  stopping  place  for  many  Friends  as  they  entered 
the  Albemarle  and  as  they  departed  from  the  region.  From  Gabriel's  house 
news  was  spread  of  the  arrival  of  Thomas  Story,  and  a  meeting  was  sched- 
uled for  the  4th  day  of  First  month  [March]  at  the  house  of  Francis  Toms, 
a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council,  on  the  lower  Perquimans  River.54 

At  this  meeting,  a  large  group  of  men  and  women  assembled,  including 
some  prominent  leaders.  Thomas  Story  spent  several  days  at  the  Toms 
residence,  and  on  the  ninth,  Francis  Toms  accompanied  Thomas  Story,  his 
traveling  companions,  some  Virginia  Friends,  and  others,  to  the  Provincial 
Court.  John  Harvey,  the  lieutenant-governor,  received  them  respectfully, 
and  Thomas  Story  presented  some  letters  from  England  to  him  for  the 
governor  of  Carolina.55 

From  Perquimans  Thomas  Story  went  into  Pasquotank  where  he  lodged 
at  the  house  of  Thomas  Symons  and  held  meetings  at  Henry  White's  and  at 
Stephen  Scott's,  three  leaders  among  Pasquotank  Friends.  Following  the 
brief  visit  in  Pasquotank,  Thomas  Story  returned  to  the  Toms  house  in 
Perquimans  where  he  held  another  meeting.  For  his  final  night  in  Perqui- 
mans, he  again  lodged  at  Gabriel  Newby's.  The  next  morning  he  and  his 
companions  headed  for  Virginia  and  the  house  of  Thomas  Jordan,  Sr.,  a 
leader  among  Virginia  Friends  who  resided  at  Chuckatuck,  in  Nansemond 
County,  and  whose  son,  Joseph,  settled  soon  thereafter  in  Pasquotank.56 

With  this  visit  of  Thomas  Story,  Friends  were  continuing  to  increase  their 
sense  of  presence  among  the  colonists  in  the  Albemarle. 

Another  factor  which  would  strongly  indicate  that  English  Friends 
helped  with  the  establishment  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  is  that  North 
Carolina  Friends  felt  obligated  to  send  financial  support  directly  to  Friends 
in  England.  In  1714  Timothy  Clare,  an  English  ancestor  of  many  Quaker 
families  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  who  came  to  Perquimans  in  the 
1680s,  reminded  Friends  gathered  at  Old  Neck  for  the  yearly  meeting  to  send 
the  money  owed  to  Friends  in  "Old  England."  Mathew  Pritchard  was  in- 
structed to  take  care  of  this  business.  In  1715  Friends  at  the  yearly  meeting 
advised  again  that  "Money  due  to  Friends  in  London  from  Friends  here  be 
speedily  payed  and  discharged." 57 
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Further  communication  with  English  Friends  continued  in  the  form  of 
epistles.  Joseph  Glaister,  originally  from  Cumberland,  and  William  Haig,  who 
came  to  the  Albemarle  from  the  island  of  Antigua,  were  appointed  in  1714  to 
write  to  London  and  give  the  state  of  Carolina  Friends  to  London  Friends. 
This  regular  exchange  of  epistles  provided  a  source  of  unity  and  nourish- 
ment, and  when  the  English  epistles  did  not  arrive,  Carolina  Friends  missed 
them.  For  example,  in  1771  the  minutes  report,  "We  have  reason  to  think  the 
printed  Epistles  from  London  were  lost  at  sea." 58 

The  continuing  work  of  English  Friends  with  Carolina  Friends  after  the 
visits  of  Edmundson  and  Fox  and  the  fact  that  Carolina  Friends  sent  financial 
support  directly  to  English  Friends  would  seem  to  indicate  that  English 
Friends  played  a  vital  role  in  the  early  years  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  Early  Years 

Although  Friends  had  been  writing  minutes  since  1680,  the  yearly  meet- 
ing minutes  are  missing  for  the  first  ten  years.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  some 
disorders  which  appear  to  have  existed  as  early  as  1707.59  One  identifiable 
problem  developed  between  a  father-in-law  and  a  son-in-law,  both  of 
whom  were  strong  leaders.  In  1709  the  yearly  meeting  intervened.  "The 
meeting  secured  from  each  a  promise  to  'live  in  peace  and  love  and  pass  by 
all  offenses  that  are  past,  and  not  to  tear  up  anything  that  is  past  whereby 
controversy  may  arise.'" 60 

In  1708  the  Yearly  Meeting  appointed  William  Everigin,  a  cordwainer 
(cobbler),  as  the  clerk  of  the  yearly  meeting  instead  of  Gabriel  Newby, 
who  may  have  served  as  clerk  during  most  of  the  first  decade.  Leaders  of 
the  yearly  meeting  felt  that  it  would  be  easier  for  William  Everigin  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  task  than  for  Gabriel  Newby,  even  though  they  had  no  dislike 
for  Gabriel.  Thus,  the  recorded  yearly  meeting  minutes  begin  with  the 
skillful  penmanship  of  William  Everigin.61 

Controlling  the  movements  of  Friends  during  meeting  sessions,  and  the 
accompanying  noise,  had  also  become  a  problem  for  the  clerk  in  1708  and 
interfered  with  the  conduct  of  the  meetings.  As  a  result,  Friends  at  the  1708 
yearly  meeting  chose  to  appoint  twelve  men  to  handle  the  yearly  meeting 
business  along  with  William  Everigin,  the  new  clerk.  The  twelve  Friends 
chosen  were  Francis  Toms,  William  Newby,  Thomas  Peirce,  John  Barrow, 
Timothy  Clare,  Samuel  Nichols,  Emmanuel  Lowe,  James  Davis,  John  Hawkins, 
Henry  Keeton,  Edward  Mayo,  and  Augustine  Scarborough.  All  were  resi- 
dents of  the  Perquimans  and  Pasquotank  precincts.  These  men  continued  to 
conduct  the  yearly  meeting  business  through  the  year  171 1.62 
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In  1711  Emanuel  Lowe  stirred  up  a  group  of  men  to  bear  arms  against 
the  Indians.  His  actions  were  completely  contrary  to  the  peace  principles  of 
Friends,  and  Lowe  lost  his  seat  among  the  twelve  chosen  to  direct  the 
business  of  the  yearly  meeting.63 

Another  disturbance  occurred  in  1747.  In  the  midst  of  the  elders'  session, 
some  young  Friends  rushed  in  upon  them,  greatly  disturbing  the  meeting  and 
the  elders.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  meeting,  the  elders  appointed  Thomas 
Pierce,  Sr.,  as  doorkeeper  for  the  ensuing  meeting  for  worship  which  would 
begin  at  the  eleventh  hour.64  Obviously,  no  provision  was  made  to  occupy  the 
energetic  youngsters  during  the  yearly  meeting  sessions. 

At  the  yearly  meeting  of  1776,  Friends  instituted  a  change  in  procedure 
for  the  clerk  when  a  new  clerk  was  appointed.  The  change  gave  the  previous 
clerk  the  responsibility  to  preside  at  the  opening  session  of  the  next  yearly 
meeting.  Following  the  first  session,  the  succeeding  clerk  began  to  preside.65 

In  addition  to  Gabriel  Newby  and  William  Everigin,  other  clerks  who 
served  the  yearly  meeting  at  the  Old  Neck  sessions  in  the  1700s  were  John 
Symons,  Robert  Wilson,  Joseph  Robinson,  Francis  Nixon,  Jacob  Wilson, 
Josiah  White,  Thomas  White  (son  of  Joseph),  George  Walton,  and  Benjamin 
Albertson,  Jr.  These  clerks  were  all  residents  of  the  Albemarle,  and  two  of  the 
clerks,  both  from  Perquimans,  served  the  yearly  meeting  for  long  terms. 
Robert  Wilson  presided  for  about  ten  years,  and  Joseph  Robinson  served  for 
about  nineteen  years.  The  clerks  performed  strenuous  work,  and  at  times 
they  were  relieved  when  the  yearly  meeting  concluded.  At  the  end  of  the 
sessions  in  1733,  Robert  Wilson  penned  the  word  "AMEN"  and  then  signed 
his  name.66 

The  early  minutes  record  little  about  monies  and  financial  needs.  Most  of 
the  monies  mentioned  concern  the  payments,  or  sufferings,  which  the 
government  required  that  Friends  make  for  the  support  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  for  non-participation  in  the  militia.  Occasionally,  monies  are 
mentioned  concerning  the  building  and  repair  of  meetinghouses. 

In  1743  the  following  simple  plan  was  formulated  for  meeting  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  the  yearly  meeting:  "Friends  taking  into  consideration  ye  want 
of  money  at  certain  times  to  defray  charges  that  may  happen  amongst  Yearly 
Meeting  conclude  that  each  monthly  meeting  raise  a  sum  of  money  according 
to  each  man's  lyberallity  [sic]  for  ye  purpose."67 

By  the  last  quarter  of  the  1700s,  monies  were  becoming  more  of  a 
concern,  and  the  yearly  meeting  divided  the  financial  responsibilities  be- 
tween the  Eastern  Quarter  and  the  Western  Quarter.  Each  quarter  desig- 
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nated  a  treasurer  to  handle  the  yearly  meeting  monies. 

In  1778  Friends  imposed  a  tax  on  themselves  in  order  to  hire  lawyers  to 
defend  slaves  whom  Friends  had  freed  and  whom  the  government  had 
seized.  For  Eastern  Quarter,  this  tax  was  £450;  for  Western  Quarter,  SI 50. 68 

At  the  end  of  1792  the  yearly  meeting  stock  needed  to  be  raised  was 
£140.  Eastern  Quarter's  allocation  was  £65;  Western  Quarter's,  £20;  New 
Garden  Quarter's,  £30;  and  Contentnea  Quarter's,  £25.  Exum  Newby  re- 
ceived the  monies  for  Eastern  and  Contentnea  Quarters,  and  John  Talbot 
received  the  monies  for  the  Western  and  New  Garden  quarters.69  In  1796  the 
Eastern  Quarter  treasurer  reported  the  sum  of  £51.1.10  in  his  account;  the 
Eastern  Quarter  treasurer  reported  the  amount  of  £20.2.6.  Friends  proposed 
to  augment  the  stock  by  £80. 70  These  varied  sums  of  pounds  reflect, 
perhaps,  the  population  trends  of  Friends  in  the  various  parts  of  North 
Carolina  toward  the  end  of  the  1700s. 

The  last  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  sessions  held  at  Old  Neck  took 
place  between  the  28th  and  31st  of  Tenth  month  1785.  John  Townsend  from 
Devonshire  House,  London,  on  a  religious  visit  from  Great  Britain,  accompa- 
nied by  Mark  Reeve  of  New  Jersey,  were  among  those  present.  Epistles  were 
shared  from  the  yearly  meetings  of  London,  Philadelphia,  and  Virginia.  As  a 
last  item  of  business,  Josiah  White  and  Exum  Newby  were  named  correspon- 
dents for  communication  with  London  and  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetings. 
Benjamin  Albertson,  Jr.  ,  the  clerk  for  five  years,  concluded  the  sessions 
with,  "And  the  Meeting  solemnly  concludes  to  meet  again  at  the  usual  time 
next  year,  if  the  Lord  permits." 71 

However,  before  yearly  meeting  time  in  1786,  the  Old  Neck  Meetinghouse 
had  been  wrecked  by  a  wind,  and  Friends  transferred  the  1 786  yearly  meeting 
sessions  for  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  to  the  Little  River 
Meetinghouse  in  Perquimans  County.72 

A  Book  of  Discipline 

Because  of  the  migration  of  Friends  in  varied  directions,  by  Fifth  month 
quarterly  meeting  in  1 755,  Friends  realized  the  need  for  a  revision  of  the  Book 
of  Discipline,  made  by  the  yearly  meeting  of  1704,  in  order  to  promote 
greater  unity  among  dispersed  Friends  in  North  Carolina.73  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  examine  the  Book  of  Discipline  of  the  Pennsylvania  Friends. 
Copies  of  the  discipline  were  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  were  asked  to  study  them,  to  note  alterations  which  they  felt  would  be 
appropriate  for  North  Carolina  Friends,  and  to  meet  the  following  month  at 
the  Old  Neck  meetinghouse  to  consider  their  appraisals.74 
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At  the  yearly  meeting  in  the  fall  of  1755,  Friends  prepared  the  following 
statement  concerning  the  Book  of  Discipline  for  use  of  the  monthly  and 
quarterly  meetings: 

BOOK  OF  DISCIPLINE  of  the  people  called  Quakers  for  North  Carolina 

From  our  yearly  meeting  held  at  the  Old  Neck  in  the  county  of  Perquimans  in 
North  Carolina  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  of  the  10th  month  1755  inclusive. 
To  the  several  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  thereunto  belonging... 

Dear  friend  this  meeting  being  religiously  concerned  to  promote  the  good  and 
wholsom  [sic]  discipline  established  in  the  wisdom  of  truth  amongst  friends, 
and  in  order  that  we  may  appear  as  one  Family  wherever  we  are  gathered  into 
a  distinct  or  Religious  Society  as  well  for  the  instruction  or  direction  of  each 
particular  Member  in  regard  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  our  worthy  friends  in 
Pennsylvania  as  a  plan  of  Discipline  necessary  to  be  in  practice  in  each 
respective  meeting....  The  book  of  Discipline  of  Friends  of  The  Yearly  meeting 
of  Philadelphia  for  Pennsylvania  and  the  Jerseys  held  in  the  year  1719  hath 
been  carefully  and  solemnly  perused,  considered  of,  by  a  large  comitty,  [sic] 
the  said  book  of  discipline  was  very  proper  and  necessary,  to  be  put  in 
practice.75 

With  the  regular  flow  of  communication  between  Pennsylvania  and 
North  Carolina  Friends  by  this  time,  and  the  fact  that  some  northern  Friends 
had  settled  in  the  Albemarle  and  in  the  piedmont  regions,  it  should  not  seem 
strange  that  Carolina  Friends  would  use  the  1719  Book  of  Discipline  of 
Philadelphia  Friends  as  a  basis  for  their  discipline. 

The  yearly  meeting  of  1755  asked  Joseph  Ratliff  to  produce  four  copies 
of  the  Book  of  Discipline  for  distribution  to  the  monthly  meetings  at 
Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Cane  Creek,  and  New  Garden.  At  the  Eastern 
Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  following  month,  in  the  presence  of  visiting  Friends 
Thomas  Gawthrop,  John  Hunt,  and  Christopher  Wilson  from  "Old  England," 
and  Benjamin  Buffinton,  and  Paul  Osborn  from  New  England,  Joseph  Ratliff 
presented  to  Friends  the  four  handwritten  copies  of  the  Book  of  Discipline. 
The  meeting  agreed  to  dispense  them.76 

Outreach  from  Old  Neck 

Whenever  Friends  settled  in  areas  distant  from  the  Albemarle,  Albemarle 
Friends  made  an  effort  to  respond  to  their  needs  for  fellowship. 

Falling  Creek 

In  Third  month  1748  Friends  at  Falling  Creek,  Upon-the-Neuse,  in 
Johnston  County,  requested  that  the  quarterly  meeting  in  session  at  Old  Neck 
grant  them  monthly  meeting  status.  John  Ratcliff,  Thomas  Cox,  and  John 
Kennedy  were  among  the  early  leaders  in  this  meeting.  Thomas  Saint,  a 
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minister  in  the  Old  Neck  Meeting  in  1763,  moved  eventually  to  Falling  Creek. 
This  meeting  ceased  to  exist  in  1772.77 

New  Garden 

In  Fifth  month  1754  William  Hunt,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
New  Garden  Meeting  in  Guilford  County  and  a  cousin  of  John  Woolman  who 
had  visited  Perquimans  in  1746,  was  present  at  Old  Neck  for  the  quarterly 
meeting  and  requested  that  New  Garden  be  granted  monthly  meeting  status. 
About  forty  families  of  Friends  had  settled  in  the  New  Garden  area,  and  it  was 
a  hardship  to  attend  the  monthly  meeting  at  Cane  Creek,  a  meeting  set  up  by 
Eastern  Quarter  at  Snow  Camp  in  Orange  County  (now  Alamance)  in  1751. 
Friends  approved  William  Hunt's  request  on  behalf  of  the  New  Garden 
Friends,  and  William  Hunt  journeyed  on  to  Virginia  in  the  work  of  ministry.78 

When  the  yearly  meeting  convened  at  Old  Neck  in  1770,  William  Hunt,  his 
relatives,  and  other  Friends  from  Western  Quarter  were  again  present.  To 
this  yearly  meeting  William  Hunt  presented  a  travel  certificate  endorsed  by 
New  Garden  Friends  for  ministry  among  Friends  in  the  northern  states  and 
in  Europe,  and  he  sought  further  endorsement  from  the  yearly  meeting 
session  of  Ministers  and  Elders.  At  this  yearly  meeting  William  Hunt  helped 
to  prepare  the  annual  epistle  to  Friends  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  Friends 
whom  he  would  be  visiting  shortly.79 

During  this  visit  of  William  Hunt  to  Perquimans,  Thomas  Nicholson,  a 
colleague  in  ministry,  hosted  him.  Concerning  this  visit,  William  Hunt  wrote 
to  his  wife:  "Have  spent  a  few  days  with  our  esteemed  Friend  Thomas 
Nicholson  to  much  satisfaction  and  instruction." 80  The  instruction  included, 
no  doubt,  the  adventures  of  Thomas  Nicholson's  extensive  travels  around 
England  by  horseback  some  twenty  years  earlier. 

William  Hunt  left  Old  Neck  with  the  support  of  Friends  and  traveled  to 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Holland.  In  northern  England  he  visited 
Friends  at  Pardshaw  Hall,  Cockermouth,  and  Carlisle,  places  from  which 
early  Friends  emigrated  and  eventually  settled  in  the  Albemarle.  In  Ireland 
he  attended  the  Half  Years  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Dublin  in  Fifth  month  1772. 
Irish  Friends  issued  a  returning  minute  addressed  to  the  monthly  and 
quarterly  meetings  at  New  Garden  and  to  the  yearly  meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  at  Old  Neck,  expressing  their  gratefulness  for  the  ministry  of  William 
Hunt.81 

While  visiting  Friends  in  the  area  of  New  Castle-upon-Tyne,  England,  in 
Ninth  month  1772,  William  Hunt  was  stricken  with  smallpox  and  never 
returned  to  the  New  Garden  Meeting  which  he  had  helped  nurture  for  about 
two  decades.82 
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Up  the  Chowan  River 

In  Second  month  1755  Friends  up  the  Chowan  River  expressed  the  desire 
to  have  a  First  day  meeting  settled  among  them  every  other  First  day.  In 
Fifth  month  1755  Friends  granted  their  request  for  a  trial  period,  and  the 
meetings  were  scheduled  at  the  house  of  Charles  Jordan.  These  Friends  must 
have  journeyed  to  the  Piney  Woods  Meeting  in  Perquimans  on  First  days 
when  worship  was  not  held  in  their  own  neighborhood.  After  the  Piney 
Woods  meetinghouse  burned  in  1758,  worship  was  scheduled  every  First  day 
at  the  Charles  Jordan  house  up  the  Chowan.83 

Bertie  County 

William  Reckitt,  an  English  Quaker  from  Wainsfleet,  County  of  Lincoln, 
England,  attended  a  meeting  at  John  Copeland's  in  First  month  1758  during 
his  visit.  Meetings  must  have  continued  regularly,  for  in  Fifth  month  1 759  Old 
Neck  Friends  approved  a  request  of  Friends  in  Bertie  County  to  continue  to 
hold  a  meeting  for  worship  at  the  Copeland  house.84 

Northampton,  Edgecombe,  and  Hertford  Counties 

Friends  began  settling  in  this  area  around  1750.  At  the  Eastern  Quarterly 
Meeting  in  Second  month  1753,  Friends  from  Northampton  requested  per- 
mission to  build  a  meetinghouse  at  Northampton.  Friends  granted  their 
request.  In  Fifth  month  1760  Friends  in  Northampton,  Edgecombe,  and 
Hertford  counties  requested  of  Friends  to  have  a  monthly  meeting  settled 
among  them  the  first  Seventh  day  in  each  month  at  the  meetinghouse  at 
Rich  Square  in  Northampton.  Old  Neck  Friends  agreed  to  the  request  and 
appointed  Joseph  Robinson,  Benjamin  Wilson,  John  Nixon,  and  Francis 
Toms  to  travel  to  Rich  Square  and  to  encourage  these  Friends.85 

The  continuous  outreach  of  Friends  increased  their  ministry  and  visita- 
tion. At  the  quarterly  meeting  in  Old  Neck  in  Fifth  month  1755,  Friends 
reported  that  "things  were  found  reasonably  well,  and  meetings  pretty  well 
kept  up."  At  the  same  time  Cane  Creek  and  New  Garden  Friends  requested 
that  Friends  from  the  Albemarle  visit  their  meetings.  In  Eighth  month  1755, 
Thomas  Nicholson,  Josiah  Bundy,  Joseph  White,  Samuel  Newby,  Aaron 
Morris,  Phinehas  Nixon,  and  Thomas  Newby  were  chosen  to  fulfill  this  long 
travel  assignment.86  These  Friends  in  scattered  places  likewise  nurtured 
Friends  in  the  Albemarle. 

Sufferings  During  the  Revolutionary  Period 

About  1771  the  General  Assembly  recognized  the  peace  testimony  of  the 
Quakers  and  passed  an  act  which  exempted  them  from  participating  in  the 
military.  Friends  acknowledged  the  passage  of  this  act  with  gratitude  and 
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alerted  members  of  the  General  Assembly  that  they  would  make  great  effort 
to  detect  those  men  who  might  try  to  join  the  Quakers  in  order  to  avoid  the 
military.87  However,  this  act  of  1771,  recognizing  the  peace  testimony,  was 
not  actually  enforced  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  sufferings  which  the 
Quakers  had  been  subjected  to  during  most  of  the  1700s  resumed  with 
heavier  fines  during  the  American  Revolution. 

In  Third  month  1777  Friends  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an  epistle 
to  the  quarterly,  monthly,  and  preparative  meetings  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  Friends  should  respond  to  the  commotion  existing  between  Great 
Britain  and  America.  Friends  concluded  that  they  should  keep  clear  of  things 
that  could  end  in  distress  and  confusion.88  The  physical  and  spiritual  bond 
between  the  English  Quakers  in  England  and  the  English  Quakers  in  America 
remained  firm. 

For  those  Eastern  Quarter  Friends  who  were  eligible  for  service  in  the 
military  during  the  war  and  who  refrained  from  bearing  arms,  Friends  paid 
the  fines,  or  sufferings,  regularly  that  the  government  demanded.  In  1779 
Eastern  Quarter  fines  amounted  to  £372;  in  1782,  more  thanS741;  and  in  1783, 
more  than  &718.89 

Some  Friends,  however,  chose  to  participate  in  the  conflict.  By  First 
month  1779,  Demsey  Elliott  had  enlisted  in  the  military  and  lost  his  member- 
ship. Something  unknown  happened,  and  by  Twelfth  month  1780,  he  was  out 
of  the  military  and  had  become  reconciled  with  Friends.90 

Also  in  1779  Frederick  Nixon  felt  an  obligation  to  participate  in  some  way 
in  the  war.  Rather  than  joining  the  military,  he  hired  a  substitute.  This  was 
also  a  violation  of  the  peace  principles  of  Friends.91 

In  Twelfth  month  1780  some  English  privateers  sailed  up  the  Perquimans 
River,  seized  some  American  vessels,  and  took  them  out  of  port.  Samuel 
Murdaugh,  a  Friend  who  must  have  been  a  seasoned  seaman,  boarded  an 
armed  vessel  in  order  to  help  retake  those  seized  by  the  English  privateers. 
Whether  or  not  the  seized  vessels  were  recaptured  is  unknown.  Friends 
complained  to  Samuel  Murdaugh;  Samuel  condemned  his  behavior  and 
remained  a  Friend.92 

Overall,  it  appears  that  most  Friends  respected  their  peace  testimony,  but 
the  revolutionary  period  must  have  presented  these  Quaker  colonists  a  most 
difficult  dilemma. 

Slavery — Sufferings  for  Justice 

The  Old  Neck  Meeting,  situated  across  the  Perquimans  River  from  the 
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local  center  of  government,  bore  the  burden  of  dealing  with  the  seemingly 
insolvable  problems  related  to  slavery  during  most  of  the  1700s.  It  was  the 
first  of  the  several  Quaker  meetings  in  the  Albemarle  to  be  laid  down 
before  the  Civil  War.  In  the  second  half  of  the  1600s  and  in  the  1700s,  the 
Lords  Proprietors,  most  of  whom  were  living  in  England,  offered  grants  of 
land  to  settlers  in  the  Albemarle.  Clearing  the  land  on  the  heavily  timbered 
flatlands  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  order  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  the 
colonists,  required  help.  As  a  result  slave  labor  became  a  normal  part  of  life 
in  the  Albemarle  just  as  it  had  become  a  normal  part  of  living  along  most  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  When  the  first  census  was  taken  in  1790,  about  forty- 
six  percent  of  the  families  residing  in  Perquimans,  including  Quaker  fami- 
lies, owned  slaves  even  though  some  Friends  in  North  Carolina  had  been 
denouncing  slavery  for  decades  and  were  continuing  to  do  so.93 

As  early  as  1671  George  Fox  gave  directions  to  Friends  concerning  the 
treatment  of  their  slaves.  En  route  to  America  he  stopped  on  the  island  of 
Barbados  to  visit  with  Friends  for  ministry  and  organization.  There  he 
confronted  the  wrongness  of  slavery.  While  he  was  on  the  island,  he  penned 
for  Friends  the  following  advice  concerning  the  treatment  of  their  slaves: 

...as  to  their  blacks  or  negroes,  I  desired  them  to  endeavor  to  train  them  up  in 
the  fear  of  God,  as  well  them  that  were  bought  with  their  money  as  them  that 
were  born  in  their  families,  that  all  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord:... desired  them  also  that  they  would  cause  their  overseers  to  deal  mildly 
and  gently  with  their  negroes,  and  not  use  cruelty  towards  them,  as  the 
manner  of  some  hath  been  and  is;  and  that  after  certain  years  of  servitude  they 
would  make  them  free.94 

Thomas  Story,  on  his  first  visit  to  the  Albemarle  in  1698,  found  at  least  two 
Albemarle  Quakers  who  had  been  allowing  their  slaves  to  attend  Quaker 
meetings  as  early  as  1697.  In  Pasquotank  he  recorded: 

On  the  13th  we  had  a  pretty  large  Meeting.... And  here  I  shall  observe,  that 
Thomas  Simons  having  several  Negroes,  one  of  them,  also  several  belonging 
to  Henry  White,  had  of  late  come  to  Meetings;  and  having  a  sense  of  Truth, 
several  others  thereaway  were  like  convinced,  and  like  to  do  well.... I  had 
enquired  of  one  of  the  Black  Men  how  long  they  had  come  to  Meetings?  And 
he  said,  "They  had  always  been  kept  in  Ignorance,  and  disregarded,  as 
Persons  who  were  not  to  expect  any  thing  from  the  Lord,  till  Jonathan  Taylor, 
(who  had  been  there  the  Year  before)  discoursing  with  them,  had  informed 
them,  that  the  Grace  of  God,  through  Christ,  was  given  also  to  them...."  Thus 
one  planteth,  and  another  watereth,  but  the  Lord  giveth  the  Increase.95 

One  of  the  earliest  concerns  Albemarle  Friends  expressed  with  reference 
to  the  abuse  of  slave  labor  occurred  in  1738.  About  that  time  some  slave 
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owners  were  requiring  their  slaves  to  work  seven  days  a  week.  Friends 
sensed  this  was  a  violation  of  one  of  the  basic  commandants  and  was  placing 
too  much  of  a  burden  on  the  slaves.  At  the  Perquimans  Monthly  Meeting  in 
Sixth  month  1738,  Friends  issued  this  advice:  "No  Friend  or  Friends  shall 
suffer  of  negroes  to  labour  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  nor  run  about  without 
business  from  their  masters  or  mistresses." 96 

Following  the  advice  of  George  Fox  one  of  the  early  Quakers  to  free  some 
slaves  was  Mary  Glaister,  widow  of  Joseph  Glaister,  a  minister  in  Newbegun 
Meeting  in  Pasquotank,  and  a  friend  of  the  Toms  family  in  Old  Neck.  Mary 
wrote  a  will  in  1740  and  died  in  the  same  year.  As  part  of  the  settlement  of  her 
estate  she  gave  Frank  and  Nan,  two  women  slaves,  their  freedom.97  Frank 
and  Nan  were  obviously  her  personal  caretakers  and  merited  some  special 
favors.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  freed  Frank  and  freed  Nan  who  probably 
continued  to  live  on  the  Glaister  land. 

In  1741  the  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  having  been  influenced  by 
Virginia  laws  in  1723,  passed  a  law  which  stated  that  no  slave  could  be  freed 
"except  for  meritorious  services,  to  be  adjudged  and  allowed  of  by  the 
county  court  and  license  thereupon  first  had  and  obtained."  Slaves  freed  for 
any  other  reason  could  be  turned  over  to  the  sheriff  and  jailed  until  a  court 
ordered  them  to  be  sold.  Slaves  freed  for  meritorious  service  were  required 
to  leave  Carolina  within  six  months.  After  six  months  if  they  still  resided  in 
Carolina,  they  could  be  picked  up  and  sold  by  the  church  wardens  at  a  public 
sale  and  the  monies  distributed  for  the  use  of  the  parish.  If  freed  slaves 
returned  to  the  province  of  Carolina  after  leaving  it,  they  could  be  sold. 
Leaders  in  the  government  feared  "the  growth  of  a  large,  uneducated, 
destitute,  free  black  population. " 98  They  probably  feared  more  the  economic 
loss.  This  restrictive  law  and  its  consequences  disturbed  Friends. 

In  1746  John  Woolman,  a  twenty-one  year  old  Quaker  minister  from 
Burlington,  West  New  Jersey,  who  was  concerned  with  the  plight  of  slaves 
being  held  by  Friends  and  non-Friends  from  the  northern  and  southern 
colonies,  traveled  southward  to  Virginia  and  into  the  Albemarle.  He  made 
observations  about  two  types  of  southern  families  who  owned  slaves.  One 
type  was  the  family  who  lived  at  ease  on  the  hard  labor  of  slaves.  This  made 
him  uneasy  and  often  he  held  private  conversations  with  such  family 
members.  On  the  other  hand,  the  family  who  lived  frugally,  shared  the  work 
load  with  the  slaves,  and  provided  well  for  the  slaves  caused  John  Woolman 
to  feel  somewhat  more  comfortable.  Of  grave  concern  to  John  Woolman  was 
the  importation  of  slaves  to  the  southern  colonies  and  the  accompanying 
corruption.  This  appeared  to  John  Woolman  as  "a  gloom  over  the  land" 
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that  in  the  future  would  yield  grievous  consequences  to  succeeding 
generations." 

In  Perquimans  in  1746,  John  Woolman  held  several  large  meetings  and 
"found  some  Openness  in  these  Parts,  and  a  hopeful  appearance  amongst  the 
young  People." 100 

The  openness  and  hope  John  Woolman  sensed  in  the  Albemarle  in  1746 
tendered  his  spirit  from  time-to-time  and  caused  him  to  make  a  more 
extensive  visit  to  Perquimans  and  Pasquotank  in  Sixth  month  1757.  During 
this  visit  John  Woolman  heard  Albemarle  Friends  acknowledge  their  neglect 
in  the  education  of  their  slaves.  He  also  heard  Friends  confess  their  neglect 
in  failing  to  recognize  the  spiritual  capabilities  of  the  slaves.  And  he  heard 
concerned  Friends  who  proposed  the  appointment  of  special  meetings  for 
the  slaves  in  order  to  improve  their  lot.  To  John  Woolman  these  honest 
Friends  in  the  Albemarle  offered  hope  for  the  cause  of  truth.101 

Among  other  Friends,  however,  John  Woolman  also  sensed  a  spirit  that 
was  not  that  "pure  Spirit."  Concerning  his  visit  at  Old  Neck,  he  penned: 

Thence  to  the  Old-Neck;  where  I  was  led  into  a  careful  searching  out  the 
secret  Workings  of  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  which,  under  a  Cover  of  Religion, 
exalts  itself  against  that  pure  Spirit,  which  leads  in  the  Way  of  Meekness  and 
Self-denial.102 

In  1753  the  North  Carolina  Assembly  had  inaugurated  the  patrol  system 
in  an  effort  to  enforce  the  slave  code,  a  code  which  restricted  the  movement 
of  slaves  in  order  to  prevent  insurrections.103  At  the  yearly  meeting  in  Old 
Neck  in  the  autumn  of  1 757,  a  few  weeks  following  the  visit  of  John  Woolman, 
Friends  sensed  keenly  the  growing  tensions  concerning  the  lot  of  the  slaves. 
News  had  spread  that  within  a  short  time  the  government  was  going  to  order 
a  general  muster  of  the  militia  in  Perquimans  and  in  the  adjacent  counties, 
and  each  muster  would  be  followed  by  courts-martial.  In  order  to  be 
prepared  to  deal  with  any  crisis  that  might  arise,  the  yearly  meeting  ap- 
pointed a  standing  committee  which  would  be  ready  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Members  of  this  large  committee  were  Joseph  Newby, 
Samuel  Newby,  Thomas  Nicholson,  John  Nixon,  Phineas  Nixon,  Josiah 
Bundy,  Joseph  Robinson,  Joseph  White,  William  White,  Thomas  Hollowell, 
Thomas  Newby,  Francis  Toms,  Jehoshaphat  Symons,  Aaron  Morris;  Samuel 
Newby  (son  of  Gabriel),  and  John  Smith.104 

Following  the  1757  yearly  meeting,  Friends,  although  somewhat  hesitant 
as  to  how  to  proceed,  continued  to  explore  the  possibility  of  holding 
meetings  for  the  slaves  and  visiting  those  families  who  held  slaves.  At  the 
quarterly  meeting  at  Symons  Creek  in  Second  month  1758,  these  concerns 
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were  raised  but  due  to  insufficient  time,  they  were  referred  to  the  next 
quarterly  meeting.  In  the  Fifth  month  1758  quarterly  meeting  at  Old  Neck, 
Friends  considered  the  concerns  again,  were  hesitant  to  take  any  action, 
and  felt  the  concerns  should  be  referred  to  the  next  yearly  meeting  for 
direction.105 

However,  just  before  the  next  yearly  meeting  convened  at  Old  Neck  in 
Tenth  month  1758,  two  disasters  occurred.  The  meetinghouses  at  Wells  and 
Piney  Woods  burned. 106  The  meetinghouse  at  Wells  stood  on  the  narrows 
of  the  Perquimans  River,  a  short  distance  up  the  river  from  Hertford,  and 
had  been  in  use  about  fifty-five  years.  The  meetinghouse  at  Piney  Woods 
stood  near  Belvidere,  upstream  from  Wells,  and  had  been  in  use  for 
fourteen  years. 

At  the  Perquimans  Monthly  Meeting  on  the  4th  of  Tenth  month  1758, 
Friends  took  prompt  action  to  build  new  meetinghouses  at  the  Wells  and 
Piney  Woods  sites.  Nine  days  later  Joseph  Robinson,  the  clerk,  called  the 
yearly  meeting  to  order  at  Old  Neck.  The  following  minute  reflects  the 
somber  mood  of  Friends:  "It  appears  to  this  meeting  that  Friends  have  lately 
sustained  a  great  loss  by  having  two  of  their  meeting  houses  burned  down. ..." 107 

The  burning  of  the  two  meetinghouses  necessitated  the  return  of  some 
First  day  meetings  to  private  homes.  Samuel  Newby,  the  son  of  Gabriel,  who 
was  hosting  meetings  in  the  Piney  Woods  neighborhood  when  the  first  Piney 
Woods  meetinghouse  was  opened  for  worship  in  1711,  volunteered  again  to 
host  the  meetings.  William  White,  in  Perquimans,  and  Charles  Jordan,  up  the 
Chowan  River,  also  opened  their  houses  to  Friends  for  worship  during  this 
crisis,  and  all  monthly  meetings  were  transferred  to  Old  Neck.108 

The  burnings  incited  Friends  at  the  1758  yearly  meeting  to  consider  two 
weighty  concerns:  provision  for  meetings  among  the  blacks  and  the  need  to 
visit  Friends  who  owned  slaves.109  Friends  acted  promptly  on  the  provision 
for  meetings  among  the  blacks.  Visiting  and  counseling  with  Friends  who 
owned  slaves  came  later.  The  standing  committee  of  the  yearly  meeting  took 
the  leadership  for  scheduling  meetings  for  blacks  at  the  following  meeting- 
houses in  1759: 

Newbegun  Creek  in  Pasquotank  ....  First  month,  second  Seventh  day 

Little  River  in  Perquimans  Fourth  month,  second  Seventh  day 

Symons  Creek  in  Pasquotank  ....Seventh  month,  second  Seventh  day 
Old  Neck  in  Perquimans  Tenth  month,  second  Seventh  day 

The  monthly  meetings  were  asked  to  send  a  sufficient  number  of  Friends 
to  these  meetings  in  order  to  help  teach  the  blacks  and  to  see  that  good 
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order  be  maintained.110 

At  the  1758  yearly  meeting  the  following  query  concerning  slavery  was 
added:  "Are  all  that  have  negroes  careful  to  use  them  well  and  encourage 
them  to  come  to  meetings  as  much  as  they  reasonably  can?" 111 

English  Friends  were  kept  informed  of  the  happenings  in  Carolina,  and 
epistles  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London  for  1758  contained  "much  good 
counsel,  wholesome  admonition,  and  tender  advice  suitable  to  the  present 
troublesome  times"  for  Friends  gathered  at  Old  Neck.112 

The  special  meetings  for  blacks  in  the  varied  meetinghouses  were  held 
according  to  schedule  and  proved  successful,  as  their  continuance  was 
approved  by  the  yearly  meeting  in  1759.  The  following  revised  schedule  for 
1760  was  extended  to  five  meetings  and  included  meetings  at  the  newly 
reconstructed  meetinghouses  at  Wells  and  at  Piney  Woods: 


Symons  Creek  First  month,  second  Seventh  day 

Old  Neck  Fifth  month,  second  Seventh  day 

Wells  Seventh  month,  second  Seventh  day 

Piney  Woods  Ninth  month,  second  Seventh  day 

Newbegun  Creek  Tenth  month,  second  Seventh  day 113 


These  special  meetings  for  the  blacks  in  the  meetinghouses  of  Friends 
were  renewed  annually  for  several  years  and  may  have  been  forerunners  of 
the  public  religious  assemblies  for  the  blacks  in  North  Carolina. 

Thomas  Nicholson,  a  minister  since  1739,  took  the  lead  in  the  reform 
efforts  of  Friends  on  behalf  of  the  slaves.  He  authored  religious  tracts  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Quakers,  distributed  pamphlets  published  in  the  northern 
provinces,  and  discussed  local  strategies  with  those  interested  in  reform.  His 
"Open  Letter  to  the  Quakers,"  dated  the  1st  of  Sixth  month  1767,  encouraged 
Quakers  to  renounce  slavery  even  though  freedom  for  the  slaves  was 
forbidden  by  the  law  except  in  the  case  of  special  meritorious  service,  and 
to  receive  a  license  to  free  a  slave  for  that  one  reason  was  difficult.114 

In  the  following  year,  1768,  Francis  Nixon,  clerk  of  the  yearly  meeting, 
penned  at  Old  Neck:  "...as  the  having  of  negroes  is  become  a  burthen  to  such 
as  are  in  possession  of  them,  it  might  be  well  for  the  meeting  to  advise  all 
friends  to  be  careful  not  to  buy  or  sell  in  any  case  that  can  be  reasonably 
avoided." 115  And  at  the  1770  yearly  meeting,  Francis  Nixon  wrote: 

Are  all  friends  careful  to  bear  a  faithful  testimony  against  the  Iniquitous 
practice  of  Importing  negroes;  or  do  they  refuse  to  purchase  of  those  that 
make  a  trade  or  merchandise  of  them,  and  do  they  use  them  which  they  have 
by  inheritance  or  otherwise  well  endeavoring  to  discourage  them  from  evil 
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and  encouraging  them  in  that  which  is  good....116 

The  iniquitous  practice  of  importing  Negroes  from  Africa  to  be  used  in  the 
colonies  continued.  Led  by  Thomas  Nicholson,  Friends  sent  a  special  appeal 
to  English  Friends  in  1772  requesting  them  to  exert  whatever  influence  they 
could  on  the  Throne  of  England  to  end  the  evil  practice  of  "...Importing 
negroes  from  Africa  to  the  Colonies...."  At  the  same  time  Friends  contacted 
members  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  Carolina  and  found  several  members 
to  be  sympathetic.117 

In  the  same  appeal  to  English  Friends,  Carolina  Friends  reminded 
English  Friends  that  in  Carolina  slaves  could  be  set  free  only  for  meritorious 
service,  and  if  Friends  freed  slaves  from  the  viewpoints  of  justice  and 
Christianity,  the  slaves  could  be  seized,  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the 
monies  delivered  to  the  established  church  for  the  use  of  the  parish.  Friends 
requested  "friendly  advice"  from  English  Friends  as  to  how  to  proceed  to  free 
slaves  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  as  a  Christian  duty;  and  the  possible  steps 
to  take  "with  Prudence  and  Safety." 118 

Thomas  Nicholson's  essay  "Liberty  and  Property"  appeared  in  1774.  In  it 
he  urged  that  the  law  be  altered  concerning  the  freeing  of  slaves.  He 
addressed  the  yearly  meeting  at  Old  Neck  in  the  fall  of  1774  with  "The  Light 
Upon  the  Candlestick,"  the  contents  of  which  are  unknown.119 

Visiting  Friends  continued  to  find  their  way  to  the  Albemarle  and  to  bring 
encouragement  and  to  observe  happenings  firsthand.  From  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Brighouse  at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  England,  came  Robert  Walker 
and  Morris  Birkbeck  in  Second  month  1774. 120  Present  for  the  Fourth  month 
1774  Perquimans  Monthly  Meeting  were  Comfort  Hoag  from  the  Monthly 
Meeting  at  Hampton,  New  Hampshire;  Elizabeth  South  wick  from  the  Monthly 
Meeting  at  Smithfield  in  New  England;  and  Benjamin  Hough  with  a  traveling 
companion  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Thomas 
Lightfoot  from  Pennsylvania  and  Ruth  Holland  from  Maryland  must  have 
visited  at  about  the  same  time.121 

At  this  Fourth  month  1774  Monthly  Meeting  in  Perquimans,  with  several 
visiting  Friends  present,  Thomas  Newby,  who  lived  on  the  narrows  of  the 
Perquimans  River  at  Newby's  Bridge,  later  named  Belvidere,  expressed  his 
uneasiness  on  account  of  keeping  slaves  in  bondage  and  sought  advice  and 
help  of  Friends.  Friends,  feeling  perhaps  uneasy  themselves,  referred  his 
request  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  standing  committee.122 

The  standing  committee  advised  the  monthly  meeting  in  Fifth  month 
1774  to  appoint  suitable  Friends  to  assist  all  Friends  who  felt  uneasy  about 
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slave-keeping.  The  Friends  appointed  to  help  Thomas  Newby  and  others 
consisted  of  yearly  meeting  clerk  Jacob  Wilson,  Mark  Newby,  Benjamin 
Albertson,  Caleb  White,  Thomas  White,  and  Jacob  Winslow.  These  Friends 
were  given  the  responsibility  to  compose  an  instrument  in  writing — a 
manumission — for  freeing  slaves.  At  the  same  time  they  were  to  make  a 
judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  the  slaves  in  question  were  capable  of 
becoming  independent.123 

In  Eighth  month  1774  those  appointed  to  assist  Thomas  Newby  sensed 
the  great  weight  of  their  responsibility  and  reported  that  "some  think  it  most 
admirable  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  matters  of  great  importance." 124 

Almost  two  more  years  elapsed,  and  Thomas  Newby  continued  to  feel 
uneasy  about  keeping  his  slaves  in  bondage.  Finally,  on  the  3rd  of  Third 
month  1776,  three  days  before  the  Perquimans  Monthly  Meeting  session, 
Thomas  Newby  signed  the  following  manumission,  and  the  committee 
appointed  to  assist  him  presented  it  to  the  monthly  meeting: 

Know  all  men  by  these  Presents  that  I  Thomas  Newby  of  the  County  of 
Perquimans  and  Province  of  North  Carolina  of  my  own  free  will  and  out  of  a 
tender  scruple  of  conscience  in  relation  to  keeping  my  fellow  creatures  in 
perpetual  bondage  and  slavery  notwithstanding  the  practice  is  allowed  of  and 
perpetuated  by  human  laws — I  do  by  this  manumission  or  instrument  of 
writing  so  far  as  is  in  my  power  for  the  ease  and  peace  of  mind  hereby 
publickly  declare  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  that  I  do  by  virtue  of  these 
presents  in  behalf  of  myself,  my  heirs,  administrs  or  assigns  from  this  time 
forward  most  freely  set  at  liberty  six  negro  men  on  their  paying  me  or  my  heirs 
the  sum  of  twenty  shillings  a  year  and  on  the  terms  of  good  behavior  and 
remaining  so  (viz)  Tom,  Glasco,  Jack,  Cudger,  James  and  Harry.  Also  four 
negro  women  (viz)  Judah,  Sue,  Patience  and  Hager  and  their  increase  that 
they  may  hereafter  have  but  in  case  they  or  either  of  them  should  behave  bad 
or  not  pay  their  Leveys  [sic]  in  due  time  then  they  he  or  she  so  offending  to 
be  Sold  by  me  or  my  heirs  for  as  Long  a  time  as  will  make  full  satisfaction  for 
the  offence  Comitted  and  all  Charges  that  may  arise  thereon.125 

Jacob  Wilson  and  Caleb  White  witnessed  the  signing  of  this  manumis- 
sion. In  this  manumission  Thomas  Newby  placed  some  financial  responsi- 
bilities on  his  freed  slaves  and  expected  them  to  conduct  themselves 
properly.  These  obligations  were  perhaps  a  part  of  teaching  them  to  become 
independent. 

During  the  summer  of  1776,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
others  composed  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  for  the 
American  colonies.  As  a  part  of  this  document,  they  wrote,  "All  men  are 
created  equal. ..."  At  the  yearly  meeting  at  Old  Neck  in  the  fall  of  1 776,  Friends 
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were  advised  to  "cleanse  their  hands"  of  slaves  and  not  to  buy,  sell,  or  secretly 
assign  slaves  for  hiring.126 

Thomas  Newby  freed  slaves.  So  did  Thomas  Nicholson,  Mark  Newby, 
Benjamin  White,  John  Haskit,  Matthew  White,  Lyddia  White,  Nicholas 
Nicholson,  William  Albertson,  and  Caleb  White.127 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  freed  blacks  had  little  time  to  adjust  to  any 
freedom  they  may  have  sensed.  During  the  first  part  of  1777,  the  North 
Carolina  Assembly,  meeting  in  New  Bern,  passed  a  law,  a  reenactment  of  the 
1741  law,  to  undo,  no  doubt,  the  work  of  the  Quakers  in  the  freeing  of  their 
slaves.  This  law  gave  the  sheriffs  the  right  to  pick  up  freed  slaves,  to  hold 
them  in  jail,  and  to  sell  them  at  public  auction.128  Thirty  slaves  who  the 
Perquimans  Quakers  had  freed  were  not  considered  as  having  been  freed  for 
"meritorious  service"  and  were  picked  up  for  sale  at  Hertford  in  Perquimans 
County.  Thomas  Jordan,  the  clerk  of  the  yearly  meeting  standing  committee, 
sent  a  report  of  this  sale  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting.  It  lists  the  names  of  the  Quakers  who  freed  their  slaves,  the  names 
of  the  slaves,  their  purchasers,  and  the  amount  paid  in  pounds  for  the  slaves. 
According  to  this  document,  most  of  the  slaves  that  Thomas  Newby  freed  in 
his  manumission  of  3rd  of  Third  month  1776  were  picked  up  and  sold  to  new 
slave  owners.  Jordan  sent  a  letter  with  the  report  in  which  he  stated:  "Many 
of  those  mentioned  in  the  inclosed  list  have  been  separated  from  their 
nearest  connections  in  life,  as  the  wife  from  husband  and  husband  from  wife 
and  children  from  parents...." 129 

This  public  sale,  which  was  a  public  rebuke  of  the  toilsome  efforts  of 
Friends  for  the  sake  of  justice,  was  followed  by  three  other  public  sales  of 
freed  slaves  in  Hertford  in  the  fall  of  1777  and  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  1778. 130 
These  sales  prompted  Friends  to  hire  lawyers  to  defend  them.  The  slaves 
suffered.  Friends  suffered.  In  a  plantation  society,  hardened  by  the  use  of 
slave  labor,  Friends  lacked  the  influence  with  politicians  to  bring  about 
change.  Their  efforts,  however,  to  effect  change  did  not  diminish. 

At  Old  Neck  in  1779  Friends  reported  that  they  had  gone  through  court 
procedures  and  obtained  court  orders  for  the  freedom  of  certain  slaves,  but 
the  Assembly  had  passed  another  act  reducing  them  again  to  bondage. 131  The 
Quakers  responded  to  the  1779  Assembly  act  with  another  plea  for  mercy  on 
behalf  of  the  slaves.  In  this  plea  to  the  Assembly,  meeting  in  Hallifax  on  the 
Roanoke  River,  Friends  reminded  members  of  the  Assembly  that  manumit- 
ting slaves  was  frequently  done  by  Friends  and  other  groups  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  England.  Friends  pleaded 
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with  the  Assembly  to  consider  seriously  the  problems  of  the  slaves  and 
to  relieve  their  oppression.132  The  government  maintained  its  unbending 
position. 

The  1780s  and  1790s  continued  to  be  strenuous  years  for  Friends.  Their 
goals  remained  steadfast — to  clear  the  Quaker  conscience  of  slavery  and  to 
secure  the  rights  of  those  who  had  been  freed. 

Friends  continued  to  labor  in  love  and  tenderness  with  those  Friends  who 
still  held  slaves,  endeavoring  to  arouse  in  them  the  iniquity  of  this  practice. 
Some  Friends  continued  to  make  efforts  to  get  their  slaves  freed  for  merito- 
rious service  through  the  difficult  court  system.  Some  Friends  freed  their 
slaves  secretly,  kept  them  on  their  lands,  paid  the  wages,  and  gave  them 
special  privileges.  Some  Friends  chose  to  cleanse  their  hands  of  slaves  by 
selling  them,  an  action  which  resulted  in  disownment.  Still  other  Friends 
chose  to  keep  their  slaves  and  to  accept  disownment. 

In  Seventh  month  1782  Perquimans  Monthly  Meeting  appointed  another 
committee  to  visit  and  to  labor  with  all  Friends  who  continued  the  practice 
of  slave-holding.  This  committee  included  George  Wilson,  Benjamin 
Albertson,  Humphrey  Parke,  Caleb  Winslow,  Job  Parker,  Thomas  White, 
Gabriel  Newby,  Reubin  Wilson,  John  Pierce,  Joseph  Draper,  William  White, 
and  Silas  Draper.133 

In  Eighth  month  the  committee  reported  that  several  Friends  had  manu- 
mitted their  Negroes  since  the  last  monthly  meeting,  that  others  seemed 
inclinable  to  free  their  slaves,  and  that  in  others  appeared  a  disposition  to 
hold  on  to  their  slaves.134 

Committee  members  continued  the  visitation,  and  at  the  yearly  meeting 
in  the  fall  of  1782,  Benjamin  Albertson,  the  clerk,  reported  that  Friends  had 
manumitted  a  considerable  number  of  slaves  during  the  past  year  "with  a 
comfortable  prospect  of  the  release  of  several  more." 135 

Problems  with  the  government  continued.  In  Eighth  month  1784  some 
Friends  in  Perquimans  freed  some  slaves  with  several  children  and  sent  them 
on  their  way  to  the  North.  En  route  to  the  North  the  freed  slaves  were  picked 
up  in  Virginia  where  endeavors  were  made  to  have  them  tried  and  sold. 
Virginia  Friends,  representing  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  Virginia,  alerted 
members  of  the  North  Carolina  Standing  Committee  in  an  effort  to  have  the 
slaves  released  from  confinement  in  Virginia.136 

Mark  Newby,  representing  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  Standing 
Committee,  traveled  to  the  court  in  Virginia  and  discovered  that  five  of  the 
freed  slaves  had  been  hired  out  in  order  to  defray  expenses  rising  from  the 
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detainment  before  trial.  Four  of  the  slave  children  were  too  young  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  As  a  result  it  appears  that  the  Virginia  authorities  put  the 
adult  slaves,  freed  by  North  Carolina  Quakers,  up  for  sale  and  returned  the 
children  incapable  of  managing  for  themselves  to  Perquimans  with  Mark 
Newby.  Mark  Newby  must  have  cared  for  the  four  children  until  the  Standing 
Committee  meeting  in  Eleventh  month  1784.  At  that  time  the  committee 
asked  Benjamin  Albertson  and  Zachariah  Nixon  to  provide  suitable  places 
for  these  children.137 

In  1786,  the  year  in  which  the  Old  Neck  meetinghouse  was  wrecked  by  a 
wind,  Friends  reported  that  "None  import,  purchase,  nor  dispose  of  slaves 
except  one  instance ,  which  the  testimony  of  Friends  have  gone  against. . . .  Some 
have  made  efforts  to  teach  them  to  read  the  scriptures...." 138 

At  yearly  meeting  time  in  Perquimans  in  1788,  Friends  were  again 
confronted  with  a  public  sale  of  their  freed  slaves  in  Hertford.  At  a  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Manumission  of  Slaves  in  New  York,  the 
society  called  these  public  sales  "a  practice  so  disgraceful  and  so  shocking 
to  humanity." 139  Still,  the  Quakers,  led  by  Levi  Munden,  the  yearly  meeting 
clerk,  were  determined  to  overcome  this  injustice.  Another  petition  concern- 
ing the  freeing  of  slaves  was  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly,  meeting 
in  Fayetteville. 

The  Eighth  month  1791  monthly  meeting  in  Perquimans  recommended 
that  all  the  preparative  meetings  make  arrangements  to  visit  all  Friends  who 
continued  to  hold  slaves  and  to  submit  a  report  to  the  next  monthly 
meeting. 140  This  proved  to  be  a  difficult  assignment  for  Friends.  No  prepara- 
tive meeting  submitted  a  report  to  the  monthly  meetings  in  Ninth  and  Tenth 
months  1791.  No  report  came  from  the  Old  Neck  preparative  meeting  until 
Third  month  1 792  when  it  appeared  that  Old  Neck  Friends  were  still  reluctant 
to  comply  with  the  request.141 

Old  Neck  Friends,  as  well  as  others,  were  divided.  They  had  been  directly 
involved  with  the  development  of  Quakerism  from  its  beginning.  Likewise, 
they  had  been  directly  involved  with  the  colonial  government  since  the  early 
settlement.  Their  slaves  were  property,  and  for  those  who  owned  many 
slaves,  to  free  them  meant  a  great  economic  loss.  Members  of  the  Toms 
family  owned  large  tracts  of  land  and  depended  largely  on  slave  labor.  Gosby 
Toms,  a  great  grandson  of  the  first  Francis  Toms  in  Perquimans,  and  who  lost 
his  membership  among  Friends  in  1 780  by  marrying  out  of  the  society,  owned 
fifty-two  slaves  in  1790,  the  year  of  the  first  national  census.  Foster  Toms, 
Gosby's  brother,  was  dismissed  for  selling  and  hiring  slaves  in  1785.  Foster 
owned  eighteen  slaves  in  1790.  John  Toms,  another  brother,  owned  twelve; 
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Joshua  Fletcher  owned  eleven;  and  Jonathan  Newby  owned  three.  Most  of 
the  Quakers  who  owned  slaves  in  1790  seem  to  have  owned  no  more  than 
one,  two,  or  three.142 

To  free  or  not  to  free  their  slaves  proved  to  be  a  heart-rending  decision 
for  some  Friends.  Jonathan  Newby  wrestled  with  the  decision  for  about  five 
months.  For  John  Sanders,  Joshua  Fletcher,  and  John  Toms,  the  wrestling 
continued  for  about  four  years. 

In  Fourth  month  1793  Friends  who  had  visited  Jonathan  Newby,  John 
Sanders,  Joshua  Fletcher,  and  John  Toms  reported  that  none  of  these 
appeared  inclinable  to  free  their  slaves.  In  Fifth  month  1793  John  Toms  and 
Joshua  Fletcher  were  still  searching  for  an  answer  and  expressed  a  desire 
that  Friends  might  continue  to  be  patient  with  them  for  another  month.  At  the 
same  time  Josiah  White  and  Exum  Newby  were  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  of 
disunity  against  John  Sanders,  and  Thomas  Hollo  well  and  Benjamin  Albertson 
were  appointed  to  prepare  a  paper  against  Jonathan  Newby.143 

In  Eighth  month  1793  John  Toms  had  chosen  to  hold  on  to  his  slaves,  and 
Friends  issued  him  a  paper  of  disunity.  His  son,  John  Toms,  Jr.,  was 
dismissed  the  following  year  for  hiring  and  buying  blacks.144 

In  Tenth  month  1 793  Friends  sensed  that  Joshua  Fletcher  appeared  more 
likely  to  sign  manumissions  for  his  slaves,  and  in  Eleventh  month  1793, 
Friends  reported,  no  doubt  joyfully,  that  Joshua  Fletcher  had  finally  signed 
manumission  papers.145 

Friends  won  and  Friends  lost.  In  the  struggle  they  did  not  waver  from 
their  ideal  of  seeking  justice  for  the  slaves  in  spite  of  overwhelming 
problems. 

Another  form  of  public  rebuke  of  the  Albemarle  Quakers  for  their 
antislavery  views  occurred  in  Twelfth  month  1795.  The  jurors  for  the 
December  terms  of  court  in  Pasquotank  and  Chowan  counties,  and  in  the 
other  counties  which  comprised  the  Edenton  district,  publicly  blamed  the 
Quakers  for  their  defense  of  the  slaves  in  the  State  Gazette  of  North 
Carolina,  published  in  Edenton.  A  part  of  the  published  article  from  the 
December  term  of  court  in  Pasquotank  County  reads: 

The  Jurors  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  do  present  that  the  county  of 
Pasquotank  is  reduced  to  a  situation  of  great  peril  and  danger,  in  consequence 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  society  of  people  called  Quakers.... 

The  grand  jury  are  so  perfectly  sensible  of  the  infatuated  enthusiasm  of  the 
Quakers  as  to  partial  and  general  emancipation,  that  they  see  a  present  alarm 
among  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  forsee  a  prospect  of  imminent  danger  to 
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impend,  by  the  influence  and  designing  attempt  of  the  Quakers  to  this 
purpose,  which  unless  prevented  in  due  time,  must  burst  with  destruction 
around  the  citizens  of  the  state....146 

The  Quakers  felt  that  the  blame  was  unjust  and  exaggerated,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Thomas  Jordan,  they  defended  their  position  in  a  response 
addressed  "To  the  Citizens  of  North  Carolina."  This  response  a  portion  of 
which  follows,  was  published  in  the  State  Gazette  of  North  Carolina,  4th  of 
Second  month  1796. 

If  those  counties  are  reduced  as  is  said  to  great  danger,  we  are  conscious  that 
cause  thereof  cannot  justly  be  imputed  to  our  conduct  respecting  Emancipa- 
tion.... And  we  are  apprehensive  that  the  Emancipation  of  Slaves  is  not 
inconsistent  with  a  declaration  of  the  General  Congress,  which  is  in  these 
words:  "We  hold  these  Truths  to  be  self  evident  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness,  and  to  secure 
these  Rights  Governments  are  instituted  among  men".... We  hope  that  people 
of  good  sense  and  actuated  by  a  good  Spirit  will  not  be  moved  by  the 
exagerations  of  a  few  individuals,  blinded  by  prejudice  to  adopt  measures 
incompatible  with  the  principles  of  a  free  Christian  Republic;  under  which 
they  enjoy  their  Religious  Liberty,  and  for  which  favour  we  ought  to  render 
thankful  acknowledgments....147 

Concerning  slavery,  R.D.W.  Connor,  a  twentieth-century  historian,  was 
aware  of  what  the  Quakers  were  attempting  to  do  in  their  meetings  at  Old 
Neck  and  made  the  following  assessment  of  their  work: 

Religious  bodies  took  a  more  definite  stand;  and  one  of  them  at  least  had  the 
courage  of  its  convictions.  The  honor  of  leadership  in  the  antislavery  move- 
ment in  North  Carolina  belongs  to  the  Quakers.  As  early  as  1768  the  North 
Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  condemned  trading  in  slaves  and  forbade  its  mem- 
bers to  buy  slaves  except  to  prevent  the  separation  of  families. . .  .The  Quakers 
did  not  shrink  from  the  practical  application  of  their  principles.148 

And  the  Meeting  at  Old  Neck  Concludes 

The  repeated  public  censures  of  the  Quakers  by  a  government  unsympa- 
thetic to  freeing  the  slaves  hastened  the  demise  of  the  Old  Neck  Meeting  and 
further  divided  its  families  who  lived  within  the  shadow  of  their  local  seat  of 
government. 

By  1787  First  day  worship  had  begun  to  circulate  between  Old  Neck 
Friends  and  nearby  Suttons  Creek  Friends.  At  the  end  of  1790  those  Friends 
who  were  considered  members  of  the  Old  Neck  Meeting  and  who  lived 
across  the  Perquimans  River  from  Old  Neck  were  attached  to  the  Wells 
preparative  meeting,  located  upstream  from  Hertford.  After  Eighth  month 
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1794  the  members  of  Old  Neck  ceased  to  conduct  business  as  a  preparative 
meeting,  which  had  included  Friends  in  Old  Neck,  up  Vosses  Creek,  up 
Suttons  Creek  at  Albertson's,  and  across  the  river.  However,  some  con- 
cerned Friends  continued  to  gather  for  worship  at  Old  Neck  every  other  First 
day  and  on  Fourth  days.149 

Soon  after  the  public  denouncement  of  the  Quakers  published  in  the 
State  Gazette  at  the  end  of  1795,  the  situation  at  Old  Neck  had  become 
critical.  Friends  appointed  Thomas  Hollowell,  Thomas  Draper,  John  Peirce, 
Abraham  Bundy,  John  Overman,  Phineas  Albertson,  Benjamin  Albertson, 
Jr.,  Francis  White,  John  Anderson,  and  Levi  Munden  to  visit  the  weekday 
meeting  and  to  submit  a  report  to  the  ensuing  monthly  meeting.150 

In  Third  month  1796  the  ten  men  reported  that  they  visited  Old  Neck 
during  the  weekday  meeting  and  "found  that  meeting  in  a  very  low  situation, 
in  consequence  of  a  prevalent  negligence  in  most  of  the  members  in  respect 
to  the  due  attendance  thereof  so  that  the  committee  think  it  is  not  kept  up  to 
the  credit  of  the  Society;  but  propose  that  it  be  continued  another  month 
upon  trial." 151 

In  Fifth  month  1796  Gabriel  Cosand,  John  Peirce,  Thomas  Hollowell, 
Edward  Tatlock,  Benjamin  Albertson,  Jr.,  Francis  White,  and  John  Overman 
visited  Old  Neck  for  another  evaluation.152 

In  Sixth  month  1796  the  monthly  meeting  recommended  that  all  First  day 
meetings  be  transferred  from  Old  Neck  to  Suttons  Creek.  Only  the  Fourth 
day  meeting  for  worship  remained  at  Old  Neck.  The  Fourth  day  meeting 
continued  through  Fourth  month  1797. 153 

In  Fifth  month  1797  Friends  proposed  and  approved  that  the  weekday 
meeting  at  Old  Neck  be  joined  to  the  weekday  meeting  at  Suttons  Creek  due 
to  "the  slackness  of  Friends  in  attending  the  week-day  meeting  at  Old 
Neck." 154  This  transfer  of  the  weekday  meetings  from  Old  Neck  to  Suttons 
Creek  in  Fifth  month  1797  marked  the  end  of  some  125  years  of  Quaker 
gatherings  on  the  river  in  Old  Neck. 

It  seems  that  neither  the  British  government  nor  the  North  Carolina 
Assembly  ever  recognized  the  legal  existence  of  the  Old  Neck  Quakers  as  a 
religious  body.  Thus,  the  one  acre  of  land  which  Francis  Toms  legally 
conveyed  to  Thomas  Pierce,  William  Bogue,  Isaac  Wilson,  and  Gabriel 
Newby  in  Eleventh  month  1705  for  the  length  of  their  natural  lives  and 
thereafter  to  belong  forever  to  the  Quakers  never  legally  became  the  prop- 
erty of  North  Carolina  Quakers.  The  four  men  to  whom  the  property  was 
conveyed  in  1 705  had  finished  the  course  of  their  natural  lives  long  before  the 
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Old  Neck  Meeting  was  laid  down  in  1797,  the  final  year  of  the  presidency  of 
George  Washington.  One  year  later,  in  1798, 155  for  the  first  time,  the  North 
Carolina  Assembly  gave  dissenting  churches  the  legal  right  to  hold  property 
in  their  names. 
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by  J.  Floyd  Moore;  revised  by  Jeanette  Wilson 

CA.  1665  The  Henry  Phillips  family  arrives — first  Friends  in  Caro- 
lina. 

1672  William  Edmundson,  a  Friends  minister  from  Ireland,  holds 

the  first  religious  service  in  the  colony.  George  Fox  follows 
three  months  later. 

1680  First  written  records  of  Friends  in  Carolina. 

1695-1696     Quaker  John  Archdale  serves  as  the  governor  of  the  colony. 

1698  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  is  established  at  the  home  of 

Francis  Toms,  senior. 

1708  Earliest  surviving  minutes  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting. 

1740-1775  Friends  from  eastern  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
Nantucket  Island  migrate  to  piedmont  region,  North  Carolina. 

1746  John  Woolman  visits  North  Carolina. 

1755  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting's  Book  of  Discipline  is  revised 

and  adapted  by  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting. 

1781  New  Garden  and  Deep  River  Friends  render  aid  to  American 

and  British  casualties  of  nearby  Battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse. 
Many  soldiers  are  buried  in  New  Garden  Meeting  cemetery. 

1790-1865  Majority  of  North  Carolina  Friends  migrate  to  Tennessee, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana  for  reasons  of  conscience  and  economics. 

1 79 1  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  is  held  at  New  Garden  meeting- 

house for  the  first  time. 

1808  Guilford  County  (named  for  Lord  North,  Earl  of  Guildford) 

establishes  a  new  county  seat  named  for  Nathanael  Greene, 
the  American  general  in  the  Battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse  who 
had  been  a  birthright  Friend  in  Rhode  Island  prior  to 
disownment...Thus  is  born  the  city  of  Greensborough,  now 
Greensboro. 
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1834  New  Garden  Boarding  School,  later  Guilford  College,  is  char- 

tered. 

1837  New  Garden  Boarding  School  opens  August  1  with  25  boys  and 

25  girls — the  first  coeducational  school  in  the  South. 

1837  Joseph  John  Gurney  from  Norwich,  England,  visits  North 

Carolina. 

1840-1860  Influential  friends  in  the  Manumission  Society  (organized 
to  emancipate  slaves)  and  the  Underground  Railroad  in- 
clude Nathan  Hunt,  Jeremiah  Hubbard,  Levi  Coffin,  and 
others. 

1861-1865  Friends  suffer  hardships  and  persecution  during  the  American 
Civil  War,  a  low  point  in  yearly  meeting  membership. 

1865  The  Baltimore  Association  to  Advise  and  Assist  Friends  of  the 

Southern  States,  along  with  Francis  T.  King,  Joseph  Moore, 
Nereus  Mendenhall,  Allen  Jay,  and  others,  establish  a  network 
of  schools,  repair  and  rebuild  meetinghouses,  and  establish 
the  Model  Farm  to  improve  agriculture,  to  insure  the  survival 
of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting.  Funds  are  also  received 
from  England  and  Ireland.  The  schools  provide  the  basis  for 
the  North  Carolina  public  school  system. 

1867  Warnersville,  a  community  for  freed  slaves,  is  established  in 

southeast  Greensboro  by  Yardley  Warner  on  behalf  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting. 

1870  "General  Meetings"  are  held.  Congregational  hymn  singing 

and  evangelical  preaching  are  introduced.  Allen  Jay,  an  Ohio 
Quaker  minister,  brings  revival  movement  to  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting. 

1873  North  Carolina  Missionary  Board  is  appointed. 

1881  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  gives  its  building  (renamed 
King  Hall)  to  New  Garden  Boarding  School  and  moves  in  1883 
to  a  new  building  in  High  Point,  where  it  meets  until  1904. 

1882  North  Carolina  Evangelistic  Committee  is  appointed. 

1885  Establishment  of  the  first  Women's  Missionary  Society  in 

North  Carolina  at  New  Garden  Meeting  with  four  members: 
Mary  S.  Peele,  Mary  C.  Woody,  Debra  Parker,  and  Sarah 
Morris. 

In  1888  the  Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Union  of  Friends  in 
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America  is  founded  with  Mary  S.  Peele  as  state  president.  After 
several  name  changes  it  becomes  the  United  Society  of  Friends 
Women  in  1948. 

1888  New  Garden  Boarding  School  is  rechartered  as  Guilford 

College. 

CA.  1890       Pastoral  ministry  begins. 

1902  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  joins  the  newly  organized  Five 

Years  Meeting  (later  Friends  United  Meeting)  with  headquar- 
ters in  Richmond,  Indiana. 

1902  First  general  meeting  of  Young  Friends  is  held  in  a  tent  on  the 

grounds  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  High  Point. 

1904  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  (Conservative)  is  established 

by  Friends  who  did  not  join  Five  Years  Meeting  (FUM).  Annual 
sessions  meet  1904-72  at  Cedar  Grove  Meeting  in  Woodland; 
subsequent  meetings  alternate  between  Chowan  College  in 
Murfreesboro  and  Guilford  College  in  Greensboro. 

1904  Most  North  Carolina  Friends  adopt  the  Uniform  Discipline  of 

the  Five  Years  Meeting. 

1904-1932     Friends  Messenger  is  published  by  NCYM  (FUM) 

1912  First  distinctly  Quaker  youth  group  is  formed — the  Young 

Friends  Association  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  (FUM). 

1915  Lewis  McFarland  becomes  the  first  to  hold  the  position  of 

North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  (FUM)  superintendent. 

1917  The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  (AFSC)  is  estab- 

lished in  Philadelphia.  Many  North  Carolina  Friends  join  in  its 
work  projects. 

1920  Sixteen  delegates  from  North  Carolina  attend  the  First  World 

Conference  of  Friends  in  London,  England. 

1934-  The  Friendly  Newsletter  is  published  by  NCYM  (FUM). 

1935  Murray  C.  Johnson  is  the  first  executive  secretary  of  NCYM 

(FUM). 

1937  Delegates  from  North  Carolina  yearly  meetings  attend  the 

Second  World  Conference  of  Friends  in  Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania. 

1940  North  Carolina  Friends  Historical  Society  is  established,  then 

subsequently  laid  down  until  1976. 
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1942  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  (Damascus),  later  Evangelical  Friends 
International-Eastern  Region,  establishes  Piedmont  Quarterly 
Meeting. 

1943  North  Carolina  Friends  participate  in  organizing  the  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation,  the  first  staffed,  religious 
lobby  in  Washington,  D.C. 

1948  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  (FUM)  office  building  and 
"secretary's  home"  is  built  across  the  road  from  Guilford 
College. 

1949  Quaker  Lake  Camp  and  Conference  Center  property  is  pur- 
chased in  Climax — a  project  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting 
(FUM). 

1952  North  Carolina  Friends  attend  Third  World  Conference  of 
Friends  in  Oxford,  England. 

1953  Guilford  College  hosts  the  International  Conference  of  Young 
Friends. 

1955  Virginia  Beach  Friends  School  is  founded. 

1957-1980  Southeastern  regional  office  of  AFSC  is  moved  to  High  Point 
when  one-half  of  the  Solomon  Blair  farm  is  given  to  AFSC.  The 
office  is  moved  to  Atlanta  in  1980,  although  the  Material  Aids 
Program  remains  in  High  Point. 

1964  Carolina  Friends  School  is  founded  by  Durham  and  Chapel  Hill 

Friends  Meetings. 

1965-1972     Tercentenary  of  North  Carolina  Friends'  arrival  in  the  colony. 

1967  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation  sponsors  the  Fourth 
World  Conference  of  Friends,  held  at  Guilford  College. 

1968  Piedmont  Friends  Fellowship,  later  affiliated  with  Friends 
General  Conference,  is  established. 

Friends  Homes,  Inc.,  a  total  care  retirement  community,  is 
established  by  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  (FUM). 

1969  Quaker  House  is  established  in  Fayetteville  for  military 
counseling  and  education. 

1969  North  Carolina  Friends  number  more  than  15,000. 

1970  Permanent  Board  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  is  re- 
named Representative  Body. 

1971  New  Garden  Friends  School  is  founded  in  Greensboro  as 
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Guilford  Division  of  Carolina  Friends  School.  Classes  are  first 
held  at  Persimmon  Grove  A.M.E.  Church.  The  school  is  incor- 
porated as  New  Garden  Friends  School  in  1972. 

1972  Tercentenary  of  Friends'  arrival  in  North  Carolina  concludes 

with  first  joint  yearly  meeting  session  of  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting  (FUM)  and  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  (Conserva- 
tive) since  NCYM(C)'s  establishment  in  1904. 

1974  The  Sword  o f  Peace,  outdoor  drama  about  Quakers  during  the 

American  Revolution,  opens  at  Snow  Camp.  Pathway  to  Free- 
dom, a  drama  about  the  Underground  Railroad,  is  added  later. 

1976  North  Carolina  Friends  Historical  Society  is  revived. 

1979  The  Southern  Friend:  Journal  o f  The  North  Carolina  Friends 
Historical  Society  begins  publication. 

1980  Friends  Association  for  Higher  Education  is  established  and 
located  at  Guilford  College. 

1982  Friends  Center  is  founded  at  Guilford  College,  with  Judith  W. 

Harvey  as  first  director. 

1985  Young  Friends  World  Conference  meets  at  Guilford  College. 

1988  First  International  Congress  on  Quaker  Education  is  spon- 
sored jointly  by  Guilford  College,  Friends  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, and  Friends  Association  for  Higher  Education.  The  con- 
gress is  held  at  Guilford  College. 

1989  NCYM  (FUM)  office  moves  to  5506  W.  Friendly  Avenue,  an 
office  building  purchased  by  the  yearly  meeting. 

1990  North  Carolina  Friends  Disaster  Service  is  organized. 

1993  North  Carolina  yearly  meetings'  five-year  tercentenary  cel- 

ebration begins. 

1993  Friends  Homes,  Inc.  builds  new  retirement  community  at 
Friends  Homes  West.  Original  community  is  renamed  Friends 
Homes  at  Guilford. 

1994  Share  the  Blessings  Campaign  is  launched  by  NCYM  (FUM)  to 
raise  funds  for  the  ministers  retirement  fund.  By  1997  $944,769 
is  pledged. 

1995  Norfolk  Quaker  House  is  established  for  military  counsel- 
ing and  education. 

1996  American  Friends  Service  Committee  annual  meeting  is  held 
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for  the  first  time  outside  of  Philadelphia  at  Guilford  College 
and  New  Garden  Friends  Meeting. 

1997  North  Carolina  yearly  meetings'  300th  sessions  are  held  at 

Guilford  College  to  celebrate  tercentenary. 


Yearly  Meeting  Locations 

1698-1786  First  Francis  Toms'  home,  then  at  Old  Neck  and  Little  River 
Meetings  of  Perquimans  Monthly  Meeting,  Perquimans  County. 

1787  &  1789  Centre  meetinghouse,  Guilford  County.  These  mark  the  first 

sessions  in  central  part  of  the  state. 

1788  Wells  Meeting,  Perquimans  County. 

1790-1813  Alternating  between  Symons  Creek  in  Pasquotank  County  or 
Little  River  in  Perquimmans  County  and  New  Garden  Meeting 
in  Guilford  County. 

1814-1879     New  Garden  Meeting,  Guilford  County. 

1880  Friendsville,  Greene  County,  Tennessee. 

1881-1882  New  Garden  meetinghouse  (given  to  New  Garden  Boarding 
School  in  1883;  renamed  King  Hall). 

1883-1904  High  Point,  Guilford  County,  in  yearly  meeting's  new  meeting- 
house. 

1904-  1972     North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  (Conservative)  session  are 

held  at  Woodland  (Cedar  Grove  Meeting  of  Rich  Square  Monthly 
Meeting). 

1905-  191 1     NCYM  (FUM)  at  Memorial  Hall,  Guilford  College,  later  Duke 

Memorial  Hall. 

1912-1960  New  Garden  meetinghouse,  later  known  as  Guilford  College's 
New  Garden  Hall. 

1961-  Dana  Auditorium  of  Guilford  College  and  New  Garden  meet- 

inghouse with  some  sessions  in  other  campus  facilities. 

1 972-  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  (Conservative)  meetings  alter- 

nate between  Guilford  College  and  Chowan  College,  Hertford 
County,  Murfreesboro. 
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by 

Kenneth  Carroll 

It  is  quite  surprising  that  so  little  research  has  been  done  on  the  life  and 
work  of  John  Archdale.  Other  than  Henry  Hood's  somewhat  flawed  mono- 
graph on  the  public  career  of  Archdale,1  practically  nothing  has  appeared  in 
print  since  the  rather  brief  account  in  the  1901  Supplement  to  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography.2  The  present  article,  however,  deals  primarily  with 
an  aspect  of  Archdale's  life  which  neither  of  the  above  really  treated — John 
Archdale's  relationship  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

John  Archdale  was  probably  born  in  Buckinghamshire  where  he  was 
baptized  in  1642,  when  he  was  perhaps  already  several  years  old.3  He  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Archdale  and  the  grandson  of  Richard  Archdale  (who 
acquired  the  manors  of  Loakes  and  Temple  Wycombe  in  Buckinghamshire).4 
John  Archdale  married  Elizabeth  Booth  of  Nottinghamshire  in  1659  and  had 
several  children  by  her:  Mary  (c.  1660-1739),  Thomas  (1661-  ),  and  Ann.5 
While  his  children  were  yet  young,  Archdale  travelled  to  America  with  his 
brother-in-law  Ferdinando  Gorges6  who  claimed  the  proprietorship  of 
Maine.  John,  who  acted  as  agent  for  Gorges  in  late  1664  and  1665,  returned 
to  England  toward  the  end  of  1665,  after  having  served  as  Colonel  in  the 
Maine  militia.7 

John  Archdale's  wife  Elizabeth  and  his  son  Thomas  died  sometime 
before  December  1673  when  he  married  Anne  [Dobson]  Carey,  a  widow  who 
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already  had  a  son  Thomas  by  her  previous  marriage.8  Subsequently  John 
Archdale  and  Anne  had  a  son  also  named  Thomas  (1675-1711),  and  a 
daughter  (who  married  Richard  Rook).9  John  Archdale,  during  all  of  this 
time,  was  a  loyal  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  Sometime  in  the 
late  1670s  (after  the  baptism  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  in  1676,  it  would 
seem)  Archdale's  religious  pilgrimage  began,  taking  him  from 
Anglicanism  to  Quakerism.  Isaac  Milles,  a  High  Church  vicar  of  the 
parish  church  at  Wycombe  from  1673  to  1681,  tells  a  story  about  a  "Mr. 
Archdale"  who  can  only  have  been  John  Archdale.  According  to  this 
account  Archdale  had  lived  a  somewhat  loose  or  careless  life  until  he  was 
"sobered"  by  Milles'  preaching  "or  otherwise."  Soon  he  declared  himself  a 
Quaker,  which  led  Milles  to  request  that  Archdale  permit  the  Church  of 
England  a  "rehearing."  Thus  after  some  reluctance  on  Archdale's  part,  there 
followed  several  days  of  discussion  on  this  matter.10 

Although  Archdale's  initial  interest  in  Quakerism  may  have  been  awak- 
ened by  George  Fox,11  perhaps  during  Fox's  1678  activities  in  south 
Buckinghamshire,12  Archdale  was  further  influenced  by  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Henry  More  (1614-1687),  the  widely-known  and  read  Cambridge  Platonist. 
More's  writings  were  so  much  in  vogue  that  Mr.  Chiswell,  an  eminent 
bookseller,  declared  that  "for  twenty  years  together,"  after  the  1660  return  of 
Charles  II,  the  Mystery  of  Godliness  and  More's  other  writings  "ruled  all  the 
Booksellers  in  London." 13 

Archdale,  in  his  ongoing  discussion  with  Milles,  held  that  "no  man  of 
the  Church  of  England  had  asserted  so  plainly  and  so  advantageously  the 
notion  of  Friends  concerning  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  light 
within,  as  the  doctor  had."  Milles'  response  was  that  he  hoped  that  Dr.  More 
had  nowhere  expressed  "so  erroneous  and  groundless  a  notion."  After 
consulting  with  a  neighboring  Anglican  vicar,  Milles  then  spoke  to  the 
learned  Henry  Dodwell  (who  was  in  the  process  of  completing  his  Book  of 
Schisms,  which  was  designed  to  convince  Dissenters  of  the  wickedness  of 
schism  and  the  importance  of  the  sacraments  for  salvation).  Dodwell  agreed 
to  write  a  letter  to  his  friend  Dr.  More,  requesting  him  to  send  a  letter  to 
Archdale  in  which  More  might  refute  the  Quaker  belief  by  giving  a  true 
description  of  the  "light  within."  Eventually  there  came  a  reply  from  More, 
enclosing  an  unsealed  letter  to  Archdale.  After  Dodwell,  Milles,  and  his 
friend  the  Reverend  Timothy  Borage  read  over  More's  letter  to  Archdale 
several  times,  the  three  decided  that  it  would  be  best  to  keep  its  contents  to 
themselves  rather  than  pass  it  on,  fearing  that  it  would  do  more  to  confirm 
Archdale's  Quakerism  than  to  reclaim  him  for  the  Church  of  England.14 
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Milles  discovered  quite  early  in  their  exchanges  that  Archdale  was  "fixed 
and  settled  in  the  enthusiastical  [outlook]  and  Practices  of  the  people  called 
Quakers"  and  that  "Reason  and  Argument  had  very  little  influence  upon 
him."  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  Milles  reported  his  courses  had  a  good  effect 
upon  Archdale's  family  (who  were  always  present  with  him),  so  that  they 
continued  as  "steady  Conformists  to  the  Church." 15  Those  family  members 
that  Milles  had  in  mind  were  Anne  [Carey]  Archdale  and  her  children  by  her 
previous  marriage.  Archdale's  two  daughters  by  his  first  marriage  followed 
him  into  the  Society  of  Friends,  while  those  children  by  his  second  wife 
retained  their  mother's  attachment  to  Anglicanism. 

The  exact  time  of  Archdale's  1678  convincement  is  unknown,  but  it  was 
probably  some  time  before  his  attendance  at  a  Quaker  wedding  in  Chipping 
Wycombe  late  in  1678. 16  He  rapidly  became  integrated  into  the 
Buckinghamshire  Quaker  community.  His  local  meeting  at  Wycombe  was 
one  of  a  number  of  preparative  meetings  which  formed  Hunger  Hill  (later 
called  Upperside)  Monthly  Meeting.  This  later  body  contained  a  number  of 
important  or  weighty  Friends,  including  such  outstanding  leaders  as  Thomas 
Ellwood,  John  Bellers,  Isaac  Penington,  and  William  Penn.  Although  Archdale 
was  a  man  of  great  social  and  economic  status,  as  well  as  a  person  of  ability, 
he  never  became  one  of  the  chief  figures  in  either  Wycombe  Meeting  or 
Hunger  Hill  Monthly  Meeting.  Yet,  from  time  to  time  beginning  in  1679,  the 
monthly  meeting  felt  free  to  call  upon  him  to  perform  certain  tasks — small 
to  begin  with  but  of  greater  significance  in  later  years.  In  1679  he  laid  out  ten 
shillings  for  the  "service  of  Truth,"  receiving  repayment  in  May  of  that  year. 17 
Also  in  1 679  he  was  one  of  those  who  signed  a  certificate  for  John  Heywood. 18 
In  1680  Archdale  not  only  provided  one  of  the  signatures  on  the  certificate  for 
Samuel  Jennings  and  his  family  but  was  also  one  of  the  three  Friends  named 
to  make  inquiry  into  Joyce  Olliffe's  "clearness"  as  she  sought  a  certificate  to 
carry  with  her  to  New  Jersey.19  In  1681-1682  he,  along  with  other  Friends  of 
the  monthly  meeting  (gathered  at  the  home  of  Thomas  Ellwood)  signed 
certificates  of  clearness  for  Elizabeth  Robsort  and  Sarah  Warne.20  Likewise, 
in  1682,  the  monthly  meeting  appointed  him  to  investigate  a  "rumour  that 
cast  aspersion  on  Friends." 21 

In  1678  Archdale  bought  John,  lord  Berkeley's  share  of  the  proprietorship 
of  the  Carolinas,  vesting  the  title  in  the  name  of  his  three-year  old  son 
Thomas.  Perhaps  it  was  John's  recent  public  embracing  of  Quakerism  which 
made  it  seem  wise  (at  the  time)  to  have  Thomas,  a  non-Quaker,  become  the 
"owner."  Early  in  1682  John  Archdale  began  to  make  plans  to  visit  the 
Carolinas,  so  that  on  the  29th  of  Third  month  [May]  he  notified  his  monthly 
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meeting  of  his  intention  to  leave  soon  and  requested  a  certificate  for  himself 
and  his  daughter  Ann22 — thus  following  a  developing  Quaker  practice, 
recommended  when  one  was  going  to  be  away  from  home  for  a  time.  Ann 
lived  with  him  at  Loakes  and  was  thus  of  the  same  monthly  meeting,  while 
Mary  (the  older  daughter)  appears  to  have  been  living  in  London  at  this  time 
and  may  have  received  a  separate  certificate  from  Devonshire  House  Monthly 
Meeting.23 

Archdale's  arrival  in  the  Carolinas,  accompanied  by  his  daughters  Ann 
and  Mary,  occurred  in  the  late  autumn  of  1683 — a  year  and  a  half  after  his 
decision  to  make  the  journey.  Very  little  information  concerning  this  period 
of  his  life  exists,  but  one  letter  which  throws  some  light  on  his  Quakerism, 
Quaker  activities,  and  his  political  accomplishments  has  survived.  His  letter 
to  George  Fox,24  dated  the  25th  of  First  month  [March]  1686  and  requiring 
three  months  for  delivery,  tells  a  number  of  things  about  Archdale,  his 
religion,  and  his  Quaker  activities:  (1)  Archdale  had  a  warm,  personal 
feeling  for  Fox;  (2)  he  had  written  to  Fox  earlier  but  had  received  no 
reply;  (3)  he  had  managed  to  bring  about  peace  between  the  Tuscaroras  and 
other  Indians  and  hoped  to  leave  the  country  "at  peace  with  all  the  Indians 
&  one  another;"  (4)  his  wish  was  that  the  Carolinas  had  been  visited  more 
frequently  by  Friends,  but  the  "im[m]  ediate  sense  &  growth  of  the  divine  seed 
is  encouragement"  to  all  those  who  witness  it.  Most  important  of  all, 
however,  is  his  cry  from  the  heart: 

I  wish  all  that  had  knowne  itt  had  been  faithful,  then  had  the  day  broken 
forth  in  its  splendor  as  itt  begann.  I  am  sure  God  foresakes  none  but  the 
unfaithfull:  who  by  disobedience  are  cutt  of[f],  whereas  the  obedient 
come  to  be  grafted  into  the  true  stock  through  the  growth  of  the  holy  seed 
in  their  minds  and  hearts.  To  that  my  spirit  were  th[o]roughly  purged  & 
established  by  the  power  which  is  the  rock  of  ages,  the  foundation  of  all 
generations.  But  blessed  bee  God  I  possess  more  than  I  have  deserved, 
&  desire  patiently  to  waite  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  inward  worke 
of  regeneration,  which  is  a  word  easily  writt  or  expressed  but  hardly 
attained.  What  I  writt  unto  thee  in  my  former  [letter]  I  cannot  butt  againe 
repeat,  which  is  a  desire  to  be  had  in  remembrance  by  thee  haveing  a  faith 
in  the  power  that  was  in  thee  in  this  last  age  of  the  world  first  preached, 
&  convinced  mee  in  the  beginning  &  separated  me  from  my  fathers 
house,  the  sense  of  which  love  I  desire  may  for  ever  dwell  upon  my  spirit 
&  in  the  end  bring  forth  the  true  fruit  of  regeneration.25 

A  postscript  to  the  letter  asks  that  Archdale's  love  be  given  to  George 
Keith,  George  Whitehead,  and  William  Mead,  three  outstanding  leaders  of 
Quakerism  at  this  time.  It  is  surprising  not  to  find  here  the  names  of  his  two 
neighbors  (and  fellow  members  of  his  monthly  meeting)  William  Penn  and 
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Thomas  Ellwood.  He  may  have  thought  Perm  was  still  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
Ellwood — at  whose  house  the  monthly  meeting  was  held — was  certainly  in 
England. 

Archdale  and  his  daughters  returned  to  England  in  1686,  and  in  1687  he 
was  asked  to  take  on  several  tasks  for  Friends.  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  which 
acted  for  London  Yearly  Meeting  between  its  annual  gatherings,  in  1687 
discussed  the  sufferings  of  Carolina  Friends  resulting  from  their  refusal  to 
serve  in  the  militia.  John  Archdale  reported  that  he  had  made  some  efforts 
to  get  Quakers  there  relieved.  Richard  Mew,  John  Edridge,  and  Walter 
Bentall  were  asked  to  accompany  Archdale  to  speak  with  the  proprietors  at 
their  next  meeting.26  His  monthly  meeting  also  appointed  Archdale  and 
William  Kidder  to  visit  Andrew  Brothers.27 

By  1687  the  two  Archdale  sisters  must  have  been  contemplating  mar- 
riage, so  that  they  asked  Carolina  Quakers  for  a  certificate  of  clearness, 
which  was  forthcoming  on  the  4th  of  First  month  [March]  1687/8 — 
reporting  that  Mary  and  Ann  Archdale  "During  all  their  time  of  Residence 
hear  [sic]  did  behave  them  selves  Soberly  and  Moddestly  and  have  left  a  good 
Report  behind  them  and  that  they  are  soe  fare  as  we  know  Clear  from  any 
Ingagement  or  Intanglements  as  with  Respect  to  Marriage  to  any  person  in 
these  partes." 28  The  first  one  to  be  married  was  Ann  who,  along  with  Emanuel 
Lowe,  made  known  their  intentions  to  her  monthly  meeting  on  the  11th 
of  Fourth  month  [June]  1688.29  Emanuel  Lowe,  citizen  and  "fishmonger"  of 
London,  produced  a  certificate  from  Devonshire  House  Monthly  Meeting 
and  the  consent  of  his  mother,  while  she  produced  the  Carolina  certificate.30 
They  presented  their  intentions  again  on  the  2nd  of  Fifth  month,  at  which 
time  consent  was  given  for  them  to  marry.31  The  wedding  itself  took  place  at 
Chipping  Wycombe  on  the  12th  of  Fifth  month  [July]  1688.32  The  marriage 
was  attended  by  John  Archdale,  his  wife  Anne,  his  daughter  Mary,  the 
younger  half-brother  and  half-sister,  and  the  Carey  [Cary]  step-brother  and 
step-sisters.33  Sometime  after  1691  the  Lowes  and  their  two  children  emi- 
grated to  North  Carolina  where  they  became  active  Quakers,  although 
Emanuel  was  later  dealt  with  by  North  Carolina  Friends  for  participating  in 
the  "Cary  Rebellion." 34 

Mary  Archdale,  the  older  of  the  two  sisters,  was  not  married  until  1691. 
She  and  John  Danson  (citizen  and  "draper"  of  Aldersgate  Street  in  London) 
proposed  their  intentions  of  marriage  to  Devonshire  House  Monthly  Meeting 
on  the  4th  of  Ninth  month  [November]  and  the  matter  was  then  referred  to 
the  London  Two  Weeks  meeting.35  She  had  produced  a  certificate  from 
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Friends  at  Hunger  Hill  Monthly  Meeting  and  another  one  from  her  father, 
giving  his  consent.  Permission  was  granted  by  the  Two  Weeks  Meeting,  so 
that  the  marriage  took  place  on  the  17th  of  Tenth  month  [December] 
1691,  under  the  care  of  Devonshire  House  Monthly  Meeting.36  Whether  or  not 
John  and  Anne  Archdale  were  present  at  the  wedding  is  uncertain  (for  their 
names  are  not  listed  in  the  copy  of  the  marriage  certificate,  unless  under  the 
"&C"  heading),  although  there  were  a  number  of  Archdales,  Careys,  and 
Gorges  in  attendance.37  John  and  Mary  Archdale  Danson  remained  in  Lon- 
don, where  they  and  their  children  were  members  of  Peel  Monthly  Meeting.38 

In  1692  John  Archdale  was  appointed  with  twenty-eight  other  Friends 
(including  his  son-in-law  John  Danson)  to  lobby  Parliament  on  a  bill  to 
exempt  Quakers  from  oaths.39  This  appears  to  have  been  Archdale's  last 
Quaker  appointment  before  his  second  visit  to  the  Carolinas.  Before  he  was 
to  leave  on  that  journey,  however,  he  did  two  things  to  help  his  fellow 
Quakers  at  Wycombe.  On  20  April  1693,  he  signed  over  to  Nichols  Larcum, 
for  Quaker  use,  the  meeting  house  and  cottage  in  Wycombe — on  a  ninety- 
nine-year  lease,  with  an  annual  rent  of  twenty  shillings.  On  13  August  1693, 
he  provided  two  strips  of  land,  one  on  the  east  side  and  one  on  the  west,  to 
enlarge  the  Friends  burial  ground.40 

Although  his  appointment  as  governor  of  the  Carolinas  came  on  31 
August  1694,  it  was  not  until  January  1695  that  he  began  his  voyage,  taking 
with  him  his  twenty-year  old  son  Thomas  (in  whose  name  the  Archdale 
portion  of  the  proprietorship  had  been  lodged).  Archdale  started  his  Ameri- 
can travels  in  Maine  and  slowly  made  his  way  southward  by  land,  stopping 
in  almost  all  the  colonies  between  that  point  and  Annapolis,  Maryland.  Hood 
suggests  that  his  purpose  must  have  been  to  meet  other  colonial  officials  and 
to  discuss  mutual  problems  with  them.41  Probably  he  also  met  with  Quakers 
in  many  of  the  places,  especially  in  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land, but  no  mention  of  Archdale's  visit  is  found  in  Quaker  records  for  those 
areas  at  that  period.  This,  however,  is  not  surprising — for  he  was  not  a 
"Public  Friend"  travelling  in  the  ministry.  This  silence  is  really  less  puzzling 
than  the  total  lack  of  any  mention  of  him  in  the  minutes  of  his  own  quarterly 
meeting  for  his  whole  Quaker  career! 

Finally  Archdale  arrived  in  North  Carolina  on  25  June  1695,  staying  in  the 
Albemarle  section  for  six  weeks.  This  was  an  area  where  Quakerism  had 
been  introduced  in  1672  by  William  Edmundson  and  George  Fox.  In  the 
intervening  years  the  Quaker  community  had  continued  to  grow,  especially 
in  the  Perquimans  and  Pasquotank  areas.  Archdale's  daughter  and  son-in- 
law,  the  Lowes,  had  already  settled  in  this  area,  as  had  Quaker  Thomas 
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Harvey  (who  had  been  acting  as  deputy-governor  for  some  months).42  Here 
in  Albemarle,  it  would  seem,  Archdale  had  a  great  deal  of  contact  with  his 
fellow  Quakers.  Upon  his  departure  from  Albemarle  he  left  Thomas  Harvey 
in  charge  of  affairs  in  this  northern  area. 

From  Albemarle  Archdale  went  on  to  Charleston  in  South  Carolina  where 
a  small  number  of  Friends  had  been  living  since  the  mid- 1670s. 43  By  the  1690s 
Mary  Goss  (formerly  Mary  Fisher),  who  had  visited  the  "Great  Turk,"  was 
resident  in  Charleston.  A  small  Quaker  meeting  was  in  existence  at  the  time 
of  Archdale's  arrival,  and  South  Carolina  Friends  must  have  been  caught  up 
in  the  excitement  of  his  return  to  Charleston  after  his  long  stay  in  England. 
While  he  was  resident  in  the  Carolinas  this  second  time  several  English 
Friends  travelling  in  the  ministry  visited  both  North  and  South  Carolina, 
including  Robert  Barrow,  Robert  Wardell,  and  James  Dickinson.  Dickinson, 
in  his  Journal,  reported  that  after  going  through  Virginia  into  Carolina  "[we] 
there  met  with  Governor  Archdale,  who  travelled  through  Carolina  with  us. 
We  had  good  service  in  that  Wilderness  Country,  and  found  People  who  were 
glad  to  be  visited."44 

The  Carolina  proprietors  not  only  appointed  Archdale  as  governor  but 
also  as  "Admirall,  Captain-Generall  &  Commander  in  chief."  Although  the 
military  appointments,  Archdale  said,  were  conferred  on  him  contrary  to  his 
desire,  he  soon  appointed  Joseph  Blake  as  lieutenant  general  and  vice 
admiral,  with  the  hope  that  this  might  prevent  "many  vicious  &  unnecessary 
wars,  especially  with  the  native  Indians  &  various  nations." 45 

During  this  second  period  of  Archdale's  activity  in  South  Carolina,  he  as 
governor,  succeeded  in  having  a  law  passed  which  freed  Quakers  from 
serving  in  the  militia.  Friends,  having  "airways  been  in  all  other  civil  matters 
.  .  .  obedient  to  government"  would  not  be  required  to  bear  arms.46  This 
achievement  must  have  brought  real  satisfaction  to  him,  as  well  as  joy  to 
brethren  in  South  Carolina.  Other  efforts,  called  for  by  the  proprietors  and 
in  harmony  with  his  own  Quaker  principles,  included  reestablishment  of 
peace  among  the  Indians  and  the  development  of  peaceful  relations  with  the 
Spanish  in  Florida.  The  latter  was  accomplished  in  part  through  correspon- 
dence with  the  Spanish  governor  in  St.  Augustine  and  in  part  by  returning  to 
St.  Augustine  four  Spanish  speaking  Christian  Indians  of  the  Yamassi  tribe 
captured  by  Carolina  Indians  who  had  intended  to  sell  them  as  slaves.47  The 
Spanish  governor,  Don  Laureano  de  Torres  y  Callas,  soon  responded  in  kind 
by  sending  on  to  Charleston  Robert  Barrow  (a  Friend  travelling  in  the 
ministry)  and  the  family  of  Jonathan  Dickenson,  all  of  whom  had  been 
shipwrecked  on  the  Florida  coast  while  going  by  ship  from  Jamaica  to 
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Pennsylvania.  These  Quakers,  after  falling  into  the  hands  of  cannibalistic 
Florida  Indians,  had  been  rescued  by  the  Spanish,  taken  to  Don  Laureano, 
and  then  delivered  to  South  Carolina.48  When  John  Archdale  some  years  later 
described  this  development,  which  actually  took  place  after  Archdale's 
departure  for  England,49  he  mistakenly  identified  the  rescued  Quakers  as 
Robert  Barrow  and  Edward  Wardell.  Robert  Wardell,  whom  Archdale  had 
remembered  as  travelling  with  Barrow  earlier,  had  died  in  Jamaica  on  22 
April  1696 — four  months  before  Barrow  and  the  Dickenson  family  set  sail 
from  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  for  Pennsylvania.50 

While  Archdale  was  still  in  the  Carolinas  his  son  Thomas,  upon  reaching 
maturity,  returned  home 51  and  soon  thereafter — against  his  father's  wishes — 
sold  his  share  of  the  proprietorship  to  his  cousin  Joseph  Blake  (who  had 
been  serving  as  deputy  governor  of  South  Carolina  under  John  Archdale).52 
Thus  John  Archdale  ceased  to  be  proprietor  (acting  for  his  son),  and  his 
nephew  assumed  that  position  as  a  result  of  his  purchase  from  Thomas 
Archdale,  as  well  as  succeeding  his  uncle  as  governor.  Blake,  although  a 
Presbyterian,  seems  to  have  been  favorably  inclined  towards  Quakers,  as 
indicated  by  his  treatment  of  the  Dickensons  and  Robert  Barrow.53 

John  Archdale,  after  a  brief  visit  with  his  daughter  and  family  in  Albemarle, 
returned  to  England  in  late  1696.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  active  in 
Quaker  business  affairs  in  the  period  following  his  return  to  London  and 
Loakes,  probably  only  attending  meetings  for  worship.  In  1698  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  nominated  for  election  to  Parliament,  put  forward  by  the 
"Church  Party"  in  opposition  to  Lord  Wharton's  nominee.  After  being 
elected  in  July  1698  he  discovered  that  he  had  been  misled  into  believing 
that  his  declaration  or  affirmation — rather  than  an  oath — would  be  suffi- 
cient to  qualify  him  to  take  his  seat.  Upon  his  refusal  to  swear,  the  seat  was 
declared  vacant,  a  fresh  writ  of  election  was  issued,  and  his  son  Thomas 
Archdale  was  elected  in  January  1699  to  fill  the  seat.  A  non-Quaker,  Thomas 
found  no  difficulty  in  taking  the  required  oath.54 

Shortly  after  John  Archdale's  abortive  entrance  into  English  political  life, 
he  performed  his  final  two  appointed  tasks  for  Quakers.  On  1  January  1699/ 
1700,  he  was  one  of  thirty-one  signers  of  a  letter  from  his  monthly  meeting, 
asking  for  contributions  to  aid  two  Friends  who  had  lost  practically  every- 
thing they  owned  in  a  fire.55  This  was  his  last  service  on  behalf  of  his  monthly 
meeting.  Two  years  later  Archdale  (with  eighteen  other  Friends  including 
William  Penn  and  Daniel  Quare,  the  well-known  clock  maker),  was  ap- 
pointed to  sign  a  Quaker  address  to  the  Queen.  This  address  was  then  to  be 
presented  to  the  Queen  by  ten  or  twelve  of  the  signers.56  This  was  his  final 
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appointment  by  Meetings  for  Sufferings. 

The  last  entries  in  Quaker  records  dealing  with  John  Archdale  appeared 
in  1704  and  1705,  after  he  had  submitted  to  baptism  yet  another  time  (even 
though  he  had  been  baptized  as  a  child  and  then  known  the  baptism  of  the 
spirit  when  he  became  a  Quaker).  Archdale  was  baptized  by  John  More  on 
the  12th  of  Seventh  month  [September]  1704  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon — at  Hudsons  in  Henly  Parish  by  Upton.  He  later  recorded  that, 
before  his  baptism,  he  declared  that 

my  understanding  hath  bin  opened  by  the  spifrit]  of  God  to  see  that  the 
ordinances  cal[le]d  bapftism]  &  the  supper  Longe  Cryed  against  in  the 
christian  dispensation  as  Isaiah  cryed  ag[ain]st  the  legall  [requirements?] 
yett  were  by  reason  of  their  pollution  only  suspended;  &  that  this 
suspension  is  now  over  &  there  will  be  a  true  reunion  of  the  form  with  the 
power  of  God  againe;  &  ther[e]fore  I  substantially  retaine  the  spirituality 
of  the  doctrine  declared  by  Fr[ien]ds  in  the  new  Coven[an]t  state;  &  by 
faith  I  believe  this  reunion  of  the  power  with  the  forme  as  certainly  as  the 
union  of  my  spifrit]  is  to  the  body:  and  I  doe  further  declare  that  I  doe  & 
can  freely  hold  Communion  with  the  people  cal[le]d  Quakers  as  having 
witnessed  and  doe  still  witness  the  power  of  God  among  them  even  as 
was  among  the  first  reformers  ag[ain]st  Popery;  &  ther[e]fore  am  not 
baptised  into  a  sect  or  party  but  into  the  name  of  Fafther],  Son  &  holy 
spi[rit]  as  this  spi[rit]  of  God  is  universally  diffused  through  the  body  of 
the  creation,  calling  all  of  us  to  a  sincere  &  hearty  repentance  from  dead 
workes  to  Serve  the  Living  God.57 

On  2  October  1704,  a  letter  from  Thomas  Haynes  was  read  at  Second  day 
Morning  Meeting — telling  how  Archdale  had  allowed  himself  to  be  baptized 
by  "one  John  Moore  [More]  a  Whymsicall  Man."  Archdale  had  already  been 
spoken  to,  but  it  was  reported  that  he  remained  "High  in  his  Notions." 
Therefore  Richard  Claridge  and  George  Whitehead  were  appointed  to  let  him 
know  that  Friends  could  not  receive  his  preaching  and  also  to  advise  Friends 
not  to  receive  his  message  or  him.58  A  week  later,  on  the  ninth,  Benjamin 
Bealing  was  ordered  to  seek  out  John  Archdale  and  deliver  Friends'  letter  to 
him  by  the  next  morning  at  the  latest.59  Two  days  later,  on  the  eleventh, 
Archdale  (as  requested  by  the  letter  from  Richard  Claridge  and  George 
Whitehead)  met  with  John  Butcher,  William  Bingley,  George  Oldner,  and 
Whitehead.  At  this  meeting  Archdale  "affirmed  the  suspension]  only  of  the 
ordinance  &  they  affirmed  their  total  abnogation  [of  it]  &  I  declar[e]d  mine 
was  a  baptism  of  repentance  as  to  myselfe  &  sl  testimony  of  the  need  of  it  to 
&  a  testimony  of  the  introduction  of  truth  by  it  to  all  nations." 60  On  16  October 
1704,  a  letter  about  Archdale  (drawn  up  by  George  Whitehead)  was  read  by 
the  Morning  Meeting  and  copies  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Worcestershire 
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and  other  places  as  occasion  might  require.61 

Three  months  later,  on  1 1  January  1704/05,  two  papers  by  Archdale  were 
read  at  Morning  Meeting  with  the  judgment  that  they  "no  ways  tends  to 
Friends  satisfaction,  but  the  contrary."  Therefore  he  was  advised  "in  Humil- 
ity [to]  Endeavour  to  give  friends  Satisfaction  for  his  outgoings."  If,  however, 
he  might  be  "disposed  to  offer  anything  to  this  Meeting's  Satisfaction  upon 
Notice  to  them  given  they  may  give  him  another  meet[ing] ."  On  the  same  day 
John  Butcher,  William  Bingley,  and  John  Field  were  asked  to  write  to  Friends 
at  High  Wycombe  to  know  whether  or  not  the  monthly  meeting  to  which  he 
belonged  had  dealt  with  Archdale  for  his  "outgoings"  or  how  he  "Stands 
Relating  to  them." 62 

The  minutes  of  Upperside  [Hunger  Hill]  Monthly  Meeting  are  strangely 
silent  on  this  matter — with  no  mention  of  Archdale  or  any  dealing  with  him. 
At  first  one  wonders  if  his  ownership  of  the  meetinghouse  was  a  factor,  but 
Friends'  lease  of  that  building  and  the  cottage  still  had  almost  ninety  years  to 
run!  The  minutes  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  also  have  no  references  to  this 
matter  or  anything  else  connected  with  Archdale  (for  his  name  does  not 
appear  anytime  after  his  convincement).  Quaker  records,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  never  mention  him  again  after  the  beginning  of  1705. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  possible  that  both  Archdale  and  Friends  went 
their  own  ways  without  further  conflict  or  discussion. 

Before  long  Archdale  himself  had  something  new  to  occupy  his  attention, 
this  time  purchasing  Sir  William  Berkeley's  share  of  the  Carolinas  in  1705 — 
thus  becoming  one  of  the  Lords  Proprietary  for  a  second  time  and  playing  an 
active  part  in  the  Proprietary  Board.  In  1707,  goaded  perhaps  by  attacks  on 
some  of  his  earlier  activities  and  positions  (especially  his  opposition  to  the 
establishment  of  a  state  church  in  the  Carolinas),  he  wrote  A  New  Descrip- 
tion of  that  Fertile  and  Pleasant  Province  of  Carolinas. 63  In  this  work  he 
speaks  quite  favorably  of  William  Penn  and  the  Pennsylvania  experience  of 
not  having  an  established  church,  of  Robert  Barrow  and  Robert  [mistakenly 
called  Edward]  Wardell  as  "publick  Friends,  Men  of  great  Zeal,  Piety,  and 
Integrity,"  and  his  own  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  Carolinas.64 

On  22  October  1708,  Archdale  sold  his  share  in  the  Carolina  proprietor- 
ship to  his  Quaker  son-in-law  and  daughter  John  and  Mary  Danson  of 
London.  Danson  soon  took  his  place  among  the  Lords  Proprietary  of  the 
Palatine  Court  and  remained  active  until  his  own  death  early  in  the  1720s 
(thus  giving  the  Carolinas  a  second  Quaker  proprietor). 
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Archdale  himself  seems  to  have  retired  to  the  High  Wycombe  area  with 
little  or  no  activity  outside  that  area  during  his  remaining  years.  He  died  in  the 
summer  of  1717,  with  burial  taking  place  on  4  July.  It  was  not  in  the  Quaker 
burial  ground  which  he  had  helped  enlarge  with  two  gifts  of  land  in  1693; 
rather,  through  the  powerful  influence  of  his  staunchly  Anglican  widow  he 
was  placed  in  the  family  vault  in  the  chancel  of  the  High  Wycombe  parish 
church.  No  stone  marker  was  erected  in  his  memory  (unlike  that  for  his  son 
Thomas  who  had  died  in  171 1).65  As  if  to  heighten  the  indignity,  John 
Archdale's  last  name  in  the  parish  register  is  spelled  Arsdell.66  Could  this  be 
a  case  where  the  parish  church  struck  back  nearly  forty  years  after  his 
defection  to  Quakerism?  Or  was  it  pure  chance? 
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Quarterly  Meeting  Minute 
Establishing  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting 

List  of  Advices  Comprising  the  Earliest 
Discipline  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting 

Transcribed  and  annotated  by 

Carole  E.  Treadway 

The  following  minute  appears  on  page  34  in  the  quarterly  meeting 
minutes  of  Friends  in  North  Carolina.  It  establishes  a  yearly  meeting  for 
North  Carolina  to  be  held  every  year  thereafter,  and  including  1698,  on  the 
last  seventh  day  [Saturday]  of  September  in  lieu  of  quarterly  meeting. 
According  to  the  "Old  Style"  or  Julian  calendar  then  in  use  September  was 
the  seventh  month  of  the  year. 


[A]t  a  quarterly  meeting  at  the  house  of  henry  whites  this  4  Day  of  the 
4  month  1698:  it  is  unamimus  agreed  by  frnds  that  all  the  quarterly 
meetings  be  altered  from:  the  first  seventh  day  of  month  to  the  last 
seventh  day  and  that  all  the  quarterly  meeting  be  held  the  last  seventh 
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day  of  the  same  month  they  were  formerly  held  on  and  the  last  seventh 
day  of  the  7  month  in  every  year  to  be  the  verelv  meeting  for  this 
cuntree  at  the  house  of  francis  tooms  [Toms]  the  elder  and  the  second 
day  of  the  weke  following  to  be  seat  aparte  for  business  and  that  a 
meeting  be  held  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Catreke  [Cartwright]  in 
pastotanke  the  first  first  Day  in  every  month/.  ] 

At  this  same  meeting  the  following  Discipline  or  guide  to  faith  and 
practice  was  approved: 

Wheras  a  paper  is  presented  to  this  meeting  containg  severall  holsum 
orders  for  friends  to  observe  this  meeting  order  that  the  said  paper  be 
inserted  and  keept  in  this  book  to  be  read  in  the  quarterly  meeting  & 
observed  by  friends  — 

This  is  the  good  order  of  truth  practised  amongst  ye  people  of  god 
called  quakers 

1  First  two  honest  friends  apinted  by  the  monthly  meeting  in  every 
partikalar  meeting  for  the  managment  of  those  things  with  the 
help  of  other  faithful  friends  belonging  to  the  same  meeting  and 

2  secondly:  that  the  widow  and  fatherless  be  visited  and  releved  in 
there  aflections  with  such  as  stand  in  need. 

3  thirdly:  if  any  diference  hapen  betweene  two  frinds  that  it  be 
spedily  ended  by  them  selfe  or  those  of  ther  /  their  J  own  sosietie 
/  society  ]  and  if  either  partie  refuse  to  give  up  and  refer  ther  cause 
or  case  to  honest  frinds  after  fairly  dealt  with  and  will  not  be 
subgect  but  will  goe  to  law  let  such  be  disoned:  not  to  be  of  us  and 
a  paper  read  in  the  publick  meeting  to  which  they  belonged:  for 
what  they  are  disoned  and  that  kept  upon  record  in  the  monthly 
meeting  book 

4  that  dew  /  due  ]  inquiry  be  maid  that  none  professing  truth  let  out 
ther  afecttions  after  the  people  of  the  world  with  inclination  of 
marige  [marriage] 

5  that  all  frinds  inclined  to  mary  aqaint  [acquaint]  parents  or 
gardens  [guardians]  before  they  out  ther  afections  one  of  an- 
other and  that  such  parents  or  gardens  doe  not  hinder  such  in  the 
proseding  for  the  want  of  the  Riches  of  this  world  onely 

6  that  all  orphant  be  taken  care  for  that  they  may  have  that  which 
properly  belongs  to  them  seat  [set]  apart  for  them  before  ther 
/ their]  mother  mary  again 
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7  that  frinds  be  brought  upe  in  the  love  of  god  in  modest  aparall  and 
in  plain  lanuage: 

8  that  frinds  keep  to  ther  first  day  and  weke  day  meetings  and  dew 
time  come  togeather 

9  that  all  frinds  out  exsessive  smoking  of  tobacco 

10  that  frinds  [not]  run  into  two  much  beyond  both  abilaty  and 
capasaty  to  the  running  [i.e.,  ruining]  of  them  selfs  and  bringing 
a  scandle  upon  the  blessed  truth  which  they  make  a  profesion  of 

fa  warning  against  debt  and  promising  more  than  one  can 
fulfil] 

1 1  that  frinds  make  thaire  wils  while  they  are  in  perfect  health 

12  that  meting  houses  be  cept  desent  and  good  repaire 

13  that  friends  cepe  out  of  superfluaty  at  marages  and  burrials 

14  that  all  friends  suferings  for  truth  sake  be  kept  upon  record  and  the 
names  of  thos  whoe  takes  away  thaire  goods  and  the  name  of  him 
for  whome  thay  are  taken  with  the  day  of  the  month  and  yeare  set 
done  [down] 

1 5  that  all  eminent  Judgments  upon  persecutors  be  cept  upon  record 

16  that  all  publick  friends  that  did  be  Recorded  and  how  many  meting 
houses  be  bilt  that  yeare 

1 7  these  to  wit/;/  suferings  Judgments  public  friends  assisted  meting 
houses  aded  should  be  brought  once  A  yeare  to  the  Quarterly 
meting  in  order  for  London  [a  list  of  items  to  report  once  a  year 
to  London  Yearly  Meeting] 

18  that  all  disorderly  walkers  be  delt  with  according  to  gospell  order 
and  if  they  will  not  be  Reclaimed  Let  there  Evill  actions  be  Judged 
and  thay  Testifyed  Against  in  public  wrighting  for  the  Clearing  of 
the  blesed  truth  / disownment  proceedings  for  those  who  have 
violated  Friends  standards  of  behavior] 

19  that  berths  and  burials  be  recorded 

20  that  two  att  Lest  [least]  of  Every  partickeler  Metting  to  Atend  the 
monthly  mettings  thaere  names  is  to  be  Recorded  in  the  monthly 
metting  book  being  a  Companyed  with  as  many  outher  friends  as 
has  fredom  to  goe 

21  [ £/hat  if  any  thing  be  to  waighty  for  friends  in  theire  partickaler 
metting  take  it  by  consent  to  the  monthly  metting  if  not  orded  to 
the  Quarterly  meting  at  a  quarterly  meeting 
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TWo  Epistles  from  Friends  in  North  Carolina 
to  London  Yearly  Meeting 

Submitted,  with  comments,  by 

Seth  Beeson  Hinshaw 

Because  many  of  the  earliest  records  of  Friends  in  North  Carolina  have 
not  survived,  much  of  the  era  is  shrouded  in  uncertainty.  To  make  matters 
worse,  some  of  the  records  we  do  have  are  parts  of  documents;  trying  to 
speculate  on  the  meaning  of  the  full  original  text  is  often  tricky. 

While  working  on  my  masters  thesis,  I  came  across  the  following 
documents  in  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  Book  of  Epistles  Received.  These 
documents — one  from  the  quarterly  meeting  in  North  Carolina  (later 
called  Eastern  Quarter)  and  one  from  the  yearly  meeting — give  us  some 
important  insights  into  the  situation  of  North  Carolina  Friends  on  the  eve 
of  the  first  extant  yearly  meeting  minutes. 

The  documents  speak  clearly  for  themselves,  but  a  few  comments  on 
them  might  clarify  their  historical  value.  The  first  epistle  is  a  full  account 
of  the  actions  of  Friends  in  the  colonial  assembly.  Some  of  the  details 
recorded  therein  are  not  otherwise  known.  The  second  epistle  is  more 
corroborating  proof  that  the  first  extant  yearly  meeting  minutes  record  the 
1 708 session,  when  Gabriel  Newby  was  replaced  as  clerk.  (Some  historians 
have  considered  the first  minutes  to  be  those from  the  1 704  yearly  meeting, 
even  though  no  mention  is  made  of  adopting  the  1704  Discipline.)* 


Seth  Beeson  Hinshaw  received  his  master's  degree  in  history  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro.  He  resides  in  Ohio  where  he  is  involved  in  research 
in  the  history  of  Quakers  in  that  state  and  continues  his  interest  in  North  Carolina 
Quaker  history. 

*The  London  Yearly  Meeting  books  of  epistles  received  are  in  the  care  of  the 
Friends  House  Library  in  London.  These  two  epistles  are  from  the  second  volume 
covering  the  years  1705  to  1738.  They  are  available  on  microfilm  in  the  Friends 
Historical  Collection  at  Guilford  College. 
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Epistle  from  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends 
in  North  Carolina  to  London  Yearly  Meeting, 
in  London  Yearly  Meeting  book 
of  Epistles  Received. 

ffrom  our  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Paquimins  in  North  Carolina  ye  31 
1  mo:  1706. 

Notwithstanding  we  have  been  Remiss  in  our  duty  in  not 
Informing  you  of  our  Affaires  Relating  to  ye  Church  yet  Blessed 
be  God  for  it.  things  are  Pretty  Well  and  Truth  prospers  and  many 
are  gathered  to  ye  knowledge  of  it,  God  hath  been  pleased  to 
Raise  ministers  amongst  Us  and  we  latly  have  Buolt  Two  meeting 
Houses  and  are  in  hand  With  the  3d. 

We  well  Remember  and  acknowledge  your  love  to  us  in 
Sending  us  of  Books,  some  of  wch.  We  never  gott.  We  received  ye 
account  but  were  not  Informed  by  whom  they  were  Sent  nor  to 
whom  they  were  directed. 

As  we  have  given  you  some  accot.  of  ye  Progress  of  Truth  and 
that  it  hath  pleased  God  to  favour  us  with  his  Loving  kindness,  yet 
at  ye  same  time  Evill  men  Rose  up  against  us  and  were  bitter  agst. 
us  because  some  of  us  that  were  in  Commission  Reproved  the 
Debity  Governour  for  Cohabiting  with  a  Woman  that  was  not  his 
Wife  and  for  leaving  his  Wife  in  Ashley  River.  He  with  some  like 
himself,  Resenting  those  things,  Soe  bitterly  set  their  Witts  on 
Work  and  out  of  their  old  Magazine  of  Envy  agst.  ye  Truth  of  God 
came  to  this  resolve  to  tender  to  us  ye  Oaths  Common  and  we 
Refusing  were  by  their  Contrivance  of  Proceedings  and  desolving 
till  ye  get  a  Choice  fitt  for  their  Purpose  Excluded  us  and  gave  out 
writs  for  a  new  choice  and  we  were  Chosen  again  and  again  many 
Times  over,  all  ye  Good  men  of  our  Province  Stood  by  us  with  ye 
Common  People. 

We  sent  to  Ashley  River  to  Governour  Jonson  and  he  sent  us 
another  Debuty  Governour  and  he  proved  no  better  then  ye  old 
but  Confirmed  what  ye  first  began  as  you  may  see  by  what  we 
have  here  sent  you  by  ye  hands  of  John  Porter  a  good  friend  of 
ours  who  hath  faithfully  Stood  by  us  in  all  these  troubles,  he  can 
alsoe  Informe  ye  Meeting  fully  how  things  hath  been  carried  on. 
pray  be  kind  to  him  for  we  believe  that  he  will  be  faithfull  to  what 
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Truth  may  be  Reposed  in  him,  He  being  of  Some  Condition  in  ye 
world. 

Dear  ffriends  we  leave  things  wholly  to  you  as  to  the  Manageing 
of  an  Address  to  ye  Propriators,  Believing  your  Understanding  to 
be  more  than  ours  for  in  Such  affairs  we  have  as  men  stood  for  our 
Priviledges  and  Shall  be  glad  to  know  ye  Propriators  minds  fully 
and  if  need  ye  Queens  alsoe.  what  we  desire  is  that  our  former 
Priviledges  that  wee  have  Injoyed  ever  Since  ye  First  Settlemt.  of 
this  Governmt.  may  not  be  [revoked.  We]  remain  your  Friends. 


North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  of  1707 

The  Epistle  to  ye  yearly  meeting  of  ffriends  in  London  ffrom 
our  Yearly  meeting  in  North  Carolina  held  the  4th:  5th  &  6th  8  mo. 
1707. 

Dear  and  Well  beloved  ffriends  and  Brethren  who  are  Sancti- 
fied and  Preserved  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  tenderly  salute  you  as 
Sharers  wth.  us  of  ye  Spirit  of  life  that  is  Plentifully  manifested 
unto  ye  believers  &  obedt.  ones  every  here. 

Dear  ffriends  wee  have  cause  to  say  that  we  believe  yt  there 
be  them  amongst  you  yt  cares  for  ye  Lords  flock  and  ffamily  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  your  Charity  having  Reached  to  ye  Extream 
parts  of  ye  Earth  where  we  dwell. 

The  Lord  if  it  be  his  will  Recompence  you  into  your  Bossoms 
wth.  Returns  of  mercy  that  soe  you  may  be  kept  and  Preserved  to 
Carrye  on  ye  work  of  your  day,  and  alsoe  Blameles  and  Unspotted 
in  ye  Sight  of  Men,  and  yt  all  unruly  and  Unclean  Spirits  may  be 
ffenced  out  of  ye  Garden  of  God. 

Our  yearly  meeting  holds  Two  days  for  Worship  &  one  for 
Business,  and  Consists  of  Two  monly  [monthly]  meetings,  The 
Representatives  gives  in  their  accounts  that  ye  State  of  each 
meeting  is  Pretty  well,  There  are  lately  Built  Two  meeting  houses, 
we  have  ff  our  in  all,  and  our  meetings  are  Generally  pretty  full,  we 
hope  that  things  will  be  in  better  order  as  to  Discipline  then 


Thos.  Peirce 
S:m.  Nicholson 
Wm.  More 
ffrans.  Wells 


Francis  Tomes 
Wm.  Newby 
Gabriell  Newby 
Isaac  Wilson 
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formerly,  wee  of  Paquimans  meeting  have  had  some  of  our  Goods 
taken  from  us  upon  ye  accot.  of  ye  Priest  and  for  Building  their 
Houses  to  ye  value  of  11:13:8.  Pasquatanc  meeting  is  now  like  to 
come  under  Sufferings  like  wise. 

Soe  dear  ffriends  we  Recommend  you  to  ye  Word  of  God  wch. 
is  near  to  you  and  will  be  a  support  to  us  all  as  wee  mind  ye 
Guidance  and  Teachings  of  it. 

Signed  by  appointmt.  of  this  meetg.  by 

Gabriell  Newby. 
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Seth  B.  Hinshaw  and  Mary  Edith  Hinshaw.  Quaker  Women 
of  Carolina.  Greensboro,  NC:  North  Carolina  United  Society  of 
Friends  Women,  1994.  72  pp.  Index.  $8,  softcover. 

Published  by  North  Carolina  United  Society  of  Friends  Women  as  part  of 
the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  Tercentenary  Celebration,  this  slim 
volume  covers  well  over  one  hundred  of  the  most  outstanding  women  who 
have  graced  the  history  of  North  Carolina  Quakerdom.  Seth  and  Mary  Edith 
Hinshaw's  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  the  subject  comes  forth  in  this 
topically-arranged  work. 

The  opening  chapter,  "Ideals  of  Equality,"  alludes  to  the  early  history  of 
Friends  including  the  ministry  of  Margaret  Fell  Fox.  It  sets  the  stage  for  the 
equality  accorded  women  early  in  the  Quaker  movement.  The  Hinshaws  note 
that  women's  "influence  within  the  Society  of  Friends  has  been  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  non-Quaker  women  in  their  churches."  Next,  the 
Hinshaws  touch  briefly  on  those  brave  Quaker  women — Mary  Dyer,  Ann 
Austin,  Catharine  Phillips,  and  others — who  were  early  arrivals  to  the 
American  colonies. 

The  beauty  of  the  book  lies  in  those  lesser  known  women.  This  reviewer 
was  struck  by  the  many  tidbits — trivia,  if  you  will — which  can  be  found.  For 
example,  in  "Early  Quaker  Pioneers,"  we  learn  that  Ann  Atwood  has  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  women  to  be  mentioned  in  the  earliest  existing 
records  of  Carolina  Friends,  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage.  Other  outstand- 
ing firsts:  the  first  woman  to  earn  a  Ph.D.  in  America  was  Quaker  Helen 
Magill;  the  first  woman  millionaire  was  Friend  Lydia  E.  Pinkham;  of  the  first 
eight  women  physicians,  five  were  Quaker. 

There  is  something  in  this  book  for  everyone — appealing  even  to  young 
audiences.  There  is  enough  background  to  the  stories  that  even  those 
unfamiliar  with  Quaker  customs  or  history  can  understand  the  deeper 
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meaning  of  the  women's  lives.  There  are  those  familiar  to  North  Carolina 
Friends — Charity  Cook,  who  traveled  in  the  ministry;  Abigail  Overman  Pike, 
who  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  monthly  meetings  at  Cane  Creek  and 
New  Garden;  Ann  Jessup,  who  cared  for  the  wounded  at  the  Battle  of 
Guilford  Court  House.  And  there  is  Dolley  Payne  Madison,  of  humble  Quaker 
roots,  who  became  our  First  Lady  when  her  second  husband  James  Madison 
was  elected  the  fourth  president  of  the  United  States. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  women  educators  and  to  those  women 
concerned  with  the  betterment  of  the  human  condition — Lucretia  Mott, 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  and  Susan  B.  Anthony,  all  of  whom  were  concerned 
with  women's  rights;  North  Carolinians  Alethea  Coffin  and  Delphina 
Mendenhall,  who  were  active  in  the  Underground  Railroad  movement;  and 
Miriam  Levering,  an  untiring  worker  for  peace  and  justice,  particularly 
concerned  with  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  Quaker  women  who  have 
served  as  missionaries  and  pastoral  ministers  are  noted. 

In  the  final  chapter,  the  Hinshaws  issue  a  call  to  Quaker  women  of  today 
to  work  together  to  "make  a  difference"  as  has  been  done  in  the  past.  The 
appendix  lists  the  North  Carolina  presidents  of  the  United  Society  of  Friends 
Women  and  its  predecessor,  the  Woman's  Missionary  Union.  An  ample 
bibliography  follows. 

This  reviewer  wishes  to  thank  Seth  and  Mary  Edith  Hinshaw  for  their 
research  and  writing — celebrating  the  United  Society  of  Friends  Women  and 
the  Tercentenary  of  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meetings. 

M.  Gertrude  Beal 
Guilford  College 
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Sojourners  No  More:  Quakers  in  the  New  South,  1865-1920,  by  Damon 
D.  Hickey.  Published  by  North  Carolina  Friends  Historical  Society  and  North 
Carolina  Yearly  Meeting.  Map,  illustrations,  index.  Softbound.  $20.00.  Avail- 
able August  1997. 

"Before  the  Civil  War,  Quakers  in  the  South  were  a  despised  minority — 
anti-slavery,  anti-war,  anti-secession.  Sojourners  in  a  hostile  region, 
they  kept  to  themselves  or  moved  away.  By  the  time  the  war  ended  in  1865, 
most  southern  Quakers  had  migrated  to  the  Midwest.  But  by  1920,  their 
numbers  in  the  South  had  swollen  into  the  thousands.  Many  were  leaders 
of  the  uNew  South.  "And  much  of  their  distinctiveness  had  vanished.  They 
were  sojourners  no  more,  physically  or  spiritually. "  —  Preface 

To  learn  the  story  of  the  dramatic  changes  that  took  place  for  Quakers  in 
the  South  during  one  of  the  most  significant  periods  of  southern  history,  you 
will  want  to  read  Sojourners  no  More! 


Announcement 

Proposals  for  papers  on  any  aspect  of  Quaker  history  are 
invited  for  the  twelfth  biennial  meeting  of  the  Conference  of 
Quaker  Historians  and  Archivists.  The  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
Stony  Run  Meeting  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  June  19-21,  1998. 
Send  a  one-page  abstract  to  John  W.  Oliver,  History  Department, 
Malone  College,  Canton,  OH  44709.  Deadline  is  December 31, 1997. 
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Introduction 


The  Quaker  response  to  the  aftermath  of  the  Civil  War  and  to  the  plight 
of  the  newly-freed  African  Americans  was  immediate,  enthusiastic,  and 
mixed — in  approaches  and  attitudes.  Northern  Friends  sent  aid  and  set  up 
schools  and  orphanages  for  blacks  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Georgia,  and  Arkansas.  Only  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  were  there  any 
significant  populations  of  Quakers.  In  these  areas  Friends  were  so  destitute 
by  the  end  of  the  war  that  they  had  no  resources  to  participate  in  any  major 
way  in  the  relief  of  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  large  numbers  of  former 
slaves  who  had  suddenly  no  means  of  supporting  themselves.  Indiana 
Friends  Elkanah  Beard  and  Alida  and  Calvin  Clark  established  an  orphanage 
and  then  a  school  near  Helena,  Arkansas.  The  Southern  Friend  has  carried 
articles  by  Thomas  Kennedy  recounting  the  history  of  the  Southland  School 
in  Arkansas  in  earlier  issues.  In  this  issue  he  continues  the  story  with  an 
account  of  the  Southland  Monthly  Meeting,  the  first  predominantly  black 
meeting  of  Friends.  The  fact  that  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  was  persuaded, 
despite  some  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  action,  to  allow  the  meeting  is 
owing  to  the  persistence  of  Alida  Clark  and  to  her  conviction  that  African 
Americans  were  as  fully  endowed  with  the  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  to 
make  good  Quakers  as  white  Friends.  She  was  not,  however,  able  to 
overcome  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Indiana  Friends  to  worship  as  equals 
with  their  black  co-religionists.  Even  Clark  betrayed  a  degree  of  condescen- 
sion reflecting  the  limits  of  her  cultural  conditioning  when  she  argued  that 
blacks  are  as  educable  in  the  ways  of  Friends  as  are  children.  As  a  member 
of  our  editorial  board  commented,  most  of  us  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  take 
more  than  a  step  or  two  beyond  the  prejudices  of  our  times.  Yet  it  is  by  these 
small  and  imperfect  steps  that  changes  for  the  better  occur. 

North  Carolina  Friends  were  also  the  recipients  of  aid  from  northern 
Friends  after  the  war,  especially  those  associated  with  the  Baltimore  Asso- 
ciation of  Friends  to  Aid  Southern  Friends.  Included  in  this  issue  are  the 
remarks  made  at  the  dedication  of  a  state  historical  marker  for  the  Model 
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Farm  in  August  of  this  year.  The  Model  Farm,  now  within  the  city  limits  of 
High  Point,  was  a  project  of  the  Baltimore  Association  in  which  better 
farming  methods  were  demonstrated  and  superior  varieties  of  seeds  for 
grains  and  other  crops  were  made  available  to  farmers.  While  designed  to 
enable  Friends  to  recover  economically  and  to  persuade  them  to  remain  in 
the  South,  the  program's  impact  was  widespread  and  served  to  improve  the 
farming  economy  generally,  just  as  the  system  of  schools  established  in 
Quaker  communities  served  as  a  nucleus  for  the  emerging  state- wide  school 
system  later  in  the  century. 

Two  letters  dated  1829  and  1830,  submitted  and  annotated  by  Thomas 
Hamm,  are  from  a  period  when  northern  influences  were  rejected  by  North 
Carolina  Friends  but,  as  the  letters  reveal,  not  as  completely  as  we  may  have 
thought.  The  ideas  and  tendencies  that  led  to  the  Hicksite  separation 
beginning  in  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  in  1827  were  not  unrepresented  in 
North  Carolina,  but  the  force  of  orthodoxy,  especially  in  the  person  of  the 
venerable  patriarch  Nathan  Hunt,  prevailed. 
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The  Rise  and  Decline 
of  a  Black  Monthly  Meeting: 
Southland,  Arkansas,  1864-1925 

By 

Thomas  C.  Kennedy  * 

By  the  beginning  of  the  American  Civil  War,  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  had  long  been  associated  with  the  cause  of  antislavery  and  abolition. 
Although  some  recent  scholarship  has  called  into  question  both  the  motiva- 
tion for  and  success  of  the  Quaker  campaign  against  slavery,1  it  is  clear  that 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  was,  from  its  inception  in  1821,  a  hotbed 
of  abolitionist  activity  and  controversy.2  One  of  the  original  standing  com- 
mittees appointed  by  this  austere,  teetotaling  band  of  frontier  Friends  was 
charged  with  the  care  and  education  of  black  people  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  yearly  meeting.3  Although  this  body  was  still  in  existence  at  the  time 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  it  was  not  prepared  to  deal  with  the  flood 
of  freedmen  who  sought  liberty  and  protection  within  union-held  areas  of 
the  Ohio-Mississippi  Valley.  Therefore,  at  the  urging  of  civil  and  military 
authorities,  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  established  an  enlarged  Freedmen's 
Committee  to  minister  to  the  "great  destitution  and  suffering,  as  well  as 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people  who  have  recently  been  released  from 
slavery  "4  Such  a  committee,  in  addition  to  its  practical  value,  would  also 


The  author  is  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville.  This 
article  was  published  originally  in  the  Arkansas  Historical  Quarterly,  vol.  50,  no.  2, 
1991,  pp.  115-159,  and  is  reprinted  with  permission.  Articles  on  Southland  College, 
also  by  Thomas  Kennedy,  appeared  in  The  Southern  Friend  in  vol.  VII,  no.  1,  Spring 
1985  ("Southland  College:  The  Society  of  Friends  and  Black  Education  in  Arkansas") 
and  vol.  VIII,  no.  1,  Spring  1986  ("The  Last  Days  of  Southland.") 
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serve  as  a  sort  of  safety  valve  for  Friends  who  wished  to  participate  in  the 
crusade  to  abolish  slavery  and  at  the  same  time  adhere  to  the  historic  Quaker 
peace  testimony. 

Drawing  upon  a  special  fund  solicited  from  American,  British,  and  Irish 
Friends,  the  Freedmen's  Committee  operated  through  missionary  agents 
who  dispensed  aid  directly  to  ex-slaves,  especially  in  the  river  ports  of 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  Early  in  1864  General  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
Buford,  Union  commander  at  Helena,  Arkansas,  directed  one  of  these 
agents,  Elkanah  Beard,  to  establish  an  orphanage  in  that  city  for  dozens  of 
lost  or  abandoned  black  children  "suffering  greatly  from  neglect  and  expo- 
sure."5 The  subsequent  arrival  of  four  Indiana  Friends  in  Helena  on  April  8, 
1864  marked  both  the  initial  Quaker  incursion  into  Arkansas  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixty-year  saga  of  the  first  predominantly  black  Quaker  Meeting 
in  the  two  hundred  year  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Among  the  Friends  who  answered  Elkanah  Beard's  urgent  call  for 
assistance  were  Calvin  and  Alida  Clark,  a  fortyish  farm  couple  from  Wayne 
County,  Indiana.6  Long  devoted  to  the  cause  of  abolition,  the  Clarks  had 
come  south  to  give  a  few  months  voluntary  service.  What  began  as  a  brief 
sojourn,  however,  became  a  lifelong  commitment,  as  they  would  spend  the 
rest  of  their  active  lives  in  Arkansas  founding  and  nurturing  both  Southland 
Meeting  and  the  educational  institution  to  which  it  was  attached,  Southland 
College. 

For  nearly  two  years  the  Clarks  and  other  Quaker  volunteers7  operated 
an  orphan  asylum  and  school  in  Helena  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau.8  When  this  work  was  suddenly  threatened  by  orders 
requiring  the  return  of  orphanage  buildings  to  their  dispossessed  owners, 
Colonel  Charles  Bentzoni,  a  Prussian  emigrant  commanding  the  56th  Col- 
ored Infantry  Regiment  at  Helena,  came  to  the  rescue  with  an  offer  of  money, 
donated  by  the  officers  and  men  of  his  command,  to  buy  land  near  Helena 
where  a  home  and  school  for  orphans  could  be  built.  A  suitable  site,  first 
occupied  in  March  1866,  was  found  nine  miles  northeast  of  Helena  and,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  buildings  were  erected.  In  this  remote  and 
primitive  "planting  district,  where  miles  of  plantations  were  cultivated 
before  the  war  by  slaves  . . .  and  few  whites  amongst  them  ..."  Southland 
Monthly  Meeting  had  its  genesis.9 

The  area  surrounding  Southland  was  thickly  settled  by  a  population  that 
was  overwhelmingly  black  and  miserably  poor.  Nearly  all  were  tenants  and 
sharecroppers  for  local  white  planters,  most  of  whom  had  themselves  been 
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badly  damaged  by  the  war.  The  land  they  lived  on  and  farmed  was  generally 
flat  and  reasonably  fertile;  and  while  it  was  protected  from  the  flood  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  by  a  wooded  outcropping  known  as  Crowley's  Ridge, 
drainage  was  not  good  and  high  water,  especially  in  the  spring,  was  often  a 
serious  problem.  On  the  other  hand,  the  summers  were  long  and  hot  and 
sometimes  extremely  dry,  transforming  the  land  from  boggy  quagmire  to 
dusty  waste.  Cotton  was  the  cash  crop,  almost  exclusively.  Thus,  the 
circumstances  of  local  sharecroppers,  never  auspicious,  could  quickly  be- 
come desperate  when,  as  in  the  year  after  the  establishment  of  Southland, 
cotton  was  "selling  for  6  or  7  cents  per  lb.  less  than  it  costs  to  produce 
it"  and  "very  few  of  the  colored  people  who  worked  for  the  cotton  last 
year  have  ever  received  a  dime. ..." 10  Such  was  the  situation  of  most  of  the 
former  slaves  drawn  into  this  unlikely  congregation  of  Friends  by  an 
extraordinary  pair  of  apostles. 


School  building  and  chapel  of  Southland  College 


Before  all  else  Calvin  and  Alida  Clark  were  missionaries  and,  as  such, 
they  were  in  the  forefront  of  what  Thomas  Hamm  has  called  the  "renewal 
movement"  among  American  evangelical  Quakers  during  the  1850s  and 
1860s.  The  chief  objectives  of  this  movement  were  to  encourage  Friends  to 
become  more  actively  involved  in  humanitarian  concerns  and  social  re- 
forms, as  well  as  to  modify  certain  traditional  Quaker  peculiarities  and 
beliefs  so  as  to  bring  the  Society  closer  to  the  mainstream  of  evangelical 
Protestantism.  Innovative  aspects  of  the  "renewal"  included  not  only  a 
marked  increase  in  "biblically-based  contributions"  to  hitherto  largely  silent 
meetings,  but  also  a  notable  expansion  in  the  sort  of  proselytizing  activity 
that  Quakers  had  generally  eschewed  since  the  seventeenth  century.  During 
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the  annual  gathering  of  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  in  1865,  for  instance, 
Friends  were  exhorted  "to  labor  for  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  among  men."11 

The  Clarks  took  such  messages  to  heart  and  immediately  drew  their 
black  students  and  helpers  into  the  meetings  for  worship  they  conducted 
from  the  day  they  arrived  in  Arkansas.  By  late  1866  a  visitor  reported  that 
over  seventy  local  blacks  had  expressed  a  desire  to  join  the  Society  of 
Friends.  "[C]heered  with  the  prospect  before  them,"  the  Clarks  informed  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  their  strong  convic- 
tion that  such  Freedmen  "as  love  the  Savior"  should 

enroll  their  names  ...  as  members  of  the  meeting,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
more  fully  one  another's  helpers  in  the  Lord;  to  build  one  another  up  by  the 
most  holy  faith;  watch  over  for  good,  strengthen,  encourage,  counsel  and 
instruct  each  other  in  the  way  of  life  everlasting.12 

While  the  Executive  Committee's  immediate  reaction  was  to  "convey  to 
Calvin  and  Alida  Clark  its  unity  and  sympathy  with . . .  this  Christian  labor," 
other  Friends  apparently  expressed  concern  and  even  consternation  at  the 
prospect  of  bringing  these  new,  and  black,  sheep  into  the  fold.  Certainly, 
their  "uneasiness  lest  our  benevolent  Friends  had  forestalled  the  application 
of  the  discipline,  in  a  wholesale  admission  of  members  without  waiting  for 


Some  students  and  faculty  at  Southland  College  circa  1924 
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the  regular  course  of  order  .  .  ."1J  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  historic 
Quaker  approach  to  people  of  color.  Blacks  were  not  permitted  to  join  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  America  until  the  1790s  and,  as  Jean  Soderlund  has 
noted,  even  then  "Afro-Americans  formed  a  separate  (and  unequal)  segment 
of  the  Quaker  community."14 

Alida  Clark  felt  constrained  to  dispel  any  "wrong  impression  on  the 
minds  of  some"  that  attempts  were  being  made  "to  introduce  persons 
into  . . .  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  in  an  irregular  way."  But  at  the 
same  time  she  expressed  her  missionary  zeal  with  unQuakerly  passion: 

Let  us  see,  once  more,  vital,  aggressive,  convincing,  and  converting  Quaker- 
ism, which  will  call  people  from  the  wayside,  to  walk  in  the  light;  which  will 
empower  its  professors  ...  to  persuade  even  the  dark-browed  descendants 
of  Africa  to  become  "light  in  the  Lord"!  .  .  .  Let  me  say  to  the  followers  of 
George  Fox  everywhere,  rouse  up,  and  let  us  shake  ourselves  from  the  dust 
of  the  earth,  from  a  love  of  ease  and  too  great  pursuit  of  riches,  and  endeavor 
to  fill  up  the  programme  that  Fox  and  his  worthy  contemporaries  marked  out 
for  us  . . .  especially  toward  the  Negro  race.  This  whole  South  is  spread  open 

to  the  Quakers  and  they  are  invited  to  come  into  it  and  labor  and  settle  I 

want  to  see  great  Black  Yearly  Meetings  all  over  this  benighted  and  truly 
heathen  land.  Because  I  love  Friends  in  all  their  faith  and  purity  of  doctrine, 
I  want  others  to  enjoy  the  fullness  of  the  religion  .  .  .  regardless  of  color.15 

It  was  a  stirring  and  exalted  vision,  but  not  one  broadly  shared  by  Alida 
Clark's  co-religionists.  Thomas  Hamm  has  recently  pointed  out  that  most 
Quaker  workers  in  the  postwar  South  "showed  little  interest  in  proselytizing 
among  former  slaves.  ..."  Indeed,  Hamm  believes  that  divisions  between 
those  who  wished  to  confine  the  work  to  traditional  philanthropy  presaged 
"a  wider  split  among  Gurneyite  Friends  in  the  1870s." 16  Whether  or  not  there 
were,  as  Hamm  surmises,  "elements  of  racism"  involved  in  these  differences, 
they  had  no  discernible  effect  on  the  Clarks'  determination  "to  proclaim  the 
gospel  message  of  salvation  among  these  benighted  people.  .  .  ,"17 

Having  challenged  Friends  to  open  themselves  and  their  Religious  Soci- 
ety to  "receive  into  fellowship  these  sable  fellow  beings,"  the  Clarks  contin- 
ued to  press  the  issue  until,  in  July  1868,  seven  Southland  blacks  were 
accepted  for  membership  in  Calvin  and  Alida's  own  Whitewater  (Indiana) 
Monthly  Meeting.18  An  even  more  daring  proposal  was  the  request  that  one 
of  this  number,  an  ex-slave  and  army  veteran  named  Daniel  Drew,  be 
"recorded"  as  a  minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

We  believe  that .  .  .  Daniel  Drew  ...  is  ...  a  chosen  vessel  of  no  ordinary 
qualifications  and  talent.  .  .  .  We  know  it  will  seem  to  you  a  formidable  and 
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weighty  step,  but  ...  we  are  convinced  that  the  cause  of  truth  will  be 
advanced  thereby  and . . .  [the]  way  opened  for  more  effectual  service  among 
his  poor  people.19 

The  startled  Missionary  Board  agreed  only  to  take  the  matter  under 
advisement,  but  Alida  Clark  would  allow  them  no  ease.  "Our  dear  Friend 
D[aniel],"  she  wrote  in  September  1870,  "continues  alive  in  the  ministry,  and 
manifests  growth  in  grace,  and  a  deepening  in  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  He 

is  a  Friend  indeed  "  Three  months  later,  a  year  and  a  half  after  Southland 

had  been  recognized  as  a  preparative  (subordinate)  meeting  of  thirty  mem- 
bers under  Whitewater  Monthly  Meeting,  the  Clarks  had  their  way  and  Daniel 
Drew  was  recorded  as  Southland's  first  minister  and  one  of  the  first  black 
persons  so  recorded  since  Quakers  had  begun  the  practice  in  1722.20  Drew 
remained  as  Southland  Meeting's  "main  nursing  father"  for  over  thirty 
years.21 

The  birth  of  Southland  Meeting  inspired  Alida  Clark  with  a  new  vision  of 
northern  Friends  trekking  southward  to  form  "a  Quaker  colony"  from 
whence  missionaries  would  venture  forth  to  organize  black  meetings  through- 
out the  Mississippi  Delta.  "There  are  fruit  bearing  branches  among  these 
poor,  ignorant  and  long  oppressed  ones  ..."  she  said,  and  "the  time  of 
ingathering  .  .  .  seems  ...  at  hand."  She  thought  it  an  "unaccountable 
mystery"  that  the  followers  of  Quaker  emancipators  like  John  Woolman 
and  Anthony  Benezet  "should  be  the  last  to  open  and  organize  meetings  and 
receive  into  membership  these  colored  people."  Some  Quakers  withheld  the 
hand  of  fellowship  because  they  professed  to  believe  that  "colored  people 
are  too  emotional  and  impressible  [sic]  ever  to  become  Friends. . .  ."22  But 
were  there  also  deeper,  hidden  reasons?  "Let  us  examine  ourselves  and  see 
if  there  is  not  a  prejudice  and  jealousy  (cruel  as  the  grave)  against  color  that 
is  hindering  our  ultimate  success  "It  was  time,  said  Mrs.  Clark,  for  Quakers 

to  wake  up  and  arouse  themselves  everywhere  to  an  aggressive  movement. 
If  our  system  of  worship  is  unsuited  to  the  lowly,  let  it  be  altered.  But ...  I, 
for  one  . . .  think  . .  .  there  is  no  code  so  perfectly  adopted  to  the  lowly,  the 
ignorant,  and  the  poor.23 

Not  surprisingly,  Alida  Clark's  insistent,  even  embarrassing,  exhorta- 
tions brought  no  mass  exodus  of  Friendly  northern  laborers  into  the  south- 
ern vineyards  of  the  Lord.  Still,  the  Missionary  Board  of  the  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting  did  respond,  albeit  cautiously,  to  the  general  question  of  the 
suitability  of  blacks  for  membership: 

Our  sympathy  has  been  enlisted  for  the  dear  Friends  who  are . .  .laboring  in 
this  work,  and  we  desire  to  encourage  them  to  continue  faithfulness —  The 
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question  as  to  the  practicability  of  gathering  into  connection  with  our 
religious  Society  those  who  have  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  their 
instructions  .  .  .  has  been  forcibly  and  earnestly  brought  before  us,  and  the 
Meeting  desires  that  our  dear  Friends  .  . .  may  be  faithful  in  endeavoring  to 
throw  around  them  [freedmen]  the  arms  of  the  Church  as  a  way  may  open, 
bearing  in  mind  "to  lay  upon  them  no  greater  burden"  than  they  are  able  to 
bear.24 

Northern  visitors  arriving  at  Southland  consistently  reported  on  the 
"favorable  condition"  of  the  meeting,  wherein  Alida  Clark  had  also  been 
recorded  as  a  minister  while  Calvin  was  appointed  as  first  elder.25  Finally,  in 
1873,  when  membership  had  risen  to  sixty-one  souls,  the  Missionary  Board 
granted  Southland's  request  to  assume  the  status  of  a  monthly  meeting, 
capable  of  conducting  business,  granting  membership,  and  forming  subordi- 
nate meetings  for  worship,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Board.  Thus, 
on  Wednesday,  December  17, 1873,  Southland  Monthly  Meeting  "proceeded 
to  business  under  a  solemn  covering  of  the  overshadowing  presence  of  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church,"  with  the  Clarks  and  Daniel  Drew  acting  as  clerks 
for  the  day.26 

What  sort  of  meeting  was  Southland?  From  its  inception,  of  course,  the 
membership  was  overwhelmingly  black,  but  its  shape  was  molded  less  by  the 
black  majority  than  by  the  experienced  and  strong-willed  Clarks,  especially 
Alida,  who  was  from  the  beginning  the  "moving  spirit"  of  Southland.27 
Because  the  meeting's  founders  had  strong  connections  to  the  reform  or 
renewal  faction  of  evangelical  Friends,  it  may  be  assumed  that  theologically 
the  meeting  was  solidly  fixed  in  the  fundamentalist  mainstream.  Further- 
more, just  about  the  time  Southland  Monthly  Meeting  was  established, 
Indiana  and  other  western  Friends  were  being  swept  up  in  a  holiness 
movement  that  was  rapidly  drawing  local  meetings  away  from  customary 
modes  of  Quaker  worship  toward  something  akin  to  Methodist  tent  revivals. 
In  sharp  contrast  to  the  tradition  of  silent  waiting  for  emergence  of  the 
Indwelling  Spirit  or  Inner  Light  to  give  direction  and  power  to  their  worship, 
holiness  Friends  emphasized  dynamic  preaching,  inspired  by  Biblical  texts, 
leading  to  an  immediate  conversion  experience.  All  of  this  was  generally 
accompanied  by  hymn  singing,  shouting,  or  other  manifestations  of  "ex- 
treme emotionalism."28  One  may  assume  that  the  Clarks  were  drawn  toward 
holiness  practices  and,  certainly,  there  are  indications  that  the  revival 
movement  had  significant  influence  on  Southland  Meeting. 

Early  in  1873,  for  example,  Elkanah  Beard,  a  leading  figure  in  the  revival, 
announced  that  a  "general  meeting"  had  been  arranged  to  coincide  with  the 
anniversary  celebration  of  Southland's  founding.  General  meetings,  another 
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recent  innovation,  were  usually  gatherings  that  lasted  several  days  during 
which  well-known  and  successful  preachers  used  revivalist  methods  to 
bring  about  conversions  in  the  best  evangelical  tradition.29  The  week-long 
Southland  general  meeting  of  1873  resulted  in  the  "convertion  [sic]  of  several 
persons"  who  "after  a  time  of  solid  deliberation  &  prayer"  were  accepted  into 
the  Society  of  Friends.30 

Yet,  despite  the  obvious  attractions  of  holiness  revivalism  to  the  Clarks 
and  their  most  prominent  visitors,  descriptions  of  Southland  meetings  for 
worship  that  Alida  Clark  sent  to  the  Quaker  press  generally  emphasized  the 
"solid,  reverential  deportment"  of  black  Friends  who,  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
"semi-savage  gesticulations"  at  Baptist  and  other  local  churches  where 
"screams  might  have  been  heard  for  a  mile,"  conducted  their  service  without 
"boisterous  shoutings  and  unsightly  gymnastics."31  Even  "the  most  wonder- 
ful revival  ever  known  amongst  us,"  said  Mrs.  Clark,  had  been  remarkable  for 
the  "quiet  stillness"  that  eventually  prevailed:  "no  emotion,  no  excitement, 
none  at  all." 

I  write  the  more  of  this  because  so  many  good  Friends  know  how  noisy  and 
excitable  the  colored  people  are  as  a  race.  But  education  and  Quaker  teaching 
and  training  regulate  them,  as  it  does  our  own  children.32 

This  emphasis  on  the  traditional  Quaker  aspects  of  Southland  meetings, 
even  those  conducted  by  revivalist  preachers,  can  be  explained  by  the 
concern  of  the  Clarks  and  others  that  voluntary  support  for  the  entire 
Southland  project  might  be  jeopardized  if  northern,  eastern,  and  British 
Quakers  got  the  idea  that  freedmen  could  not  sufficiently  restrain  them- 
selves to  worship  in  the  usual  manner  of  Friends.  Still,  while  Southland 
meetings  were  doubtless  more  tranquil  and  composed  than  local  Baptist 
services,  there  must  have  been  a  degree  or  even  an  abundance  of  singing  and 
shouting,  as  indeed  there  was  at  contemporary  Quaker  revivals  among 
traditionally  staid  and  laconic  midwestern  Friends.33 

The  attraction  of  Quakerism  to  local  blacks,  beyond  mere  gratitude  for 
the  obvious  sacrifices  the  Clarks  and  other  Friends  were  making  in  their 
behalf,  may  have  arisen  from  the  ex-slaves'  perception  that  Quaker  ministry 
and  worship  services  were  clearly  superior  to  the  more  primitive  local 
variety.  At  the  same  time,  the  evangelical  trappings  of  Southland  Meeting 
prevented  it  from  being  too  uncomfortable  or  alien.  Beyond  such  surface 
attractions,  however,  the  activist,  aggressive  personality  of  Alida  Clark  must 
surely  have  come  into  play.  The  stream  of  letters,  articles,  sermons,  pleas, 
and  exhortations  that  poured  forth  from  this  remarkable  woman  visibly 
demonstrate  that  her  mind,  tongue,  and  pen  were  seldom  at  rest.  She  not  only 
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supervised  the  Southland  school  and  ministered  to  the  meeting,  she  also,  on 
occasion,  took  to  the  road  to  solicit  money  from  stay-at-home  Friends  as 
well  as  to  "hot-gospel"  her  way  through  every  black  community  in  Phillips 
County  and  beyond.34  It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  she  ever  endured  silent 
meetings  and  harder  still  to  imagine  any  meeting  where  she  was  present, 
remaining  silent  for  very  long. 

Certainly,  Alida  Clark's  spirit  is  etched  on  the  surviving  Minute  Book  of 
Southland  Monthly  Meeting.  The  theological  tone  of  the  minutes,  in  so  far  as 
it  emerges,  reflected  a  Gurneyite  emphasis  on  the  propitiatory  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  and  the  ultimate  authority  of  the  Bible.35  But  more  obvious  is  the 
practical  and  energetic  nature  of  Mrs.  Clark's  gospel  ministry.  At  the  initial 
gathering  of  the  meeting,  for  example,  the  first  order  of  business  was  the 
formation  of  a  Committee  for  Scriptural  Instruction  which  was  charged 

to  Labour  to  promote  Sabbath  school  work  throughout  our  borders  [so]  . . . 
that  while  many  are  necessarily  deprived  of  going  to  week  day  school ...  all 
may  lay  hold  of  the  instruction  freely  offered  and  given  in  Sabbath  School 
thereby  acquiring  by  diligent  application  and  regular  attendance  a  useful 
store  of  knowledge.36 

When  Southland  Monthly  Meeting  reconvened  on  the  21st  day  of  First 
Month  1874,  the  minutes  noted  that,  because  of  the  isolated  condition  of 
some  members,  a  Visitors'  Committee  was  being  formed  "to  take  the 
subject  in  all  its  weighty  responsibilities  and  bearings"  to  families  in 
remote  locations 

for  their  help  and  encouragement,  strengthening  them  in  a  Christian  life  and 
if  a  way  open  for  it  in  the  Truth,  hold  a  series  of  meetings  in  all  those 
neighborhoods  laboring  to  build  up  and  strengthen  believers  in  the  Lord 
everywhere.  That  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  sinners  may  be  turned  from 
"darkness  to  light  and  from  the  power  of  satan  to  God,"  and  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  life  and  free  salvation  by  faith  in  the  love  of  Jesus  increased  amongst 
those  who  may  still  be  sitting  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death. . .  ,37 

One  traditional  aspect  of  Southland  Meeting  was  its  adherence  to  the 
practice  of  "Christian  Discipline"  through  regular  responses  to  the  "Queries" 
sent  by  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting.  These  responses  generally  followed  the 
formal,  ritualistic  patterns  of  speech  into  which  nineteenth  century  Friends 
had  fallen,  as,  for  example,  answers  to  the  "Annual  Queries"  read  in  Second 
Month  1874: 

First  Query:  Are  your  Meetings  for  worship  regularly  held,  and  how  are  they 
attended?  Are  they  occasions  of  religious  solemnity  and  edification  . . .  ? 
First  Answer:  All  the  meetings  for  worship  and  Discipline  have  been  attended 
and  generally  by  the  greater  part  of  our  members. . . .  Unbecoming  behavior 
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in  meeting  is  avoided:  and  the  hour  of  meeting  is  pretty  well  observed. 

Second  Query:  Do  Friends  walk  in  love,  "as  Christ  also  hath  loved  us"  and  do 
Friends  avoid  tale-bearing  and  detraction? 

Second  Answer:  Friends  are  preserved  in  Christian  love  one  toward  another: 
Talebearing  and  detraction  are  discouraged  and  mostly  avoided.38 

Sometimes,  however,  the  clerk,  revealing  a  Quakerly  propensity  for 
scrupulous  honesty,  had  to  own  up  to  certain  imperfections,  as  in  the 
following: 

Fourth  Query:  Are  Friends  clear  of  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors?  Are 
they  clear  of  attending  places  of  diversion? 

Fourth  Answer:  Friends  are  clear  of  importing,  vending,  distilling  and  the 
unnecessary  use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors  except  two  cases  of  drinking.  So 
far  as  appears,  clear  of  attending  places  of  diversion,  but  not  quite  clear  of 
attending  circus  shows.39 

Perhaps  it  was  those  "two  cases  of  drinking"  which  induced  the  monthly 
meeting's  passionate  charge  to  its  Temperance  Committee 

to  use  every  .  .  .  means  that  can  consistently  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
monstrous  evil  and  enormous  crimes  resulting  from  the  drinking  customs  of 
our  country  with  a  view  to  the  entire  suppression  thereof . . .  and  [to]  induce 
the  people  to  sign  the  Total  Abstence  [sic]  Pledge,  with  a  view  to  building  up 
strong  publick  [sic]  opinion  in  favor  of  Temperance  in  order  that  not  only 
dram  drinking  but . . .  the  traffick  [sic]  may  be  entirely  swept  from  our  land 
. . .  thus  liberated  from  the  blighting  and  demoralizing  effects  of  the  greatest 
sin  now  existing  in  our  country,  we  may  rejoice  in  a  more  perfect  freedom 
than  we  now  do.40 

Certainly,  what  Alida  Clark  called  "unabated  war  against  King  Alcohol"41 
was  a  central  activity  of  Southland  Meeting.  But  their  cause  did  not  always 
prevail,  even  within  the  strongholds  of  abstentious  Quakerism.  The  Temper- 
ance Committee  reported  in  Third  Month  1874  that  it  had  "visited . . .  saloons" 
in  Hickory  Ridge,  a  railroad  settlement  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Southland 
where  a  preparative  meeting  was  being  organized,42  and  after  exhorting  them 
"to  forsake  their  wicked  and  destructive  business,"  had  obtained  forty-one 
signatures  to  the  Pledge.  But  three  years  later  Alida  Clark's  message  to  the 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  noted  that  Hickory  Ridge  Friends  were  still  "waging 
a  steady  warfare  against  six  liquor  saloons  in  this  village  of  about  seventy 
inhabitants."  These  dens  of  iniquity  were,  in  the  words  of  the  Southland 
Minutes,  "sapping  the  very  germ  of  improvement  by  taking  away  the  money 
and  means  of  education  and  civilization  from  the  youth."43 

There  were  other  disappointments.  Occasionally,  Southland  Meeting  had 
to  face  up  to  the  presence  of  "disorderly  walkers."  As  the  minutes  for  June 
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1877  admitted:  "Several  in  membership  with  us  have  violated  their  temper- 
ance pledge  &  have  walked  disorderly  in  some  other  particulars  when 
subjected  to  temptation. . .  Z'44  In  keeping  with  long-standing  Quaker  prac- 
tice, the  task  of  detecting  such  violations  and  reporting  them  was  assigned 
to  the  meeting's  overseers.  This  watch  committee  was  justified  on  the 
grounds  that  it  protected  Friends'  reputation  for  upright  living  and  enabled 
Southland  Meeting  to  bring  "the  spirit  of  meekness  &  love  . . .  with  frequent 
counsel  &  Christian  forbearance"  to  those  who  had  strayed,  "laboring  to 
reclaim  them  from  the  error  of  their  way."45 

Members  accused  of  serious  offenses  who,  after  visitation  and  counsel 
by  representatives  of  the  meeting,  refused  to  acknowledge  their  guilt  and  ask 
forgiveness  were  "disowned,"  or  removed  from  the  meeting.  Southland  had 
its  share  of  disownments,  mainly  for  sexual  immorality  and  fighting  and 
drinking,  and  most  of  these  disownments  occurred  during  the  years  when 
the  Clarks  dominated  the  meeting.46 

Such  a  close  moral  police  reflects  the  Clarks'  determination  that  Southland 
Friends  should  be  a  "beacon  light"  to  surrounding  communities  and  should 
endeavor,  as  stated  in  the  minutes  of  August  1877,  "by  example  &  precept  to 
. .  .  [practice]  simplicity  of  speech,  respectful  deportment  [and]  consistent 

dress;  avoiding  the  changing  &  sinful  fashions  of  the  world  Care  is  taken 

to  guard  against  reading  pernicious  books  &  from  corrupt  conversation."47 
Such  high  standards  were  necessary,  said  Mrs.  Clark  in  a  letter  to  the  Quaker 
press,  if  Friends  were  effectively  to  challenge  the  "indulgence  in  intemper- 
ance, inordinate  affection  and  licentiousness  amongst  members  of  the  same 
families,  churches  and  neighbors,  to  say  nothing  of  the  frequent  outbreaks  of 

murderous  revenge  that  so  often  reach  our  ears  "  For  in  contrast  to  such 

"depravity,  ignorance  and  wickedness"  among  the  masses,  both  black  and 
white,  those  who  belonged  to  Southland  Meeting  or  came  from  Southland 
school  were  "total  abstainers  from  liquors,  active  Christian  and  temperance 
workers . . .  haters  of  tobacco  and,  of  course,  find  wide  fields  of  usefulness."48 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  impact  of  Southland's  example  on  surrounding 
areas  is  difficult  to  gauge,  but  the  community  that  grew  up  around  the 
meeting  and  the  school  was  long  reputed  locally  as  a  peaceful,  upright  place 
that  law  enforcement  officers  seldom  had  occasion  to  visit.  More  signifi- 
cantly, Southland's  long  struggle  to  block  the  local  drink  or  "jug"  trade  and 
to  control  consumption  can  only  have  worked  to  the  moral  and  economic 
well-being  of  the  general  population.  Still,  these  earnest  efforts  also  created 
much  bitter  resentment  as  well  as  open  and  violent  opposition  to  Friends. 
Again,  Mrs.  Clark's  letters  paint  a  vivid  canvas: 
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Whiskey  dealers  and  Satan  have  tried  too  successfully  to  run  riot  with 
everything  good,  civil,  moral  and  Christian  throughout  this  land.  . .  .  Purses 
have  been  raised  and  runners  sent  out  after  temperance  men  to  induce  them 
to  violate  their  pledges;  praised  be  the  Lord,  they  failed  in  most  cases.49 

Even  the  redoubtable  Alida  Clark  backed  off  from  attempting  to  induce 
local  whites  to  sign  temperance  pledges  because  she  and  her  husband  were 
"so  well  known  to  them ...  as  'Nigger  Teachers  &  nigger  spoilers'." 50  Not  only 
white  people,  said  Ms.  Clark,  but  "whisky  drinking  .  .  .  colored  Baptist 
ministers  .  .  .  strive  to  obstruct  the  formation  of  temperance  societies." 
Indeed,  "the  necessity  of  endless  vigilance  and  earnest  work"  was  well 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  very  year  that  the  Clarks  retired  from 
Southland  after  two  decades  of  endless  war  against  the  liquor  trade,  "license" 
forces  defeated  temperance  in  the  local  township,  and,  noted  a  dejected  Mrs. 
Clark,  "we  only  have  the  three-mile  law  to  protect  us  from  the  sale  of  liquor 
in  our  neighborhood."51 

Other  forces  of  disorder  threatened  the  oasis  of  righteousness  that 
Friends  had  established  at  Southland.  At  intervals  both  ruthless  men  and 
violent  nature  seemed  to  conspire  against  it.  On  occasion  Alida  Clark's 
letters  told  of  the  "mob-like  spirit"  of  local  Ku  Klux  Klansmen  who  initiated 
a  "fearful  reign  of  terror"  against  black  people,  bringing  "poverty,  hunger, 
rags  and  misery  ...  in  such  hideous  forms  as  we  have  never  seen  since  the 
war. " 52  And  if  white  hostility  were  not  sufficient  to  hinder  the  work,  droughts, 
diseases  and  especially  floods  from  "the  over  flowing  and  breaking  of  the 
levee  along  the  Mississippi"  brought  "fearful  distress,  misery,  and  horror." 
"My  dear  friends,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Clark  in  the  spring  of  1882,  "the  half  can 

never  be  told  of  the  misery  and  suffering  endured  by  these  poor  people  " 

She  begged  for  "metallic  witness"  to  help  relieve  suffering,  but  especially  for 
"the  vitaling  influences  of  the  gospel"  to  bring  those  "tired  children  of  the 
Master . . .  who  now  sit  in  darkness  groveling  in  ignorance  and  sin . . .  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Lord's  army."53 

Aid  did  come.  Northern  Friends  sent  money  and  clothes  and  blankets  and 
books  and  a  few  brought  the  personal  gift  of  their  Gospel  Ministry.  Alida 
Clark  reported  that  the  "revival  wave"  had  swept  over  Southland  with  the 
preaching  of  English  missionary  Isaac  Sharp  and  his  companion  Joel  Bean, 
a  famous  American  minister,  whose  visit  was  followed  in  1883  by  the 
"octogenarian  Quaker  philanthropists,"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Allen  of  Dublin, 
Ireland.54  Nor  did  this  wave  recede.  During  the  following  year 

the  Gospel  labors  of  Elwood  Scott  &  W.  P.  Henley . . .  rose  to  high  water  mark, 
followed  by  a  tidal  wave  that  swept  no  less  than  100  souls  in  the 
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Lord's  family. . . .  Gamblers,  fiddlers . . .  and  "suchlike"  characters  prostrated 
themselves  at  an  altar  of  prayer  begging  for  mercy.55 

And  so  it  was  in  nearly  every  year  for  a  generation.  At  Southland,  at 
Hickory  Ridge,  or  "under  a  brush  arbor"  at  Beaver  Bayou  where  a  new 
meeting  was  being  organized:  "Sinners  . . .  converted,  the  lukewarm  quick- 
ened, backsliders . . .  reclaimed,  believers  strengthened ...  &  the  church  more 
&  more  established  &  settled  in  faith  &  doctrine."56 

Both  in  her  thorough  reporting  on  Southland's  saving  ministry  and  in  the 
repeated  assurances  that  Southland  Meeting  would  not  stray  from  the  path 
of  Quaker  orthodoxy  as  prescribed  by  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  Alida 
Clark  illustrated  her  deep  appreciation  of  the  value  of  good  public  relations 

for  "the  only  Friends  Monthly  Meeting  of  colored  people  in  the  world  "  She 

never  hesitated  to  remind  any  audience  she  was  addressing  that  although 
Friends  as  a  whole  had  been  remiss  in  welcoming  blacks  into  their  Society, 

I  have  lived  to  solve  that  problem  and  am  not  ashamed  nor  sorry  at  all  that  I 
belong  to  a  Monthly  Meeting  composed  entirely  of  colored  people,  except 
three  besides  myself,  264  members  altogether.57 

The  success  of  Mrs.  Clark's  efforts  at  publicizing  Southland's  work  was 
reflected  in  an  article  in  The  Friend,  a  London  based  journal,  which  pre- 
dicted that  "the  time  is  not  distant"  when  there  would  be  a  "Black  Quarterly 
Meeting"  centered  in  Arkansas.  Given  the  membership  figures  for  Southland 
Monthly  Meeting  annually  reported  to  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  such  a  proph- 
ecy did  not  seem  unreasonable.58  Indeed,  by  the  time  (1886)  Alida  and  Calvin 
Clark  laid  down  their  burdens  at  Southland  after  twenty-two  years  of 
arduous  service,  the  membership  of  the  monthly  meeting  numbered  nearly 
400  (all  but  four  black)  at  three  locations  (Southland,  Hickory  Ridge,  and 
Beaver  Bayou).  By  official  count  these  numbers  continued  to  grow,  reaching 
a  high  point  of  563  (199  males,  364  females)  in  1898.59  But  a  careful  reading 
of  the  minutes  of  both  Southland  Meeting  and  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  makes 
clear  that  such  figures  are  of  questionable  validity. 

Only  a  year  after  the  Clarks'  retirement,  for  example,  the  new  Southland 
School  Superintendent,  Elkanah  Beard,  informed  the  Missionary  Board  that 
most  of  the  listed  membership  of  over  400  did  "not  live  within  reach  of 
Friends'  Meetings,  and  many  of  them  we  know  little  or  nothing  of,  and  some 
have  joined  other  religious  societies."  Four  years  later,  while  still  reporting 
a  membership  of  419,  Beard  noted  that  members  were  "so  widely  scattered 
that  we  have  lost  all  trace  of . . .  many  of  them,  although  a  good  deal  of  care 
has  been  taken  in  the  matter."  In  1896  the  Southland  minutes  explained  that 
there  were  only  twenty  families  among  a  membership  accounted  to  be  483 
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(141  males,  342  females)  because  the  "greater  part  of  members  are  young 
people  and  isolated  from  us."  Obviously,  then,  students  who  enrolled  in  the 
meeting  while  attending  Southland  College  were  kept  on  the  books  after  they 
had  left  and  even  after  they  were  out  of  touch.  Thus,  in  practice,  the  meeting 
was  a  much  more  modest  affair  than  the  official  figures  would  lead  one  to 
believe.60 

Following  the  Clarks'  retirement,  local  black  members  who  remained  at 
Southland  began  to  provide  much  of  the  leadership  and  direction  for  the 
meeting.  With  the  appointment  of  Emma  F.  Landcaster  and  Chandler 
Paschal  as  clerk  and  assistant  clerk  in  1888,  nearly  all  of  the  "weighty" 
positions  in  the  meeting  were  filled  by  blacks.  (Calvin  Clark  remained  an 
overseer  and  an  elder.)61  Daniel  Drew  began  to  play  an  even  larger  role  both 
at  Southland  and  as  a  visiting  minister  to  Hickory  Ridge  and  Beaver  Bayou. 
Northern  Friends  consistently  praised  him  as  "an  able  and  faithful  minister 
. . .  one  of  the  Lord's  most  humble  &  devoted  &  also  most  efficient  servants 
. . .  a  thorough  Friend ..."  who  had  the  full  confidence  of  local  people.  Indeed, 
they  were  so  impressed  with  his  ministry  that  schemes  were  devised 
"whereby  he  would  be  in  the  cotton  field  less  and  the  Missionary  field 
more."62  As  Joseph  Dickinson,  Indiana  Missionary  Board  secretary,  told  an 
eastern  philanthropist: 

If  we  had  the  means ...  to  support  some  Evangelists  [like  Drew]  we  could  have 
a  Yearly  Meeting  in  Arkansas  in  a  short  time.  The  people  are  hungry  for  the 
Gospel  presented  in  our  simple  form.63 

Drew  was  the  most  prominent  of  local  black  Friends,  but  ministers  like 
Morris  Brown,  Monroe  and  George  Wilburn,  and  Arthur  Crump  assisted  him 
at  Hickory  Ridge  and  Beaver  Bayou.  Southland  families  like  the  Busbys,  the 
Burkes,  the  Martins,  the  Tuckers,  the  Freelands,  and  the  Billingsleys  staunchly 
and  consistently  supported  the  meeting.  As  late  as  1898,  over  thirty  local 
black  people  were  serving  on  the  various  committees  appointed  in  Southland 
Monthly  Meeting. 

Still,  despite  this  hard  core  of  local  members,  it  is  clear  that  the  character 
of  the  meeting  gradually  changed  throughout  the  1890s.  One  of  the  most 
obvious  differences  was  in  the  relationship  between  white  and  black  mem- 
bers. From  1891  to  1897,  William  and  Sabina  Russell  of  Richmond,  Indiana, 
were  in  charge  of  Southland  College  and  naturally  played  a  major  role  in  the 
meeting.  For  a  time  the  Russells'  reports  on  the  progress  of  their  work  were 
reminiscent  of  Alida  Clark's  glowing  epistles  of  former  years.  In  the  spring  of 
1895,  for  example,  William  Russell  declared  that  their  evangelical  efforts  had 
been  singularly  blessed  and  that  the  Missionary  Board  "ought  to  make  this 
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work  here  more  aggressive.  Push  it  out  farther  into  the  country  and  establish 
more  meetings  and  sometime  a  Quarterly  Meeting."65 

Within  a  few  months  of  this  optimistic  appraisal,  however,  the  Southland 
minutes  began  to  paint  a  rather  different  picture,  noting  that  "no  way  had 
opened  for  further  work  at  Beaver  Bayou,"  that  meetings  were  no  longer 
regularly  held  at  Hickory  Ridge,  and  that  all  around  there  was  "a  manifest 
lack"  of  proper  instruction  of  children  in  Christian  principles.66  Although 
Southland  Clerk  Rebecca  Busby  reported  "a  large  and  enthusiastic 
attendance  .  .  .  under  a  feeling  sense  of  the  Blessed  Spirit's  solemnizing 
presence  . . ."  in  early  1896,  by  the  following  June,  William  Russell's  report 
to  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  revealed  signs  of  growing  tension.  He  spoke 
of  laboring  "in  a  midst  of  a  crooked  and  superstitious  people"  amongst 
whom  there  was  "a  looseness  and . . .  go-as-you  please  manner"  and  whose 
"financial,  moral  and  religious  condition  . . .  [was]  deplorable. . .  ."67 

Amidst  increasing  criticism  and  ill-feeling,68  the  Russells  resigned  from 
their  responsibilities  at  Southland  in  1897.  They  continued  to  live  in  the  area, 
but  apparently  their  sense  of  alienation  from  their  black  co-religionists  grew 
apace.  Finally,  in  January  1902,  a  notice  appeared  in  the  American  Friend 
over  William  Russell's  name:  "There  is  need  of  a  meeting  house  near 
Southland,  Ark.,  for  white  people.  The  ground  will  be  donated  by  a  Friend." 
Shortly  thereafter,  Edward  Bellis,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Missionary 
Board  of  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  published  the  following  response: 

We  see  no  cause  for  the  appeal  from  a  Friend  to  build  another  meeting  house 
in  that  locality.  Southland  . . .  has  been  a  great . . .  blessing  to  the  people  . . . 
and  no  impediment  to  its  good  work  ought  to  come  from  a  Friend.69 

This  incident  was  only  the  most  obvious  manifestation  of  the  fact  that 
Southland  Meeting  had,  as  Quakers  put  it,  "lost  its  power."  As  the  white  heat 
of  evangelical  fervor  that  had  burned  so  brightly  in  the  days  of  Alida  Clark 
cooled,  Southland  generally  became  just  another,  not  very  exciting,  place  to 
go  to  church.  Even  as  Southland  College  underwent  something  of  a  revival 
under  the  administration  of  Indiana  Quakers  Harry  C.  and  Anna  B.  Wolford, 
the  meeting,  which  had  begun  to  take  on  a  more  ecumenical  flavor,70 
gradually  shed  its  distinctly  Quaker  character.  The  language  of  the  minutes 
(now  kept  with  increasing  irregularity),  the  business  of  the  meeting  (center- 
ing on  charitable  activities,  messages  of  condolence  and  fuel  bills),  and  even 
the  religious  services  (as  described  by  some  who  attended  them)  could  all 
have  been  those  of  almost  any  evangelical  denomination.  Indeed,  the  catalog 
of  Southland  College  clearly  noted  the  nonsectarian  nature  of  the  religious 
services  students  were  required  to  attend.71 
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The  precise  reasons  for  the  changing  character  of  the  meeting  are 
difficult  to  ascertain.  Neither  the  Southland  minutes  nor  any  other  Quaker 
sources  indicate  that  the  Wolfords  created  the  sort  of  animosity  that  had 
obviously  developed  between  the  Russells  and  black  members  of  the  meet- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  Harry  Wolford,  while  apparently  somewhat  magisterial 
and  aloof,  was  obviously  highly  regarded  as  a  man  of  character  and  authority. 
Perhaps  the  Wolfords'  overwhelming  interest  in  and  involvement  with 
Southland  College  caused  them  to  deemphasize  or  even  neglect  the  religious 
needs  of  the  meeting. 

Still,  however  diminished,  Southland  Meeting  continued  to  hold  to- 
gether. This  was  due,  in  part,  to  the  residual  loyalty  of  several  local  families 
and  also,  no  doubt,  to  the  convenience  of  the  Friends'  Church,  as  the  meeting 
was  increasingly  called,  for  the  religious  folk  in  a  remote,  rural  setting.  From 
time  to  time  efforts  were  made  to  restore  the  meeting's  sagging  fortunes,  as 
in  1906  when,  after  the  demise  of  the  Hickory  Ridge  (Marvell)  meeting, 
"hearty"  discussions  were  conducted  on  the  "best  way  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  Church"  and  "reviving  the  ties  of  brotherhood  that  bind  us 
into  one,  good,  strong  Christian  band."72  On  rare  occasions  the  Missionary 
Board  in  Indiana  would  dispatch  an  evangelist  in  hopes  of  rekindling  the 
spiritual  flame  of  the  community.  Such  activities  generally  brought  a  few  new 
recruits  into  the  meeting  but  never  seem  to  have  had  any  lasting  effect.73 

In  the  fall  of  1913  Frank  Roden,  a  local  black  farmer,  and  Herschel  Folger, 
a  young  teacher  from  Indiana,  were  appointed  to  "devise  a  plan  to  get 
members  to  attend  monthly  mtg  [meeting]."  If  such  a  plan  were,  in  fact, 
formulated,  it  had  little  permanent  impact.  Three  years  later  the  committee 
to  increase  attendance  was  made  a  standing  committee  of  the  meeting  but 
without  discernible  effect.  Indeed,  in  the  decade  after  1914  fewer  than  a 
dozen  local  people  joined  Southland  Meeting;  a  smaller  number  than  joined 
in  a  single  day  as  late  as  1907.74  After  December  1916,  minutes  were  kept 
irregularly  and  between  September  1919  and  August  1922,  nothing  was 
recorded.  During  this  same  time,  Southland  College  underwent  its  largest 
and  last  period  of  expansion.  This  growth  reflected  the  commitment  of  the 
Home  Mission  Board  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting  of  Friends,  which  had  taken 
control  of  Southland  in  1918,  to  concentrate  its  resources  on  educational 
rather  than  religious  work.75  Without  real  supervision  or  sense  of  direction, 
Southland  Meeting  continued  to  drift  and,  then,  simply  faded  away. 

There  were  obvious  practical  reasons  for  the  decision  by  Indiana  Friends 
to  limit  their  mission  in  Arkansas  to  the  moral  and  economic  uplift  of  local 
blacks  rather  than  to  fulfill  Alida  Clark's  dream  of  a  black  yearly  meeting 
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embracing  the  entire  rural  South.  Friends  were  a  small  sect  with  limited 
resources.  The  Southland  experiment  had  illustrated  that  they  were  better 
able  to  prepare  blacks  for  a  decent,  useful  life  on  earth  than  to  draw  them 
onto  the  peculiar  and  difficult  Quaker  path  to  heaven.  Salvation,  to  be  sure, 
was  important,  but  Friends  had  always  believed  that  while  their  way  might 
be  the  best,  it  was  not  the  only  road  to  paradise.  This  attitude  reflected  not 
just  traditional  Quaker  tolerance  but  residual  Quaker  elitism.  The  fact  that 
Indiana  Friends  genuinely  wished  to  help  southern  blacks  could  not  entirely 
overcome  a  certain  reluctance  to  worship  with  them  as  equals  in  the  sight  of 
man  and  God.  Two  elderly  Indiana  Friends  who  had  in  their  youth  volun- 
teered for  service  at  Southland  recounted  how,  during  the  1920s  when  one 
black  member  of  Southland  Meeting  came  to  Richmond  to  work  in  a  Quaker 
household,  some  members  of  the  local  meeting  actually  protested  her 
presence  at  their  worship  service.76 

It  would  be  unfair  to  imply  that  this  sort  of  prejudicial  behavior  repre- 
sented a  general  Quaker  attitude.  White  teachers  at  Southland  Institute,  for 
example,  certainly  made  a  point  of  dealing  with  their  black  colleagues  on 
terms  of  absolute  equality  and  some  of  them  established  lifelong  friendships. 
Still,  Quakers  were  not  exempt  from  the  predilections  and  limitations  of  their 
place  and  time.  Genuine  charity  and  noblesse  oblige  are  often  so  closely 
intertwined  that  they  cannot  easily  be  separated.  So  it  was  at  Southland 
Meeting,  whose  final  chapter  was  as  poignant  and  distressing  as  its  early  days 
had  been  inspiring  and  hopeful. 

In  the  aftermath  of  a  bitter,  divisive  controversy  over  the  administration 
of  Southland  school  which  ended  with  the  resignation  of  Harry  and  Anna 
Wolford,77  one  last  attempt  was  made  to  rescue  the  meeting  from  oblivion. 
On  October  27,  1922,  Irene  Utter,  Clerk  for  the  Day,  and  a  teacher  at  the 
school,  noted: 

It  being  the  deep  concern  in  many  of  our  hearts  that  the  Monthly  Meeting  be 
revived,  a  group  of  members  of  this  meeting  gathered  to  consider  steps 
toward  its  reorganization.  The  meeting  opened  with  a  period  of  worship 
during  which  several  expressed  the  prayer  of  all  our  hearts  for  the  success  of 
our  undertaking.78 

These  were  among  the  last  words  recorded  in  Southland's  minutes. 

The  Southland  community  maintained  its  Quaker  connection  and  religious 
service  until  the  summer  of  1925  when,  racked  by  financial  difficulties, 
internal  dissension  and  external  disorder,  Southland  College  finally  closed  its 
doors.  Raymond  Jenkins,  the  Indiana  Friend  who  had  announced  the  school's 
demise  to  the  community,  recorded  how  Duncan  Freeland,  a  member  of  the 
meeting  for  thirty-six  years  and  one  of  the  few  remaining  black  Friends  in  the 
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area,  responded  to  the  news:  "Mr.  Freeland  spoke  at  the  close  [of  Meeting] 
and  broke  down.  .  . .  Everyone  here  is  heartbroken. . .  ,"78 

Today,  more  than  sixty  years  later,  one  may  drive  north  along  the  highway 
from  West  Helena  to  Lexa  past  the  former  site  of  Southland  Meeting  and  the 
school  without  observing  a  single  material  trace  of  the  community's  Quaker 
heritage.  Indeed,  the  legacy  of  Friends  now  survives  only  in  the  recollections 
of  a  few  elderly  black  people  who  once  sat  on  the  meetinghouse  benches: 

We  never  went  to  no  other  Church  but  there.  That's  the  onliest  church  we 

went  to  We  would  sing.  I  remember  Mr.  Freeland.  You  remember  how  he 

would  sing  bass?80 

Such  are  the  fading  remnants  of  personal  memories  from  Quakerism's 
first  black  monthly  meeting;  and  for  the  collective  memory  of  Friends, 
Southland  is  sadly  recorded  as  "the  Lost  Negro  Meeting  in  Arkansas."81 
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called  Swarthmore. 

27Elkanah  Beard  in  Christian  Worker  &  (May  15, 1878) :  231. 

28For  an  enlightening  discussion  of  the  holiness  revival  movement,  see 
Hamm,  Transformation,  chapter  4. 

29Ibid.,  71-73;  Minutes,  Missionary  Board,  March  18, 1873,  8. 

30Minutes,  Missionary  Board,  June  17, 1873, 11-12;  and  September  30, 
1873,20. 

^Friends  Review,  27  (September  27,  1873):  93;  28  (February  13, 
1875):  413;  35  (May  27, 1882):  669-670;  Christian  Worker  4  (February  15, 
1874):  59-60. 

^Friends  Review  30  (May  26,  1877):  651;  35  (May  27,  1882):  660-670. 

33For  examples,  see  Hamm,  Transformation,  84-85. 

34Between  May  and  September  1878,  Mrs.  Clark  visited  New  York  and 
England  Yearly  Meetings,  traveling  over  7,000  miles,  attending  over  400 
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meetings  and  collecting  over  $3,000.  See  Alida  Clark  to  Missionary  Board, 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  April  23,  1879,  Minutes,  Missionary  Board,  156,  as 
well  as  a  seven-page  list  of  contributors  attached  to  the  inside  cover  of  the 
Missionary  Board  Minute  Book,  Southland  Papers. 

350n  March  18, 1874,  for  example,  the  Southland  minutes  contain  a  copy 
of  London  Yearly  Meeting's  General  Epistle  "setting  before  us  most 
freely  the  great  doctrine  of  the  atonement  as  the  foundation  of  the  faith 
of  our  religious  society"  (emphasis  in  original),  Southland  Minutes,  10-11. 
Also  see  October  17,  1877,  16,  and  January  15,  1879,  93;  Hamm,  Trans- 
formation, 49. 

36Southland  Minutes,  December  17, 1873, 3.  Hamm,  Transformation,  26, 
notes  that  by  the  1860s  First  Day  Schools  for  Scriptural  Instruction  . . .  had 
become  a  fixture  in  most  Friends  meetings. 

37Southland  Minutes,  January  21, 1874, 6-7. 

38Ibid.,  February  1874,  9.  For  an  example  of  the  "Queries"  sent  out  to 
monthly  meetings  by  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  see  Minutes,  1872,  7-8. 

39Southland  Minutes,  July  19,  1876,  54. 

40Ibid.,  February,  1874,  8-9. 

^Christian  Worker  4  (February  15,  1874):  60. 

42Hickory  Ridge  (present  day  Marvell)  meetinghouse,  which  opened  on 
April  2,  1876,  was  accounted  to  be  the  "first  meetinghouse  in  the  world 
[exclusively]  for  'Colored  Friends'."  Friends  Review  29  (March25, 1876) :  505- 
506.  For  a  time  the  monthly  meeting  met  alternatively  at  Southland  and 
Hickory  Ridge.  Also  see  Southland  Minutes,  February  16,  1876,  401;  and 
July  19, 1876,52. 

nbid.,  March  18, 1874, 12-13;  and  March  21, 1877,  64;  Minutes,  1877,  36; 
FriendsReview30(Maiy26, 1877):652. 

44Southland  Minutes,  June  20, 1877, 68. 

45Ibid.;  Southland's  first  overseers  were  Morris  Brown,  Calvin  Clark, 
Angeline  Gant,  Evaline  Hall  Ivy,  Jacob  J.  Jonson,  Henrietta  Kitteral  and 
James  H.  Walton;  Southland  Minutes,  January  21,  1874,  6.  Also  see  Hamm, 

Transformation,  9. 

46Southland  Minutes  and  its  record  of  membership  indicate  that  at  least 
fifteen  members  were  disowned  between  1876  and  1883  and  only  four 
thereafter,  with  the  last  in  19 12.  The  names  of  five  others  were  brought  before 
the  meeting  by  the  overseers,  but  these  were  returned  to  good  standing  after 
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they  admitted  guilt  and  asked  forgiveness. 

47Alida  Clark  to  Daniel  Hill,  reprinted  in  Christian  Worker  1 1  (July  7, 
1881):  319;  Southland  Minutes,  August  15, 1877,  70.  Also  see  Hamm,  Trans- 
formation, 50. 

^Friends  Review  30  (September  16,  1876):  75;  Minutes,  1874,  13; 
Christian  Worker  4  (May  15,  1874):  153-154;  8  (October  17,  1878):  495. 

^Friends  Review  30  (January  20,  1877) :  362. 

50Alida  Clark  to  Rev.  M.  E.  Streiby,  March  2,  1877,  American  Mission- 
ary Association  Archives,  Amistad  Research  Center,  Dillard  University, 
New  Orleans,  LA,  microfilm  copy.  Also  see  Southland  Minutes,  February  21, 
1877,  61. 

^Friends  Review  24  (March  18,  1871):  474-475;  28  (October  30,  1874): 
106;  Minutes,  1886,  55-56;  Southland  Minutes,  September  18, 1886, 217-218. 

^Christian  Worker  9  (April  7,  1879):  185;  11  (July  7,  1881):  319; 
Minutes,  1874,  11;  and  1876,  35;  Friends  Review  33  (May  15,  1880) :  637. 

^Christian  Worker  12  (March  30, 1882) :  132;  The  Friend  (London),  July 
1,  1882,  183;  Minutes,  1882,  7-8;  Southland  Minutes,  April  18,  1877,  65. 

^Christian  Worker  12  (March  29,  1883):  149;  (April  5,  1883):  161; 
Friends  Review  36  (February  3,  1883):  411-412;  37  (February  23, 
1884):  460;  Minutes,  1884,  10;  Southland  Minutes,  December  27,  1882, 
156-157;  and  October  17,  1883,  176-177. 

55Minutes,  1884,  9-10;  Christian  Worker  14  (June  5,  1884):  355; 
Southland  Minutes,  April  16,  1884,  182;  and  May  24,  1884,  184-186.  Scott's 
and  Henley's  greatest  success  was  at  Hickory  Ridge. 

56Southland  Minutes,  April  18, 1885, 203;  Friends  Review  38  (September 
6,  1884):  76;  (January  10,  1885):  364. 

57Ibid.,  33  (July  10,  1880):  765;  and  36  (December  23,  1882):  316. 

^The  Friend  (London,  December  1,  1884):  311. 

59Southland  Minutes,  November  21,  1888;  December  19,  1888;  and  Janu- 
ary 16,  1889,  242.  The  Clarks,  who  retired  to  a  home  two  miles  from  the 
Southland  community,  continued  to  participate  in  the  meeting — Alida,  until 
her  death  in  1892,  and  Calvin  until  he  moved  to  Ohio  to  live  with  his  son  early 
in  the  twentieth  century.  See  Friends  Review  41  (September  23, 1886) :  127; 
Minutes,  1886  59-60;  Minutes,  Missionary  Board,  Calvin  and  Alida  Clark  to 
Joseph  Dickinson,  inserted,  208-209. 

60Southland  Minutes,  September  16,  1896,  307.  Minutes,  1887,  63;  1891, 
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77;  and  1893,  80.  Also  see  Christian  Worker  21  (November  19, 1891) :  739; 
and  Friends  Review  44  (November  3, 1892) :  234.  An  1890  census  of  Friends 
published  in  1892  listed  338  total  members  in  Arkansas  but  only  205  at 
Southland  under  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting;  this  seems  a  more  realistic 
estimate  of  the  active  membership  of  the  meeting  than  the  reported  figure  of 
over  400.  The  other  133  Arkansas  Friends  were  in  Benton  (106)  and  Washing- 
ton (27)  counties  in  northwest  Arkansas  and  were  attached  to  the  Kansas 
Yearly  Meeting;  see  Christian  Worker  22  (April  7,  1892):  211-213. 

61Southland  Minutes,  June  20,  1888,  233. 

62 Joseph  Dickinson  to  Charles  W.  Osborn,  January  28, 1889,  Letter  Book, 
Missionary  Board,  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  Southland  Papers,  68-69  (herein- 
after cited  as  Letter  Book,  Missionary  Board,  with  date  and  page);  Christian 
Worker  19  (May23, 1889) :  325;  Elkanah  Beard  to  Joseph  Dickinson,  January  2  7, 
1889,  inserted  in  Minutes,  Missionary  Board,  23 1 ;  Friends  Review  46  (October 
20, 1892) :  202;  E.  Beard  to  J.  Dickinson,  March9, 1893,  Southland  Papers. 

63 Joseph  Dickinson  to  Lucinda  Hunt,  June  11, 1889,  Letter  Book,  Mission- 
ary Board,  91. 

^Minutes,  1896, 81;  Southland  Minutes,  May  15, 1894, 282-283;  andNovem- 
ber  16,  1898,  333. 

65William  Russell  to  Joseph  Dickinson,  February  24,  March  6,  1895, 
Southland  Papers. 

66Southland  Minutes,  September  18, 1895, 295;  and  January  15, 1896, 299. 

67Ibid.,  June  17, 1896, 302-303;  andMinutes,  1896, 81. 

68For  references  to  these  difficulties  see  Minutes,  Missionary  Board,  April 
27,  1896,  285-289.  Visitors  reported  that  although  most  complaints  seemed 
trivial,  "through  a  spirit  of  envy  and  jealousy  the  spark  kindled  had  been 
fanned  into  a  flame  causing  considerable  bad  feeling."  Ibid.,  288. 

m American  Friend,  January  30, 1902, 109;  and  March  6, 1902, 227  (italics 
added).  Eventually,  a  committee  of  Southland  Meeting  recommended  that  ''a 
certificate  ...  be  forwarded  to  the  M.  E.  Church  in  Lagrange,  Ark.,  recom- 
mending them  [the  Russells]  to  their  care."  See  Southland  Minutes,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1902,  355. 

70On  January  21,  1903,  for  example,  Southland  students  were  "encour- 
aged to  present  statements  of  their  standing  in  the  church  of  which  they  were 
members"  in  the  hope  that  this  would  "promote  a  unity  in  Christian  Fellow- 
ship in  the  school."  Southland  Minutes,  January  21, 1902, 355. 

nCatalogue  of  Southland  Institute,  1917-1918, 11-12,  (copy),  Southland 
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Papers;  and  interview  with  Alfred  L.  Billingsley,  Sr.,  Southland,  Arkansas, 
February  19,  1982.  Mr.  Billingsley  said  that  while  he  attended  religious 
meetings  at  Southland  early  in  the  twentieth  century,  he  never  considered 
himself  a  Quaker.  The  services,  he  noted,  were  general  and  non-denomina- 
tional. No  minutes  were  recorded  at  Southland  Meeting  from  March  16  to 
July  20, 1904;  from  August  17,  1904  to  June  20, 1906;  or  from  July  18, 1906  to 
May  1,  1907. 

72Minutes,  Missionary  Board,  April  30, 1906, 358;  Southland  Minutes,  June 
20,  1906,  367-368. 

73In  1908  the  Missionary  Board  sent  Charles  O.  Whitely  "to  hold  a 
series  of  meetings"  at  Southland.  His  "very  acceptable"  ministry  brought 
seven  new  "converts"  into  the  Church.  Minutes,  Missionary  Board,  April  3 
and  May  24,  1908,  364-365. 

74Southland  Minutes,  398-407,  passim;  Southland  Meeting  Record, 
Southland  Papers. 

75See  Kennedy,  "Southland  College,"  223-225,  238. 

^Interview  with  Russell  M.  and  Tressie  T.  Ratliff,  June  9, 1981,  Richmond, 
Indiana. 

77See  Thomas  C.  Kennedy,  "The  Last  Days  at  Southland,"  Southern 
Friend  8  (Spring  1986):  3-29. 

^Southland  Minutes,  October  27,  1922,  428. 

79"Telling  the  Students,"  American  Friend,  April  9, 1925,  277-278;  inter- 
view with  F.  Raymond  Jenkins,  June  9,  1981,  Richmond,  Indiana.  Duncan 
Freeland's  picture  appeared  in  American  Friend,  February  7, 1924, 108.  He 
was  first  recorded  as  a  member  of  Southland  Meeting  on  June  19,  1886; 
see  Southland  Minutes,  244-245. 

80Intervie  w  with  Emma  Roden  Young  (recorded  as  a  member  of  Southland 
Meeting,  April  19,  1908)  and  Willa  Burchett  Graves,  Southland,  Arkansas, 
February  18,  1982. 

81EIbert  Russell,  Friends  at  Mid-Century  (Richmond,  Ind.,  the  Isaac  T. 
and  Lida  K.  Johnson  Lecture,  October  22,  1950),  15  n. 
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Historical  Marker 

Remarks  by 

Michael  Hill 

On  Thursday,  August  7, 1997 at2:30  p.m.,  a  state  marker  commemo- 
rating The  Model  Farm  was  unveiled  in  the  chapel  of  Springfield 
Meeting  in  High  Point,  North  Carolina,  before  an  audience  of 
seventy-five.  The  marker  has  been  installed  on  Highway  311  at  the 
intersection  of  Model  Farm  Road  in  High  Point.  Sponsored  by  the 
North  Carolina  Friends  Historical  Society  as  part  of  the  North 
Carolina  Yearly  Meetings  Tercentenary  Celebration,  the  brief  cer- 
emony included  this  excerpt  from  remarks  by  Dr.  Michael  Hill, 
research  historian  of  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  Archives  and 
History,  explaining  the  significance  of  the  project.  * 

Over  the  course  of  North  Carolina  history,  migration  has  played  an 
important  role.  When  we  think  of  migration  we  usually  think  of  in-migration, 
the  entrance  of  new  settlers  into  the  region  whether  by  ocean-going  vessel 
or  overland,  such  as  those  who  came  down  the  Great  Wagon  Road  from 
Pennsylvania  to  settle  piedmont  North  Carolina. 

But  the  state's  history  was  also  affected  at  various  points  by  out- 
migration.  After  the  War  for  Independence  veterans  of  that  conflict  took  up 
newly  opened  lands  in  what  became  the  state  of  Tennessee.  In  the  1820s  and 


*  For  more  information  on  the  Model  Farm  see  "Pioneers  of  the  New  South:  The 
Baltimore  Association  and  North  Carolina  Friends  in  Reconstruction,"  by  Damon  D. 
Hickey  in  The  Southern  Friend,  Vol.  XI,  no.  1,  Spring  1989. 
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1830s  a  new  generation  of  planters'  sons  moved  south  westward  with  their 
families  to  find  new  more  fertile  fields  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  A  century 
later,  African-Americans  moved  north,  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Baltimore, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Detroit  to  find  opportunities  denied  to  them  in  the 
segregated  South.  This  last  pattern  is  one  which  we  have  lived  to  see  reversed 
in  recent  years. 

Another,  lesser-known  pattern  of  out-migration  took  place  in  this  re- 
gion. Following  the  Civil  War  Quakers  in  sizable  numbers  left  piedmont 
North  Carolina  for  the  Midwest.  The  route  followed  by  many  passed  through 
Baltimore,  where  a  group  of  Friends  organized  in  1865  sponsored  efforts  to 
help  their  southern  brethren  be  self-sustaining.  The  Baltimore  Association 
[to  Advise  and  Assist  Southern  Friends]  sponsored  schools  (44  in  North 
Carolina)  and  set  up  a  demonstration  farm  near  High  Point. 

In  1867  the  Baltimore  Association  purchased  the  former  Nathan  Hunt 
farm,  paying  $4,400  of  which  $700  was  raised  locally  by  members  of  Spring- 
field Meeting.  On  those  200  acres  the  Quakers  constructed  barns  and  other 
buildings  and  promoted  the  use  of  fertilizers,  registered  livestock,  selected 
grasses  and  seed,  and  improved  farming  implements  such  as  mowing  ma- 
chines, hay  rakes,  grain  drills,  and  seed  hullers.  They  converted  a  gristmill 


House  on  Model  Farm 
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into  a  bone  mill,  said  to  be  the  first  in  the  South,  to  produce  fertilizer  from 
animal  bones. 

In  his  annual  reports,  superintendent  William  Sampson,  formerly  of 
Maine,  reflected  the  wide  influence  of  the  Model  Farm.  In  1871  he  reported 
that  "a  large  number  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  State  continue  to  visit  the 
farm  to  see  for  themselves  the  new  way."  The  effect  was  to  help  stem  the  tide 
of  westward  migration  and  to  stimulate  agricultural  production  among 
Quakers  and  non-Quakers  alike. 

Governor  Jonathan  Worth,  a  native  of  Randolph  County,  hailed  the  work 
at  the  Model  Farm,  aided  their  efforts  to  incorporate,  and  is  said  to  have 
called  the  site  "the  only  green  spot"  in  the  state.  In  1891  the  Baltimore 
Association  was  dissolved,  the  farm  sold,  and  the  proceeds  used  to  aid 
Guilford  College.  A  dairy  operated  at  the  site  until  the  mid-1940s  when  the 
property  was  developed. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  marker  will  play  some  small  part  in  insuring  that 
the  place  of  the  Model  Farm  in  the  history  of  the  state  be  recognized  and 
remembered  for  generations  to  come. 


Barn  on  Model  Farm 
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Some  North  Carolina 
Highway  Historical  Markers 
Related  to  Quaker  History 

Marker       Title  on  Descriptions  Are  as 

Number       Marker  They  Appear  on  Markers  Place 

A-79         Quaker       In  1672  missionaries  William  US  17  Bypass 

Activity      Edmundson  and  George  Fox,  at  Perquimans 
founder  of  Society  of  Friends  in       River  in 
America,  held  religious  meetings  Hertford 
in  this  area. 


A-82        Old  Neck     Quaker  meeting  was  established  US  17  at  SR 

Friends      by  1680.  Site  of  Yearly  Meeting,  1301  (Old 

1698-1785.  Discontinued,  1797.  Neck  Road) 

Building  was  1  mile  S.E.  east  of  Winfall 

C-35       Core  Sound    Quaker  center  for  more  than  100  NC  101 

Meeting      yrs.  after  1733.  Migration  west  southeast  of 

was  one  cause  of  decline.  Meet-  Harlowe 
ing  house  was  50  yards  W. 

E-76      Rich  Square    Society  of  Friends  (Conserva-  US  258  (Main 


Monthly      tive).  Meeting  was  organized, 
Meeting      1760,  six  mi.  S.  Since  1936  has 
met  here  at  Cedar  Grove,  a  Meet- 
ing established  in  1868. 


Street)  in 
Woodland 


G-69       Cane  Creek    First  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  SR  1004  (Snow 
Meeting      in  central  North  Carolina,  1751.  Camp  Road)  at 
Present  building  is  on  the  origi-    Snow  Camp 
nal  site. 
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Marker 
Number 


Title  on 
Marker 


G-76      Snow  Camp 


Descriptions  Are  as 
They  Appear  on  Markers 


Place 


Settled  by  Quakers  in  1749.  SR  1004  (Snow 
Cornwallis  camped  in  area  after  Camp  Road)  at 
Battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse    Snow  Camp 
and  used  home  of  Simon  Dixon 
as  headquarters. 


G-91     Spring  Friends  Meeting  house  by  1761;  Meeting  SR  1005 

Meeting       recognized,  1773;  Preparative  (Kimesville 

Meeting,  1779;  &  Monthly  Meet-  Road)  west  of 

ing,  1793.  Eli  Whitney 

H-84      Rocky  River    Established  under  care  of  Cane  SR  1300 

Friends       Creek  Meeting,  1753;  a  Monthly  (Foust  Road) 

Meeting       Meeting  since  1908.  Fourth  build-  north  of  Silk 

ing  was  constructed  in  1926.  Hope 

1-59      Dunn's  Creek    Started  about  1746;  joined  yearly  NC  87  south  of 

Quaker       meeting,  1760;  discontinued  Rockfish 

Meeting       about  1781.  Site  and  cemetery  Creek 
are  2.5  miles  S.  E. 

J-35         Guilford       A  coeducational  college  oper-  Friendly 

College       ated  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  Avenue  at 

Chartered  as  New  Garden  Board-  New  Garden 

ing  School  in  1834.  Opened  in  Road  in 

1837.  Greensboro 


J-48     Centre  Friends  Was  begun  in  1 757  and  organized  NC  62  near 

Meeting       as  a  Monthly  Meeting  in  1773.  junction  with 

This  is  the  fourth  building  on  the  US  200  south 

original  site.  of  Greensboro 


J-49  Deep  River  Was  begun  in  1 753  and  organized 
Friends  as  a  Monthly  Meeting,  1778. 
Meeting       Present  building  erected  1875. 


Wendover 
Avenue  at  SR 
1536  (Penny 
Road)  at  Deep 
River 
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Marker       Title  on  Descriptions  Are  as 

Number       Marker  They  Appear  on  Markers 

J-75  New  Garden  Meeting  for  worship  as  begun  in 
Friends  1751;  became  a  Monthly  Meet- 
Meeting  ing,  1754.  Present  bldg.  is  here. 


Place 

New  Garden 

Road  at 
Friendly  Ave. 
in  Greensboro 


J-95        Springfield     Established  in  1773  and  orga-  US  311  at 

Friends       nized  as  a  Monthly  Meeting,  1790.  Fairfield  Road 

Meeting       Building  erected  1927  on  origi-  in  High  Point 
nal  site  is  1/2  mile  east. 


J-100      Model  Farm 


Established  by  Quakers  1867  to  US  311  (South 

stem  westward  migration  by  pro-  Main  Street)  at 

moting  improved  agricultural  Model  Farm 

practices.  Tract,  sold  in  189 1 ,  was  Road  in  High 
1/2  mi.  E.  Point 
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the  Hicksite  Separation: 
TWo  Letters 

Edited  by 

Thomas  D.  Hamm 

Accounts  of  the  Hicksite  Separation  all  note  that  the  two  southernmost 
yearly  meetings,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  were  unaffected  by  it.  Neither 
experienced  a  separation  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  neither  disowned  a  single 
member  for  Hicksite  sympathies.  As  the  following  accounts  show,  however, 
there  were  Friends  in  the  two  yearly  meetings  who  did  sympathize  with  the 
Hicksites.  In  the  case  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  such  sympathy  may 
have  been  considerable.1 

The  first  letter,  from  the  Thornburg  Family  Papers  in  the  Friends  Collec- 
tion at  Earlham  College  was  written  by  Stephen  Hussey,  a  former  member  of 
New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting  in  Guilford  County.  Hussey  (1776-1843)  was 
the  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Jessup)  Hussey  of  New  Garden;  his  relationship 
with  Friends  was  apparently  contentious.  He  and  his  wife  Rebecca  or 
Rebekah  (Brown)  Hussey  were  disowned  for  marriage  out  of  unity  in  1798, 
but  regained  their  membership  a  year  later.  In  1824  New  Garden  Monthly 
Meeting  disowned  Stephen  again,  this  time  for  accepting  a  commission  as  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  He  never  regained  his  membership,  but  his  letter  shows 
that  he  remained  a  Quaker  in  his  sympathies.  Rebekah  (Hussey)  Thornburg 


Thomas  D.  Hamm  is  college  archivist  and  associate  professor  of  history  at 
Earlham  College  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  and  a  member  of  The  Southern  Friend 
advisory  board.  He  is  the  author  of  Transformation  of  American  Quakerism, 
Orthodox  Friends,  1 800-190 7  (Indiana  University  Press,  1988). 
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(1778-1852),  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  was  Stephen's  sister.  She 
and  her  husband  Henry  Thornburg  had  been  married  at  New  Garden  in  1802, 
and  had  moved  to  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  in  1814.  They  settled  near  Milton. 
At  the  time  of  the  Separation,  they  were  leaders  of  the  Hicksite  group  in 
Milford  Monthly  Meeting  there.  Significantly,  in  view  of  the  mention  of  the 
pamphlet  that  Stephen  Hussey  received  from  his  Indiana  relatives,  Henry 
Thornburg  was  disowned  by  the  Orthodox  for  reading  and  circulating 
Hicksite  works.2 

The  second  letter  is  in  the  Halliday  Jackson  Papers  in  the  Friends 
Historical  Library  of  Swarthmore  College.  Its  author,  Samuel  Pleasants 
Parsons,  was  a  leading  member  of  Virginia  Yearly  Meeting.  Born  near 
Richmond  in  1783,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Pleasants)  Parsons,  Samuel 
P.  Parsons  was  best  known  for  serving  from  1816  to  1832  as  the  keeper  of  the 
Virginia  State  Prison  in  Richmond,  where  his  attempts  to  reform  the  institu- 
tion met  with  uncertain  success.  He  also  had  a  history  of  conflict  with  his 
meeting — in  1817  Weyanoke  Monthly  Meeting  had  him  "under  dealing"  for 
suing  the  trustees  of  Richmond  Preparative  Meeting.  Halliday  Jackson 
(1771-1833),  the  recipient  of  the  letter,  was  a  minister  from  Darby,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Hicksites  in  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  3 

The  two  letters  have  been  edited  slightly  for  readability.  Punctuation  has 
been  inserted,  since  neither  writer  was  fond  of  ending  sentences  with  a 
period,  but  original  spelling  has  been  retained. 

Letter  One: 

Stephen  and  Rebekah  Hussey 
to  Henry  and  Rebekah  Thornburg, 
October  4,  1829 

Respected  Brother  &  Sister  Henry  &  Rebekah  Thornburg — 

We  are  well  at  present,  wishing  these  lines  may  find  you  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  same  blesseing.  The  fever  has  been  very  prevalent  in 
Guilford  for  some  weeks  past,  &  a  number  of  Deaths  has  lately  occured  some 
of  which  I  shall  name,  Robert  Bell  Esqr,  Hoberd  Tatum,  Quaker  Joseph 
Britain,  old  Barsilla  Gardner — old  Isaac  Beason,  &  a  number  of  others 
whome  I  knew.  Robert  Pitman's  family  is  tolerable  well  at  present.  Robert 
has  had  a  long  spell  of  the  fever  &  ague  but  has  got  able  to  work  again.  Our 
corn  crops  is  very  good  this  year,  wheat  was  very  much  injured  by  the  great 
falls  of  rain,  &  sudden  hard  freezes  though  the  winter  made  the  wheat  very 
thin.  But  what  stood  through  the  winter  was  well  filled.  Crops  of  oats  were 
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light.  Our  Country  abounds  with  aplenty  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  money 
is  very  scarce — &  a  great  number  of  the  people  unfortunately  in  debt.  The 
banking  system  has  ruined  N  Carolina  in  consequence  of  the  base  conduct 
of  the  stockholders  and  manager  of  the  bank.  For  my  own  part  I  always 
shuned  the  banks  with  as  much  abhorence  as  the  true  christian  abhors  hell 
by  which  means  I  have  kept  out  of  the  vortex. 

We  received  your  letter  dated  8th  Month  10th  1829  which  was  very 
satisfactory  to  us,  to  hear  that  you  were  in  health  and  doing  well  and  also  in 
the  enjoyment  of  your  religious  privileges.  I  also  received  a  little  pamphlet 
enclosed  in  thy  letter  &  have  read  it  to  some  of  my  neighbors  according  to  thy 
request  and  intend  to  read  it  to  more  of  them.  Some  approved  of  it,  others  are 
so  prejudiced  against  Elias  Hicks  by  reading  the  Philladelphia  paper  called 
the  friend,  &  some  other  detached  peices  of  E  Hickses  sermons  where  a  part 
of  a  sentence  only  was  quoted  to  answer  present  purposes,  that  is  to 
misrepresent  Hickses  true  meaning,  that  they  will  hardly  give  it  a  hearing.4 1 
think  E  Hickses  answer  to  Frenches  charges  against  him  is  very  appropriate 
&  sufficient  to  convince  every  reasonable  unpredjudiced  reader,  that  French 
has  alledged  false  charges  against  Hicks  to  injure  his  Religious  character. 
Hickses  answer  to  French  clearly  demonstrates  Hickses  mental  abilities  is 
very  great.5  Not  withstanding  the  great  pains  which  has  been  taken  by  the 
Quakers  of  N  C  to  misrepresent  E  Hicks,  &  form  resolutions  in  their  Meetings 
to  prohibit  him  from  preaching  amongs  them,  (if  he  should  ever  pass  through 
N  C.)  &  threatening  to  disown  their  members  if  they  should  go  hear  him,  I  am 
confident  from  what  I  have  heard  a  number  of  the  Quakers  Express  in  regard 
to  his  visiting  Guilford  County,  that  no  man  would  be  more  cordially  received 
nor  more  highly  respected  than  Hicks.  My  neighbour  Zacharias  Coffin  is  a 
very  zealous  Orthodox  and  since  his  last  visit  to  Indiana  &  Ohio  has  taken 
great  pains  to  prejudice  all  his  acquaintance  against  the  Hicksites  as  he  calls 
them,  &  in  order  to  convince  me  that  they  are  as  bad  as  Atheists,  he  has  been 
very  partic[ul]ar  to  send  his  papers  to  me  to  wit.  the  Philadelphia  friend  or 
Advocate  of  truth,  by  which  means  I  have  read  the  present  volume  nearly  to 
the  present  time,  which  informed  me  of  the  conduct  of  the  Orthodox  towards 
the  friends  at  the  Ohio  yearly  meeting  &  of  their  Inditing  friends  &  &  puting 
them  in  prison. 6  Therefore  I  think  I  am  now  able  to  form  a  tolerable  correct 
Idea  of  the  Spirit  of  Orthodoxy.  I  think  Popery  would  be  a  more  appropriate 
name. 

It  is  time  for  me  to  conclude  my  letter  as  I  have  to  carry  it  five  miles  this 
evening.  If  time  would  admit  I  should  be  happy  in  writing  a  considerable 
more  as  you  are  often  the  companion  of  our  minds  &  we  often  talk  about  you, 
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&  express  our  desires  to  see  you,  so  farewell  for  the  present. 

Stephen  &  Rebekah  Hussey 

Letter  Two 
Samuel  P.  Parsons  to  Halliday  Jackson, 
7th  Mo.  25,  1830 

Esteemed  Friend 

Thy  acceptable  letter  of  the  5th  mo.  1st  did  not  get  to  hand  till  the  23rd  last 
then  it  came  in  a  package  containing  several  copies  of  the  writings  of  W. 
Bailey  &  Rouncihua[?]  Ray  and  from  whom  they  have  come  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
guess,  but  be  them  from  whom  they  may  they  are  very  acceptable.7  Thou 
will  accept  my  thanks  for  the  Extracts  from  the  last  yearly  meeting  of  friends 
in  Phila.  It  is  really  gratifying  to  know  that  friends  are  united  in  maintaining 
the  fundamental  principles  &  doctrines  that  first  brough  them  into  notice, 
through  the  great  gulph  of  persecution,  they  had  to  indure  for  the  sake  of  him 
who  came  spotless,  &  pure  to  establish  the  glorious  dispensation  of  our  holy 
religion,  and  for  which  they  are  now  suffering  all  the  persecution,  that  the 
enemies  to  their  plain  &  practical  doctrines,  can,  (under  the  laws  of  the  land) 
heap  upon  them,  which  I  trust  they  will  be  able  to  bear  with  that  resignation 
that  our  great  &  holy  pattern  has  left  an  example  for  in  all  true  christians  to 
follow,  without  which  none  can  enter  that  happy  state,  that  is  promised  as  the 
reward  of  the  faithful. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  great  pain  to  me  to  be  hold  the  great  departure  from 
primitive  principles  on  the  part  of  most  of  our  members  &  scarce  has  given 
me  more  concern  than  the  manner  in  which  the  famous  or  rather  infamous 
Phila  Declaration  was  got  through  our  yearly  meeting  two  years  ago.8  There 
was  as  much  artful  cunning  smuggling  to  carry  the  views  of  the  deputation 
as  was  ever  practiced  in  smuggling  goods  into  the  united  states  contrary  to 
the  revenue  laws,  altho  the  authors  of  that  disgraceful  production  quoted 
from  E.  Hicks  the  Berean9  etc.  in  support  of  their  charges  against  friends,  yet 
I  considered  it  at  the  time  highly  coloured  &  greatly  exagerated,  &  stated  in 
strong  terms  in  the  meeting  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  document  that  I 
had  recently  traveled  in  Pennsylvania  &  knew  that  the  other  side  had  as 
strong  claims  to  be  heard,  &  that  it  was  unfair  to  take  one  side  for  granted, 
before  they  heard  the  other,  in  which  I  was  supported  by  a  few  others,  but  my 
friend  what  can  the  truth  do,  in  opposition  to  orthodoxy  when  determined  to 
sway  the  [word  illegible]  in  defiance  of  all  justice  &  humanity.  Subsequently 
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I  examined  this  precious  mausoleum  of  orthodox  Christianity  &  to  my 
astonishment  I  found  it  contained  as  many  unfounded  insinuations  &  un- 
truths as  could  be  found  among  the  violent  political  parties  that  has  dis- 
tracted this  otherwise  happy  country  for  the  last  4  years,  and  in  our  monthly 
meeting,  when  the  minute  from  the  Y  Meeting  was  read  accepting  the  dictum 
of  their  orthodox  masters,  I  charged  the  document  in  these  terms  &  noted 
that  I  was  prepaird  to  make  good  my  assertion,  but  none  would  undertake  to 
call  on  me  for  my  evidence.  I  knew  the  meeting  had  been  duped  &  guild,  in 
the  matter.  I  was  anxious  that  those  who  were  not  fully  prepaird  to  swallow 
orthodox  physic  without  regard  to  its  killing  or  curing  ,  might  examine  the 
next  dose  off erd  before  it  was  too  late.  There  was  at  best  a  very  small  remnant 
only  about  450  members  composing  the  whole  yearly  meeting  of  all  ages 
except  those  less  than  a  year  old  &  now  much  more  decrepit  than  ever,  what 
given  migration,  decention,  and  the  detachd  location  of  our  members.  Those 
remaining  know  very  little  of  the  true  principles  of  Quakerism.  They  go  apace 
the  old  Hackney  belief  "I  believe  what  the  church  believe  &  the  church 
believe  what  I  believe"  with  out  knowing  what  the  individual  or  the  church 
believe.  My  paper  is  full  &  I  must  stop. 

thy  friend, 

Saml.  P.  Parsons 

I  may  resume  at  leisure  &  give  thee  a  full  account  of  our  affairs. 
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extracts  from  Elias  Hicks's  published  sermons  and  letters  showing  what  they 
claimed  were  his  errors. 

5The  pamphlet  in  question  was  a  published  1828  letter  by  Hicks  in 
response  to  questions  from  Thomas  French,  an  Orthodox  Friend  from 
Salem,  Ohio.  See  Hinshaw,  Encyclopedia.  IV,  707-08.  A  copy  of  the  pamphlet 
is  in  the  Friends  Historical  Library. 

6Zacharias  Coffin  (1782-1845)  was  abrother  of  Elijah  Coffin  (1798-1862) 
the  clerk  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  at  the  time  of  separation  and  a  leader 
among  the  Orthodox.  Apparently  Zacharias  Coffin  arranged  for  Hussey  to 
receive  the  Hicksite  periodical  from  Philadelphia,  The  Friend:  or  Advocate 
of  Truth  in  the  hope  that  it  would  confirm  Coffin's  charges.  When  the 
separation  took  place  in  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  fall  of  1828,  a  riot  broke 
out  in  the  yearly  meeting  house  in  Mount  Pleasant  as  both  sides  struggled  for 
control.  Orthodox  Friends  obtained  indictments  against  some  of  the  Hicksite 
leaders  for  trespass,  riot,  and  disturbing  the  peace.  Rumors  quickly  spread 
that  Elias  Hicks  himself  had  been  imprisoned.  In  fact,  no  Hicksite  was 
imprisoned  more  than  an  hour  or  fined  more  than  $5,  and  most  of  the 
convictions  obtained  in  a  local  court  were  thrown  out  on  appeal.  See  Ingle, 
Quakers  in  Conflict,  237-41. 

7 William  Bayly  (died  1675)  was  an  important  early  Quaker  writer.  In  1830 
a  new  edition  of  his  collected  works  was  published  by  Marcus  T.  C.  Gould  in 
Philadelphia  and  Isaac  T.  Hopper  in  New  York.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
identify  the  Ray  work. 

8Parsons  probably  refers  to  the  account  of  the  Philadelphia  separation 
issued  by  the  Orthodox  yearly  meeting  there:  A  Declaration  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends  Held  in  Philadelphia  Respecting  the  Proceedings  of 
Those  Who  have  Lately  Separated  from  the  Society;  and  also,  Shewing  the 
contrast  between  Their  Doctrines  and  Those  Held  by  Friends  (Philadelphia, 
1828). 

9The  Berean  was  a  journal  published  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  the 
1820s.  It  was  the  favorite  organ  of  Hicksites  before  the  separation.  See  Ingle, 
Quakers  in  Conflict,  57. 
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Annual  Report  1996-1997 

By 

Carole  Treadway  and  Gwendolyn  Gosney  Erickson 
Development 

Last  year's  report  announced  plans  for  an  endowment  fund  campaign  to 
be  directed  by  the  North  Carolina  Friends  Historical  Society  and  a  broadly- 
based  steering  committee.  The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  provide  for  support 
of  the  Friends  Historical  Collection.  Progress  has  been  made  this  year  with 
the  selection  of  a  subcommittee  to  work  on  grant  proposals  and  to  explore 
other  means  of  fund-raising.  It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  any 
significant  increase  in  support  for  the  FHC  will  have  to  come  from  outside 
sources,  and  that  there  must  be  additional  staff  if  the  FHC  is  to  continue  to 
provide  service  in  the  manner  to  which  the  public  has  become  accustomed. 
Expansion  of  service  is  out  of  the  question  at  present. 

Docents  and  Collections  Volunteers 

The  docents  program  has  continued  to  run  smoothly,  with  twenty  active 
volunteers.  Antoinette  Gaddy,  reference  and  serials  librarian  at  Bennett 
College,  volunteered  several  times  during  the  fall  semester  to  gain  experi- 
ence in  archives  and  was  a  very  welcome  and  helpful  addition  to  our  corps 
of  volunteers.  Augusta  Benjamin,  who  had  been  a  collections  volunteer  for 
twelve  years,  moved  to  Connecticut  in  the  fall.  We  miss  her  very  much  and 
wish  her  and  her  husband  well  in  their  new  home.  Guilford  College  parent 


Carole  Treadway  is  librarian  and  archivist  of  the  Friends  Historical  Colleciton; 
Gwendolyn  Gosney  Erickson  is  archives  assistant. 
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Mary  B.  Newcomb  gave  one  morning  of  a  visit  to  the  campus  to  the  collection 
and  produced  a  cumulative  table  of  contents  for  The  Southern  Friend.  Sadly, 
Zell  Weisner  died  suddenly  and  we  lost  one  of  our  most  knowledgeable  and 
enthusiastic  docents.  This  year's  docents  and  other  volunteers  are  listed 
later  in  the  report. 

Our  annual  appreciation  luncheon  was  held  on  May  13  and  was  attended 
by  nearly  all  of  the  docents.  Joan  Newlin  Poole  was  the  principal  speaker. 
She  told  the  docents  about  the  five-year  tercentenary  celebration  of  the 
organization  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  and  its  culmination  this 
summer  when  the  two  NCYMs  (Friends  United  Meeting  and  Conservative) 
met  together  for  shared  sessions  at  Guilford  College.  Library  Director 
Herbert  Poole  also  contributed  to  the  program  which  ended  with  the  docents 
relating  experiences  they  have  had  as  they  have  worked  in  the  research 
room. 

Staff 

Gwendolyn  Gosney  Erickson  continues  as  archives  assistant.  She  will 
complete  her  graduate  studies  in  December.  Carole  Treadway  has  accepted 
an  offer  from  Guilford  College  of  a  phased  early  retirement  program.  Under 
its  terms  she  will  work  full-time  as  librarian  of  the  Friends  Historical 
Collection  through  1997-98,  one-half  time  for  the  following  year,  and  one- 
third  time  during  the  year  1999-2000.  We  hope  to  make  a  smooth  transition 
into  the  next  era  of  the  Friends  Historical  Collection. 

Jan  Pegram,  a  senior  history  major  interested  in  museum  work,  interned 
in  the  collection  during  the  spring  semester.  She  organized,  described,  and 
inventoried  a  significant  portion  of  the  Mendenhall-Hobbs  Papers  relating  to 
Richard  Mendenhall  (1781-1851),  his  brother  George  C.  Mendenhall  (1798- 
1860),  and  Richard's  children  Cyrus  P.,  Nereus,  Richard  J.,  Minerva,  and 
Judith,  all  of  Jamestown,  North  Carolina.  Jan  brought  to  her  internship 
extensive  experience  as  a  docent  at  Richard  Mendenhall's  plantation  home 
in  Jamestown,  an  historic  site  that  reveals  much  about  Quaker  life  in  early 
nineteenth  century  piedmont  North  Carolina. 

Student  assistants  this  year  were  Arlene  Kincaid,  Anita  Lewis,  Hanna 
Passmore,  and  Wyatt  Patterson.  Anita  Lewis  prepared  an  exhibit  of  artifacts, 
pictorial  matter,  and  manuscripts  from  the  collection  of  Marvin  and  Pansy 
Shore  of  White  Plains,  North  Carolina.  The  exhibit  pertains  to  Marvin  Shore's 
experiences  with  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  in  France  after 
World  War  I  where  he  was  involved  in  relief  and  reconstruction  work. 
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Archives  and  Manuscripts 

Records  of  monthly  meetings  of  both  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meetings 
were  kept  current  this  year.  Retrospective  deposits  included  an  account 
book  from  Piney  Woods  Monthly  Meeting  covering  the  period  1891-1915 
and  the  minutes  of  the  Friends  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  Piney  Woods 
Meeting  from  1915-1933.  Several  record  groups  of  Rich  Square  Monthly 
Meeting  (NCYM-Conservative)  were  transferred  from  the  monthly  meeting 
vault  at  Cedar  Grove  Meeting  House  in  Woodland,  North  Carolina  including 
early  birth,  death,  and  marriage  records  predating  the  separation  of  the 
monthly  meeting  in  1904;  and  minutes  of  ministers,  elder,  and  overseers  from 
1915-1975.  (The  vital  records  were  abstracted  and  indexed  for  William 
Hinshaw's  Encyclopedia  of  American  Quaker  Genealogy,  Volume  I,  pub- 
lished in  1937).  Several  meetings  of  Southern  Appalachian  Yearly  Meeting 
and  Association  (SAYMA)  sent  in  their  minutes  on  a  monthly  basis.  Many  of 
these  meetings  minutes  are  published  in  monthly  newsletters  and  that  is  the 
format  in  which  they  are  deposited. 

Papers  of  Benjamin  P.  Brown  (1846-1920)  of  Woodland,  North  Carolina 
were  also  transferred  from  the  Cedar  Grove  Meeting  House  vault.  Brown  was 
a  recorded  minister  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  who  was  a  leader  in  the 
1904  separation  in  the  yearly  meeting  and  subsequently  a  prominent  minister 
in  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  (Conservative).  His  papers  comprise 
correspondence  from  Lloyd  Balderston  (1818-1907),  a  minister  of  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting  who  was  sympathetic  with  the  Conservative  views  and 
encouraged  the  separation.  The  correspondence  from  the  elder  Balderston 
to  the  younger  Brown  reflect  his  viewpoint,  and  his  observations  of  other 
ministers  and  of  conditions  in  the  two  yearly  meetings.  The  letters  cover  the 
period  1901-1907. 

Since  this  year  was  an  off-year  in  the  rotation  of  Quakerism  classes, 
fewer  students  than  last  year  used  the  collection  in  the  study  of  Quaker 
topics.  Still,  circulation  figures  indicate  heavier  use  of  the  collection  re- 
sources than  direct  observation  reveals.  The  Quaker  origins  class  was 
offered  in  the  spring  and  was  fully  subscribed. 

Graduate  and  undergraduate  students  from  six  North  Carolina  universi- 
ties and  colleges  and  from  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  and  Princeton 
University  carried  out  research  in  the  collection  on  topics  ranging  from 
Quaker  artists,  Quaker  horticulturists,  Nathaniel  Woody  and  the  textile 
industry  in  Alamance  County,  the  ethnography  of  life  at  Guilford  College  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  on  John  Bacon  Crenshaw  of  Richmond, 
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Virginia  for  a  study  of  his  home.  Lengthier  studies  were  carried  out  in  the 
collection  on  Quaker  missionaries  in  Cuba  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  on 
the  development  of  the  Friends  Historical  Collection  itself  for  a  study  on  how 
the  selection  policies  of  archives  shape  our  views  of  historical  events.  One 
graduate  student  made  extensive  use  of  a  recently  acquired  microfilm 
collection  of  early  Quaker  women's  tracts  for  a  study  of  these  women's 
conversion  experiences.  Students  from  the  archives  class  and  the  library  and 
information  studies  program  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greens- 
boro surveyed  the  collection  as  an  example  of  how  a  small  special  collection 
is  managed.  Several  students  and  others  were  interested  in  how  the 
Mendenhall  plantation  house  mentioned  above  would  have  been  furnished 
and  studied  furniture  and  other  artifacts  in  the  collection,  pictorial  matter, 
and  written  descriptions.  Jan  Pegram  gathered  information  for  an  applica- 
tion for  a  historical  marker  for  the  Mendenhall  home,  a  project  the  state  has 
put  on  hold  for  the  moment. 

The  major  project  occupying  much  of  the  attention  of  Carole  Treadway 
during  the  year  was  the  publication  of  Damon  Hickey's  study  of  the  transfor- 
mation of  North  Carolina  Quakerism  during  the  critical  years  following  the 
Civil  War.  Damon  Hickey  conducted  the  study  for  his  doctoral  dissertation 
while  he  was  curator  of  the  collection  and  completed  it  in  1989.  The  North 
Carolina  Friends  Historical  Society  and  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting 
(FUM)  persuaded  him  to  turn  it  into  a  book.  It  is  titled  Sojourners  No  More: 
The  Quakers  in  the  New  South,  1865-1 920.  Carole  Treadway  is  the  principal 
editor  along  with  members  of  the  NCFHS  publications  advisory  board.  Help 
was  also  received  from  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting 
publications  board. 

Other  subjects  of  investigation  by  several  scholars,  writers,  and  others 
were  German  refugees  who  settled  in  North  Carolina  before  and  during 
World  War  II  and  were  assisted  by  Quakers;  Mercy  Redman,  a  New  Jersey 
Friends  minister  briefly  mentioned  in  John  Woolman's  Journal]  Quaker 
antislavery  and  the  Underground  Railroad;  Quaker  simplicity;  and  James  B. 
Duke's  year  at  New  Garden  Boarding  School  in  the  1860s. 

The  culmination  of  the  five-year  tercentenary  celebration  of  the  first 
sessions  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  in  1698  occurred  last  August  at 
Guilford  College.  Much  of  the  planning  and  research  took  place  in  the 
collection.  Interest  in  meeting  histories  has  been  spurred  and  at  least  one 
history  is  in  preparation,  that  of  Marlborough  Monthly  Meeting,  established 
in  1798.  An  application  for  a  state  historical  marker  for  the  Model  Farm  in 
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High  Point,  a  program  of  the  Baltimore  Association  to  Advise  and  Assist 
Southern  Friends  after  the  Civil  War  to  improve  agricultural  practices  was 
successful  and  the  dedication  took  place  during  the  meeting  tercentenary 
celebrations. 

A  large  number  of  requests  for  pictorial  matter  have  been  received  for 
histories,  textbooks,  and  a  television  documentary.  We  have  been  pleased 
to  discover  some  of  the  new  technologies  for  reproducing  photographs, 
negatives,  and  slides  which  make  the  process  faster,  easier,  and  more 
satisfying,  although  not  less  expensive.  Another  development  in  the  area  of 
research  and  reference  is  the  increasing  number  of  requests  received  via  e- 
mail.  The  staff  has  had  to  rethink  some  of  our  policies  and  to  develop 
innovative  ways  of  responding  without  burdening  ourselves  unduly.  At  first 
we  thought  e-mail  was  displacing  other  means  of  inquiry — namely  regular 
mail  by  post  and  visits  to  the  collection,  but  our  statistics  indicate  otherwise. 
The  development  is  attributed  to  the  FHC  page  on  Hege  Library's  site  on  the 
World  Wide  Web.  We  have  not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  post  any  documentary 
material  on  our  website,  only  information  about  the  collection  and  its 
services. 

Professional  Activity 

Carole  Treadway  coordinated  the  editing  of  two  issues  of  The  Southern 
Friend  and  the  book  Sojourners  No  More  mentioned  above.  She  authored 
"Friendsville  Meeting  House  and  School"  for  the  North  Carolina  Friends 
Historical  Society  newsletter  (February  1997,  no.  3)  and  her  talk  given  last 
year  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Descendants  of  Early  Quakers  titled 
"Quaker  Settlement  in  the  Carolinas  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries"  was  published  in  their  journalPlain  Language  (Vol.  6,  no.  1, 1996). 
She  made  a  presentation  "How  to  Do  Research  for  Quaker  Meeting  Histories" 
to  North  Carolina  Friends  meeting  historians  in  August. 

Gwen  Erickson's  paper  "Religion,  Region,  and  Community  Among  Women 
of  North  Carolina's  Eastern  Quarter,  1812-1854"  was  published  in  the  spring 
1996  issue  of  The  Southern  Friend  (Vol.  XVIII,  no.  1).  She  transcribed  letters 
of  Mary  and  Peninah  White  to  which  several  references  are  made  in  her  paper 
for  the  same  issue.  Her  review  of  Gentle  Invaders:  Quaker  Women  Educa- 
tors and  Racial  Issues  During  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  (Rich- 
mond, IN:  Friends  United  Press,  1995)  appeared  in  the  fall  1996  issue  of  the 
Journal  (Vol.  XVIII,  no.  2). 

Gwen  Erickson  and  Carole  Treadway  attended  fall  and  spring  meetings 
of  the  Society  of  North  Carolina  Archivists. 
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Conclusion 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  our  staff  and  our  volunteers  who  have  made 
it  possible  to  provide  good  service  despite  severe  limitations  in  our  re- 
sources. We  expect  to  continue  our  level  of  service  and  to  improve  our 
procedures  and  access  to  our  holdings,  as  we  move  into  a  new  era  in  the 
Friends  Historical  Collection,  administratively  and  technologically. 
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Damon  D.  Hickey.  Sojourners  No  More:  The  Quakers  in  the 
New  South,  1865-1920,  Greensboro:  North  Carolina  Friends 
Historical  Society  and  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
1997.  xvi  +175  pp.  Map,  illustrations,  table,  note  on  sources, 
and  index.  $20,  softbound. 

With  this  long-awaited  work,  Damon  Hickey  gives  us  a  much-needed 
counterpart  to  such  studies  as  Philip  S.  Benjamin's  The  Philadelphia  Quak- 
ers in  the  Industrial  Age,  1865-1920  (1976),  and  my  own  The  Transforma- 
tion of  American  Quakerism:  Orthodox  Friends,  1800-1907  (1988).  The 
revitalization  of  North  Carolina  Quakerism  after  the  Civil  War  was  one 
of  the  success  stories  of  nineteenth-century  American  Quakerism,  and 
Hickey  tells  the  story  with  insight,  care,  and  thoughtfulness  in  exceedingly 
readable  prose. 

The  first  two-thirds  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  hard  time  for  Friends 
in  North  Carolina.  They  avoided  the  traumas  of  the  Hicksite  and  Wilburite 
separations,  largely  through  deference  to  the  yearly  meeting  patriarch 
Nathan  Hunt  (1758-1853),  whose  personal  decisions  usually  became  those 
of  the  yearly  meeting.  At  the  same  time  migration  to  the  west  reduced  the 
numbers  of  Friends  substantially.  Critically,  however,  Hunt's  decisions 
bound  North  Carolina  Friends  to  the  Gurneyite  branch  of  Quakerism,  the 
largest  faction  to  emerge  from  the  separations,  and  the  branch  most  open  to 
change.  An  unpopular  minority,  in  part  because  of  their  antislavery  views,  in 
part  because  of  other  Quaker  peculiarities,  less  than  two  thousand  Friends 
remained  in  the  state  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  The  collapse  of  the 
Confederacy  brought  rescue  in  the  form  of  the  Baltimore  Association,  an 
organization  funded  largely  by  wealthy  Baltimore  Gurneyites,  especially 
Francis  T.  King.  They  contributed  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  schools 
and  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  the  state.  They  also  brought  to  North 
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Carolina  two  Quaker  ministers  from  Indiana,  first  Joseph  Moore  and  then 
Allen  Jay. 

Jay  would  be  a  critical  figure,  perhaps  the  critical  figure  in  North 
Carolina  Quaker  history  between  1865  and  1900.  He  arrived  at  a  time 
when  the  Gurneyite  yearly  meetings  of  the  Middle  West,  especially  Indiana 
and  Western,  which  had  strong  ties  to  North  Carolina,  were  being  trans- 
formed by  a  wave  of  revivalism  strongly  linked  to  the  post-Civil  War 
holiness  movement.  The  result  was  a  revolution  that  within  a  generation 
would  sweep  away  most  Quaker  distinctiveness  from  Gurneyite  yearly 
meetings:  the  plain  life,  the  peace  testimony,  unprogrammed  worship.  Under 
Jay's  leadership,  the  revival  in  North  Carolina  took  a  different  direction, 
more  moderate  in  tone  than  to  the  west  and  north.  Leaders  of  the  revival  in 
North  Carolina  never  felt  called  to  engage  in  the  ferocious  attacks  on  more 
conservative  Friends  that  were  characteristic  of  many  revival  leaders  or  to 
adopt  doctrinal  statements  as  tests  for  ministers  and  elders,  as  did  yearly 
meetings  from  New  York  to  California.  The  pastoral  system  came  much  more 
slowly  to  North  Carolina.  As  late  as  1902,  when  it  had  become  entrenched  in 
what  was  about  to  become  the  Five  Years  Meeting,  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting  had  only  two  meetings  with  pastors,  far  behind  even  New  York  and 
New  England  yearly  meetings.  It  was  not  for  two  more  decades,  after 
considerable  work  on  the  part  of  pastoral  advocates  in  the  yearly  meeting, 
that  all  meetings  had  pastors. 

These  changes  did  not  come  without  resistance.  Conservative  Friends, 
strongest  at  Rich  Square  in  Northampton  County,  found  support  in  other 
parts  of  the  yearly  meeting  in  resisting  revivals,  pastors,  and,  finally,  the 
Uniform  Discipline  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting  adopted  in  1902.  Their  re- 
sponse was  to  separate  and  form  a  Conservative  yearly  meeting. 

Ultimately,  North  Carolina  Friends  would  find  their  place  in  the  larger 
culture.  Hickey  finds  that  the  leaders  of  the  yearly  meeting  were  com- 
fortable with  the  Progressive,  "New  South"  vision  that  elite  North  Carolin- 
ians embraced  early  in  this  century.  Friends,  while  providing  some  support 
for  black  schools,  were  not  interested  in  black  members  or  in  challenging 
segregation  and  disenfranchisement.  The  yearly  meeting's  leaders,  espe- 
cially Lewis  L.  and  Mary  Mendenhall  Hobbs,  stressed  education  and 
professionalization,  both  secular  and  religious,  as  the  cure  for  the  ills  of 
North  Carolina  Friends.  At  the  same  time,  their  tolerance,  if  not  embrace,  of 
the  liberal  modernist  Quaker  vision  of  Friends  like  Rufus  Jones,  would 
ultimately  bring  theological  conflict  to  the  yearly  meeting  as  it  had  among 
Gurneyite  Friends  elsewhere. 
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Hickey's  work  has  numerous  nuances  that  a  review  cannot  detail.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  I  doubt  anyone  will  produce  a  better  history  of  how  North 
Carolina  Quakerism,  as  we  know  it  now,  came  to  be.  North  Carolina  Friends 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  deciding  to  mark  the  beginning  of  their  fourth 
century  by  trying  to  learn  from  their  past.  This  is  a  marvelous  place  to  start. 

Thomas  D.  Hamm 
Earlham  College 
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Thomas  D.  Hamm.  Earlham  College:  A  History,  1847-1997. 
Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press,  1997.  448  pp.  Notes 
and  index.  $35. 

The  sesquicentennial  history  of  Earlham  College  tells  the  story  of  the 
college  within  the  context  of  its  position  as  a  Quaker  institution.  Earlham's 
history  is  depicted  as  a  story  of  struggles  between  different  viewpoints  that 
are  shown  as  a  reflection  of  the  greater  debates  within  Quakerism  itself.  Key 
moments  of  conflict  are  highlighted  within  the  context  of  the  campus 
environment  at  that  time  along  with  viewpoints  of  various  leaders  of  Mid- 
western Quakerism.  The  struggle  between  Earlham,  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  the  larger  world  is  portrayed  as  a  continuing  dialogue  with  little  resolved 
by  the  anniversary  date  of  1997. 

The  thematic  cohesion  around  the  topic  of  Earlham  as  a  Quaker  institu- 
tion ties  the  various  periods  of  the  history  together  in  a  way  that  remains 
fairly  inclusive  of  the  different  aspects  of  the  college's  history.  The  voices  of 
faculty,  students,  administrators,  and  alumni  are  included  in  this  work  that 
manages  to  tell  both  the  administrative  history  and  the  history  of  the  student 
culture  within  a  single  volume.  While  some  details  have  been  left  out,  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  include  all  the  interesting  anecdotes  and 
tributes  to  individuals  that  comprise  the  history  of  Earlham  without  sacrific- 
ing the  readable  flow  and  manageable  length. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  a  comprehensive  look  at  the  history  of  Earlham 
College  and  items  that  have  not  been  dealt  with  as  extensively  are  acknowl- 
edged in  the  preface  and  within  the  text.  For  example,  Hamm  refers  readers 
to  other  sources  for  the  history  of  the  Earlham  School  of  Religion  and  notes 
that  readers  will  not  find  details  about  accomplished  alumni.  However,  the 
coverage  of  the  events  of  one  hundred  fifty  years  does  not  result  in  a  lack  of 
detail.  The  particulars  of  seminal  events  in  the  relationship  between  the 
college  and  Quakerism,  such  as  the  Heresy  Trial  of  1920-1921  involving 
Alexander  Purdy,  are  covered  thoroughly.  Individuals  most  closely  associ- 
ated with  Earlham's  development  as  a  Quaker  place,  including  the  presi- 
dents, influential  board  members,  and  teachers  such  as  Elbert  Russell  and 
Elton  Trueblood,  are  given  more  in-depth  attention. 

This  most  recent  history  is  not  simply  an  update  of  the  earlier,  Earlham: 
The  Story  of  the  College,  1847-1962,  by  Opal  Thornburg.  Both  histories  start 
at  the  very  beginning  by  including  information  about  plans  for  what  would 
become  Earlham  several  years  before  the  opening  of  the  Friends  Boarding 
School  in  1847.  However,  Thornburg's  work  is  a  story  of  the  college  itself  and 
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does  not  give  as  much  attention  to  the  institution's  Quaker  identity.  This  is 
where  anecdotes  of  student  life  and  details  of  financial  campaigns  can  be 
found.  Hamm's  recent  publication  is  a  more  complex  interweaving  of  a  single 
theme  through  the  various  periods  of  the  college's  history.  Though  contro- 
versy is  recognized  in  the  earlier  history,  the  conflicts  among  Friends  about 
the  mission  of  a  college  are  the  focal  point  that  ties  Hamm's  story  together. 

Earlham  College:  A  History,  1847-1997  is  more  than  just  a  college 
history.  It  is  also  a  history  of  Quakerism  and  the  way  Friends  from  a  variety 
of  perspectives  have  carried  out  a  debate  over  what  a  Quaker  institution 
should  represent.  It  relates  nicely  to  the  history  of  Friends  in  North  Carolina 
since  many  of  those  involved  in  the  early  years  of  the  college  were  trans- 
plants to  Indiana  from  North  Carolina.  As  well  as  being  a  history  of  Quaker 
education,  it  also  has  insights  for  the  history  of  higher  education  itself.  The 
book  remains  engaging  throughout  and  readers  will  be  challenged  by  the 
contemporary  nature  of  many  of  the  debates  concerning  religious  and  social 
issues  that  have  caused  dissension  on  the  Earlham  campus  and  within 
Quakerism  both  currently  and  in  past  years. 

Gwendolyn  Gosney  Erickson 
Guilford  College 
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